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POST-MASTER'S  EDUCATION  FOR  MIDDLE  AND  UPPER-LEVEL 
PERSONNEL  IN  LIBRARY  AND  INFORMATION  CENTERS 

SUMMARY 


Purpose. 

This  is  the  final  report  prepared  under  Grant  No. : OEG-0-8-080731- 
4604(095)  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Research  , its 
principal  purpose  is  to  provide  a data  base  for  curriculum  development 
at  the  post- master’s  level  that  will  equip  the  middle  and  upper-level 
personnel  for  today’s  library  growth  and  change  and  thereby  provide  a 
major  way  of  upgrading  the  profession  of  librarianship. 

Methodology. 


Information  wa&  obtained  throu^  the  use  of  two  data-gathering  instruments, 
a questionnaire  and  interviews.  The  questionnaire,  coi:taining  392  items, 
was  sent  to.  a systematic,  stratified  sample  drawn  from  a total  population 
of  1347  Federal  librarians,  grades  9 through  14,  who  had  a graduate 
degree  in  library  science.  The  information  obtained  from  the  question- 
naire was  cross -validated  f hi ough  interviews  with  20  top-level  library 
administrators  who  gave  their  views  concerning  the  educational  needs 
of  niddlo  and  upper-level  library  personnel.  Thus,  the  project  used 
infc  rmation  from  two  hierarchically  different  levels  of  the  profession , 
fused  together  to  provide  guidelines  for  post-MLS  continuing  education. 

Highlights  of  the  Findings. 

The  data  are  summarized  under  three  headings;  (1)  questionnaire  results, 
which  are  presented  in  Chapters  III,  IV,  V and  VI  of  the  report;  (2) 
interview  results  which  are  presented  in  Chapter  VII;  and  (3)  summary 

conclusions  and  recommendations  for  further  study  which  are  presented 
in  Chapter  VIH. 

A total  of  365  middle  and  upper-level  Federal  librarians  completed  the 
questionnaire,  providing  information  on  their  personal  backgrounds,  on 
their  interest  in  participating  in  a post- master’s  program,  on  deficiencies 
in  their  training,  and  on  their  suggestions  concerning  the  knowledge  and 
skills  they  considered  most  important  in  their  replacements.  Chiefly, 
however,  they  responded  to  223  job  activity  items  in  terms  of  two 
^mensions  — time  and  importance  — and  78  course  titles  in  terms  of 
interest  in  taking  a ’’course  now”,  a ’’course  later”,  or  a ’’workshop”. 

Questionnaire  Results;  Personal.  Educational,  and  Professional  Back- 
Nearly  three-fourths  (73  per  cent)  of  the  respondents  were 


women  whose  average  age  was  45;of  the  men,  the  average  age  was  43. 

The  most  prevalent  work  type  of  the  librarians  was  administration  (63  per 
cent),  and  of  the  administrators  44. 8 per  cent  were  heads  of  libraries 
or  library  systems.  Concerning  grade,  32  per  cent  were  GS  9^  38  per 
cent  were  GS  10-11,  and  30  per  cent  were  GS  12-14.  For  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  greatest  number  (41  per  cent)  had  majored  in  the  humanities 
or  fhe  social  sciences  (29  per  cent).  Since  receiving  their  graduate 
degree  in  library  science,  15. 1 per  cent  had  taken  six  credit  hours  or 
more  of  formal  course  work;  57. 3 per  cent  had  taken  no  formal  course 
work  (including  workshops).  Librarianship  was  a second  profession  for 
47  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  with  teaching  as  the  principal  occupation 
prior  to  entry. 

Job  Dimensions.  Job-related  information  obtained  through  a job 
inventory  in  the  questionnaire  supplied  data  which  will  be  used  in  the 
formulation  of  job-relevant  objectives  for  the  course  models  in  Phase  II. 
The  highest  ranking  job  functions,  whether  ranked  by  the  time  or  impor- 
tance factor,  or  both  combined,  were  directing  (by  far  the  highest)  and 
planning  and  staffing.  The  highest  rated  single  job  item  was  "Directly 
supervise  and  guide  subordinates". 

Educational  Needs.  The  questionnaire  elicited  self-perceived  edu- 
cational needs  in  several  ways.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  they  would  take  course  work  in  a "workshop"  format;  63 
per  cent  that  they  would  take  a course  "now  and/or  later".  The  top 
rankings  went  to  automation  courses  (ranks  1,2,  and  3)  and  administration 
and  management  courses.  One-third  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they 
were  interested  in  enrolling  in  a one-year  post- MLS  program  in  library 
science  (as  distinguished  from  separate  courses);  16  per  cent  indicated 
<m  interest  in  a doctoral  program  in  library  science.  Asked  if  certain 
conditions  would  be  necessary  for  enrollment,  over  90  per  cent  listed 
some  condigions,  financial  aid  being  the  chief  one.  Others  listed  in 
order  of  frequency  were:  leave  from  present  position,  a quality  curriculum 
content,  and  scheduling  flexibility. 

Interview  Results.  Twenty  top-level  library  administrators  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  interviewees)  were  asked  to  indicate  which  of  the 
78  course  titles  from  13  subject  areas  they  thou^  middle  and  upper-level 
library  personnel  "should  have",  "could  use",  or  "dont  really  need". 

Over  50  per  cent  of  file  interviewees  indicated  the  librarians  "should  have" 
the  following:  "Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration  (75  per  cent), 
"Administrative  Policies  and  Practices"  (70  per  cent),  "Policy  Formation 
and  Decision  Makingf'(70  per  cent),  "Automation  in  Library  Processes" 

(65  per  cent);  "General  Management"  (60  per  cent),  and  "Communication 
Theory  and  Processes"  (55  per  cent).  The  interviewees,  when  asked 
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what  terminal  behavior  patterns  they  would  expect  librarians  to  have 
gained  by  participation  in  a post- master’s  program,  gave  top  priority 
rating  to  the  librarian’s  becoming  an  ’’agent  for  change”.  The  competen- 
cies most  urgently  needed,  as  described  by  the  interviewees,  were: 
capacity  for  directing  others  — including  interpersonal  skills  such  as 
employee  motivation,  communication  skills,  understanding  of  the 
management  process,  and  skill  in  decision  making. 

Conclusions. 

The  primary  means  recommended  by  this  study  for  meeting  the  need  to 
upgrade  the  picfession  is  for  a post-master’s  program  of  one-year’s 
duration.  The  conclusions  regarding  the  form  of  this  education  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  program  should  be  interdisciplinary  in  its  approach. 

(2)  A sj*j3tcms  format  should  be  used  in  planning  and  implementing  the 
program. 

(3)  The  approach  should  be  practical  (related  to  on-the-job  needs)  and 
should  be  based  in  the  library  school. 

(4)  A multi- media  approach  to  instruction  should  be  followed. 

(5)  Motivational  factors  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  if  a sub- 
stantial number  of  librarians  are  to  be  reached. 

(6)  Financial  factors  would  seem  to  necessit£d:e  the  program’s  being 
offered  on  a part-time  basis  if  anylarge  numbers  are  to  be  reached. 

Turning  now  to  the  content,  three  main  course  areas  emerged  from  the 
hised  evaluation  of  course  needs  as  perceived  by  respondents  and  inter- 
viewees as  the  ones  upon  which  to  build  a curriculum  for  a post- master’s 
program  for  middle  and  upper-level  library  personnel.  The  high  priority 
courses  making  up  each  of  these  course  areas  are  listed  below: 

(1)  Library  Administration  and  Management 

Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 
— Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 
General  Management 
Communication  Theory  and  Processes 
Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

Innovation  and  Planned  Change  in  Library  Organizations 
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(2)  Library  Automation 

Automation  of  Library  Processes 
— Information  Retrieval  Systems 

(3)  Specialized  Library  Courses 

Building  and  Evaluating  Library  Collections 

Current  Practices  in  acquisition  and  Selection  of  Non-Book 

Materials 

Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  library 
Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 
Search  Logic  and  Tactics 

Systems  Analysis  for  Library  and  Information  Center 
Operations 

Recommendations . 

The  recommendations  of  the  authors  for  further  research,  based  upon 

the  findings  of  this  study,  are: 

(1)  Since  this  study  represents  only  trends  rather  than  final  conclu- 
sions, parallel  surveys  of  other  types  of  libraries  are  suggested 
to  determine  if  the  educational  needs  of  other  types  of  librarians 
at  the  same  level  (and  different  levels)  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Federal  librarians  in  middle  and  upper-level  positions. 

(2)  With  the  availability  and  rapid  development  of  the  new  technology, 
it  is  recommended  that  experl  mentation  and  research  be  under- 
taken to  meet  the  personalized  criteria  the  librarians  indicated 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  participate  on  any  wide-spread 
scale  (excellence  of  content,  accessibility,  flexibility).  Ways 
for  suggested  research  and  development  are:  (a)  taking  the 
campus  to  classrooms  in  libraries  by  means  of  TV  and  video- 
tape; (b)  taking  the  campus  to  the  library  through  the  development 
of  individualized  learning  centers  featuring  dial  access  carrels; 

(c)  taking  the  campus  directly  to  the  individual  in  his  home  by 
means  of  EVR,  cassettes,  programmed  texts  and  other  correspon- 
dence courses. 

(3)  Since  a ma.iority  (57  per  cent)  of  the  respondents  had  not  been 
motivated  to  participate  in  any  form  of  course  work  since  receiving 
their  graduate  degree,  it  is  recommended  that  a comprehensive 
study  be  undertaken  seeking  to  establish  the  most  important  factors 
related  to  the  individual  librarian’s  motivation  toward  participation 
in  continuing  education  activities. 
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Since  a hi^  percentage  of  the  respondents  (70  per  cent)  indicated 
willingness  to  participate  in  workdiops,  it  is  recommended  that 
a much  more  comprehensive  and  systematic  approach  to  wo^^phop 
planning  and  management  and  evaluation  be  evolved.  As  an  aid  to 
this  objective,  it  is  suggested  that*  a model  be  developed  covering 
every  important  phase  of  a workshop  from  its  inception  to  its 
termination.  If  used  universally,  such  a model,  in  itself,  could 
lead  to  higher  standards  for  workshops  generally. 

(5)  As  the  study  clearly  revealed  that  a great  deal  of  professional  time 
was  spent  on  jobs  that  librarians  considered  to  be  of  a subprofes- 
sional nature,  it  is  recommended  that  research  studies  be  under- 
taken to  determine  more  precisely  the  specific  skills  and  know- 
ledge that  shoukl  be  incorporated  into  an  effective  training  program 
for  technicians;  and,  further,  that  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  the 
skills  and  competencies  needed  by  the  professional  supervisor  in 
order  to  utilize  the  supportive  staff  in  a manner  that  commands 
their  hi^st  potential. 

(6)  As  both  the  respondents  and  the  interviewees  indicated  that  user 
studies  should  receive  more  attention  from  the  profession,  it  is 
recommended  that  studies  be  made  of  the  use  and  non-use  of  all 
types  of  libraries  and  library  services,  similar  in  nature  to  the 
type  of  survey  made  by  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  the 
use  of  the  public  library. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  STUDY 


This  stud'  was  undc»*taken  to  meet  more  fully  the  demjmds  for  improved 
and  expanded  training  of  library  personnel ,e^peciallv  d 'he  middle  and 
upper  levels,  occasioned  by  the  rapidly  changing  roh  *?  and  functions  of 
libraries  as  they  ti*3  to  adapt  to  tne  vast  social,  economic,  and  techno- 
logical cl-ungcs  currently  in  progre‘=s,  'I'h':'  esc'’l<c,.oj.  < j a higher  and 
often  new  level  of  re.-  ..i5  ed  skilW  and  compeieiu  ics  ’.nnighl  about  an 
urgent  need  for  improved  training'  beyond  the  firr.t  | ‘.  t-u-ssional  degree 
at  the  post-master's  level.  The  basic  purpose  of  thi  research  is 
curriculum  development  at  ihe  post-  master's  !t  \el  u-  n » il  e<iuip  iht- 
middle  an.i  upper-level  ^ier«onnel  in  libraries  fo  . i • ve;  t the 
changes  confronting  them. 


Before  discussing  the  objectives  of  the  project,  it  is  v n1h\  hilc  to  note 
a few  of  the  demand,-  being  placed  on  librarian‘s  ' ‘ ossitaio  in- 

creased competence  to  lie  obtaineii  primarily  from  ociuealioii  beyond  the 
master’s  degree  in  library  science. 


THE  SETTING 

Today  has  been  categorized  as  the  ora  of  the  intorinati'm  explosion. 
knowledge  in  every  discipline  advances,  the  public,  rv.are  of  the  social 
and  economic  role  of  information,  has  a right  to  expe<  i library  service 
to  be  performed  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible.  However,  Bundy 
and  Wasserman  (Ref.  4 ) maintain  that  most  librarians  resist  the  idea 
that  the  most  important  commodity  of  modern  times  iniormation  iu 
myriad  forms,  and  their  continuing  reliance  on  the  book  combined  with 
their  lack  of  specialized  knowledge  in  subject  areas  have  resulted  in  their 
failure  to  satisfy  the  newly  emerging  demands  from  Ihnir  clients. 
Klempner  (Ref.  21 ) believes  a major  factor  contributime  to  this  inabilitv 
of  the  librarians  to  meet  newly  emerging  user  demands  the  lack  of 
continuing  education  for  librarians. 

One  of  the  major  conclusions  in  a recently  completed  .-uudy  by  Dolby, 
Forsyth,  and  Resnikoff  (Ref.  9 ) stales :”Exponontial  gr<»wth  of  librarv 
holdings  will  persist  for  the  foreseeable  future.  To  maintain  current 
growth  rates,  automation  of  the  production  ot  p<irtioas  o1  ihc  intellects  •! 
content,  as  w’ell  as  the  production  of  the  physical  and  equivalent 

forms  of  storea  information,  will  increase.  ' The  qia  'lioa  arises:  "Are 
librarians,  especiallv  those  in  middle  and  upper  lei  H ixisitions,  with 
only  the  basic  qualificiation  ol  a master's  degree  in  libra cianship, 
properly  equit^jed  to  handle  this  changing  situation  ? ’ 
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For  the  management  personnel  of  the  library  this  has  meant  new  problems 
in  understanding,  planning,  staffing,  communication,  and  coordination. 
The  library  administrator  and  his  staff  now  have  to  use  new  management 
tools  that  are  more  sophisticated  and  complex.  This  need  for  training 
in  management  was  also  singled  out  by  Ginsberg  (Ref.  16)  who  empha- 
sized that  the  library  schools  nuist  make  a place  for  administrative 
concepts  and  skills  in  their  curriculum  in  light  of  recent  changes: 

As  libraries  make  more  use  of  supporting  personnel,  it  becomes 
important  that  senior  librarians  have  some  understanding  of 
personnel  management.  Similarly,  as  libraries  are  grouped  into 
larger  systems,  the  leadership  needs  some  understanding  of  the 
science  and  art  of  management  of  large  organizations.  If  graduate 
schools  are  to  educate  leaders  rather  than  technicians,  they  must 
stress  many  hitherto  neglected  aspects  of  management. 

Today , not  only  are  the  traditional  academic  and  scientific  disciplines 
in  an  active  state  of  cross-fertilization,  but  they  also  feel  the  impact 
of  new  disciplines.  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Libraries 
33 ),  while  noting  that  library  personnel  need  a broader  range  of 
competence  than  has  ever  been  required  before,  lists  as  one  of  the 
dilemmas  of  the  profession  the  need  for  "enlisting  more  fully  the  aid  of 
the  various  disciplines  of  the  social,  behavioral,  and  applied  sciences  in 
preparing  library  science  students  for  the  changing  requirements  of 
library  management  and  the  evolving  role  of  the  library  in  our  society. " 

The  seeming  shortage  of  manpower  in  librarianship  could  be  much  better 
attacked  if  the  existing  manpower  could  be  better  directed  and  utilized, 
since  there  is  evidence  to  support  the  premise  that  the  profession  is  a 
long  way  from  realizing  the  potential  represented  by  the  personnel 
already  recruited.  To  correct  this  situation,  additional  training  for 
middle  and  upper-level  personnel  beyond  the  first  professional  degree 
is  necessary,  for  it  is  training,  as  pointed  out  by  Hall  (Ref.  17),  that 
must  precede  and  will  determine  to  a large  extent  how  effectively  man- 
power can  be  used. 

The  rapidity  of  the  technological,  societal,  and  behavioral  changes  soon 
overv^elms  a librarian  who  does  not  develop  a continuous  system  of 
self-education,  ft  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  the  individual 
library  practitioner  to  keep  up  with  the  literature  unless  he  ba-*^  corre- 
spondingly advanced  his  background  training.  The  need  in  continuing 
education  is  both  for  overcoming  obsolescence  in  areas  covered  in  one's 
basic  training  and  also  for  enabling  the  individual  advancing  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Ubrary  to  equip  himself  with  a broader  and  deeper,  and 
often  newer  base  of  knowledge  than  he  received  in  the  fifth-year  master's 
program.  Simultaneously,  as  Corson  (Ref.  6 ) points  out,  the  rising 
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manafivr  or  ntlmiaHtrai<'r  must  ilcv«?|op  an  ''ovc  i lny'*  of  competeriOies 
'<  rich  include  i solid  grasp  of  rulniinistrativc  and  c‘Xi*cutivc  skills  and 
processes,  ospcciallv  the  capacity  diirajir.i  '^  i>thcvs.,  as  well  as 
k.mil!ariiy  with  b',  iiitorna!  an. 5 ■'•ternal  ‘.*avii*<'rnu<*’il . The  needs  of 
lliu’ariaiis  »ii  posiiiiui."  ot  rcspon.obilitc  today  Hmih!  .M  em  to  demand 

..lijii  .(II  . • <b<v  « v'bo  are  mIiT  i*!.  . positions  of  loader- 

snip,  fns  pointed  r-ni  i'\  Orenn-aa  <llef.  10)  and  Jh’ndv  anil  Wasserman 

‘ .-'  li  L ind  s ''.iK  Lacr  'ii.va.rianship  ’■  ii!  no  able  to  insti- 

liile  ehangrs  and  . ansiorm  itself  in  a manner  eii  'rent  pressures 

ill  society'  dcp.iar.d  now. 


i 'B.TCTIVKT 


Tiio  purpose  ol  iliir^  research  is  tO  accelerate  tb.-  vij.  ..iy  of  training 
gea»*C’d  to  the  ncivial  nced'^  -'f  piacticiiig  bbrnH  .n.  ,i  it-  at  the  post- 
master’s level  in  lil>r.iry  school's  ihi‘OT4>n  a ihi^-  • en.  Mioe-half-yeai 
program  ot  research  and  dev'dopment  wLich  .ii.  *ivi‘  three  phases: 


' til  c I;  The  priiiiarv  oju;ctivr  of  Ihi*?  j>hasi-  <'  ? -.'udy  has  been  the 
assess nient  of  job  dimensions  and  e*!;io..rional  needs  of  middle 
and  up})er-levt  I iH^rsonnel  in  libran  ^ initially  on  a 
si4r;e\  of  Fedeial  librarians.  Graf*.  ^ hrough  14,  who  hold 
a degree  in  library  science.  It  is  J.e  purpose  of  this  phase 
to  est:.Mf;  h a 1‘UPtl  .'•nd  comp, •.•'be.  I aa  base  which  can 
be  used  in  the  planning  and  i mole  nit  111:^  i .m  of  Phases  II  and 
111.  It  i‘j  ihis  nhase  of  the  prograrc,  covering  one-and-one- 
half  year.«,  tliat  is  described  in  this  rorart. 


Phase  IT-  The  .it'velopmcnt  of  models  for  perlinoni  courses  for  inclu- 
si»»n  ir.  \ post-niaslci ‘a  one-vc-ar  "’pccI  li/niion  program  is 
the  chief  objective  of  this  phase,  isi-iy  the.  systems  approach 
to  educational  planning,  the  coursta  eh  fi>r  development 
and  the  ( ontent  included  will  reflet . Pv  hidings  from  Phase  I 
of  the  program.  The  development  of  pi*t/gr:im  content  is 
based  vir.  Ihc  premise  that  e'-c*”'  p'’c^i\itii  of  continuing  edu- 
cation must  be  very  .''arefully  and  continuously  scrutinized  and 
ovaluiHcd,  it  .u.isl  ,d.\ays  be  alcri  lu.  .ind  ever  investigating, 
the  wants  ami  needs  of  the  member.'^  of  the  profession  as 
well  as  those  of  the  user  and  society  i:»  general,  and  must 
hiltill  the.<=o  ebangiiv  needs  to  the  rr«rm  within  the  limits 
of  available  money  and  leaching  rcL.«niJtcs, 


Phase  III:  The  objectives  of  this  phase  are  the  testing  and  evaluation  of 

the  models  (levclop«'d  in  Phase  II  and  tiio  development  of  a 
post-MLS  program  which  will  ultimately  be  integrated  with 


the  master and  doctor’s  degree  programs. 

FOCUS  ON  PRACTICING  LIBRARIANS 

Before  delineating  the  specific  objectives  of  the  project,  it  is  necessary 
to  pause  and  clearly  specify  the  audience  for  whom  the  proposed  post- 
master's program  is  beii^  developed  as  a result  of  Phase  I of  this  study. 
Library  education  is  at  the  crossroads  today  so  far  as  the  sixth-year 
programs  are  concerned.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  the  needs  of  future 
library  educators  to  consider  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  the  needs 
of  the  practicing  librarians.  Traditionally,  the  fifth-year  master's 
program  makes  no  such  distinction  — nor  is  it  necessary  at  that  level  — 
but  the  distinction,  as  asserted  by  Swank  (Ref.  40) , needs  to  be  made 
at  the  sixth-year  level.  The  sixth-year  programs  in  existence  today, 
according  to  Swank,  aim  primarily  at  education  for  the  practicing 
librarians,  but  the  Frj^den  study  (Ref.  15  ) of  post -master's  programs 
in  librarianship  show  that  some  schools  tr>'  to  do  both. 

Even  as  Swank  suggests  in  the  field  of  librarianship,  Culbertson  (Ref.  7 ) 
recommends  in  the  discipline  of  education  a differentiated  training  pro- 
gram at  the  postgraduate  level  for  those  preparing  for  administration 
and  for  those  preparing  for  positions  as  teachers  or  researchers. 
Culbertson  bases  his  argument  for  differentiation  on  the  assumption 
that  the  skills  and  values,  as  well  as  the  setting  in  which  skills  and 
values  are  to  be  applied  by  these  two  groups  of  personnel,  are  sub- 
stantially different.  Further,  Culbertson  contends  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  one  given  individual  to  acquire  effectiveness  in  all  aspects 
of  knowledge  utilization,  and  so  he  proposes  a pre^am  for  administrators 
and  practitioners  that  is  specifically  different  in  regard  to  skills,  values, 
and  knowledge  required  from  the  pr<^am  he  recommends  for  the  prep- 
aration and  improvement  of  teachers  and  researchers. 

In  summary,  it  is  advocated  that  the  training  for  administrators  and 
practitioners  returning  for  post- master's  training  should  unfold  within 
the  actual  (or  simulated)  organizational  setting  while  the  problems  pre- 
scribed for  teachers  and  researchers  would  largely  unfold  within  the 
university  context. 

It  will  be  only  in  Phase  Til,  after  experimenting  with  the  development  and 
use  of  the  model  courses,  that  attention  will  be  directed  in  more  depth  to 
ways  in  which  sixth-year  courses  and  programs  might  be  reconciled  with 
doctoral  programs. 

F(X:US  ON  FEDERAL  LIBRARIANS 

In  a statistical  study  such  as  this  one,  it  is  always  judicious  to  concentrate 
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on  one  sorter  of  a large  population  because  of  the  internal  homogeneitv  of 
such  a sector.  The  search  for  such  a sector  within  librarianship  ended  with 
the  selection  of  Federal  librarians.  The  Federal  libraiie-^  form  such  a homo- 
geneous sector  and  seemed  tc  satisfy  all  the  necessary  criteria  for  choosing 
a sector; 

(1) ln  Federal  libraries  theie  is  a uniformitv  in  the  rlefinition  oi  middle 
and  upper- le^'cl  fje^sonncl  which  make.'  fi'o  . >v  - ' i inlysis  ensie. . 

(2)  Federal  liorr»ri<*s  are  di.strj!  irod  oliie  f.F  aU  ever  the  Fiiited 

States  and  the  wort i,  Also,  v.itbinthe  Froorsl  see!  'r  ' 

type  of  library  service  — special,  academic,  puDiic  and  .‘-efiool  - 
represented.  This  automatically  suggesTF  b'  fjs^hf  sis  that  'federal 
librarians  arc^  representative  i>f  all  type"  Ubr  r ans  t ' . 

verified  in  the  study). 

(2)  Federal  libraries  have,  in  some  cases,  progresse  d further  than 
other  types  of  libraries  in  the  use  of  current  technological  innova- 
tions n’^rl  de^’'elopment  of  new  cone^v)^G  ■*  ■ Lbo.«ii'*  iirmh/ed  in 
automation,  selective  dissemination  ot  informs; ios.  use  of  sy.^^tems 
analysis,  development  of  communication  ncdwoid  , .md  the  use  of 
new  management  concepts  such  as  program  planning  and  budgeting. 
Therefore,  it  was  premised  that  some  of  the  newc‘r  technological 
and  management  advances  would  be  adequately  ret'ecsented  in  tlie 
Federal  library  complex. 

(4)  The  existence  of  library  complexes,  with  regional  branches  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country,  makes  the  Federal  libraries  especially 
interesting  from  the  point  of  viev/  of  future  utilization  of  automation 
and  the  future  development  of  informal netv\ork  communications 
systems,  such  as  the  one  now  being  devolope.l  ot  iho  National 
Agricultural  Libr.iry  called  the  Agricultural  irr.ee  Information 
Network  Development  Plan  (R^f.  27). 

(5)  Since  the  Federal  Library  Committee  was  ir+pr.vtcrl  in  the  study 
and  cooperated  in  the  project  in  many  wavs,  • vas  felt  that  the 
non-response  rate  would  be  low. 

(6)  The  Federal  Library  Committee  was  able  to  make  available  a list  of 
all  Federal  libraries,  so  that  the  popul.-^lion  could  identified. 

(7)  Although  Federal  librarians  are  spread  out  all  o\er  the  world, 
the  heaviest  concentration  of  middle  and  upper-U**  personnel 
is  in  the  Greater  Washington  Area,  which  h.as  meant  that  the 
Department  of  Library  Science  of  The  Catholic  University  of 
America  has  been  in  an  excellent  position  to  interview  and 
make  direct  contacts  with  the  personnel  in  all  the  Ivpos  of 
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libraries  represented  within  the  scope  of  Federal  librarianship. 
Thus  the  human  and  material  resources  essential  to  the  study 
have  been  close  at  hand,  making  for  convenience  and  economy 
in  conducting  the  research. 

PROBLEMS  IN  PHASE  I 

Before  adequate  continuing  education  programs  for  librarians  can  be 
planned  and  put  into  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some  very  basic 
types  of  information. 

(1)  Ascertain  the  kinds  of  job  activities  in  which  middle  and  upper-level 
professional  staff  members  of  libraries  are  actually  engaged. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  what  kind  of  work  middle  and  upper-level 
librarians  are  actually  engaged  in.  The  answer  to  the  deceptively 
simple  question,  ’’What  do  people  do  in  their  jobs  ?”  provides  a 
more  precise  knowledge  base  on  which  to  build  courses  and  curricula 
than  has  been  available  before.  It  is  necessary  to  know  what  talents 
and  skills  and  concepts  are  required  for  middle  and  upper-level  pro- 
fessional posts  in  the  evolving  library  both  now  and  in  the  future. 
WTiat  terminal  behavioral  patterns  following  a post-master’s  pro- 
gram are  most  needed  in  order  to  man  and  manage  a library  effec- 
tively ? This  study  starts  with  the  premise  that  in  order  to  establish 
a sound  base  for  curriculum  development  it  is  first  necessary  to 
study  what  concepts,  knowlege,  and  techniques  are  required 
for  personnel  to  perform  at  an  optimum  level  of 
efficiency. 

(2)  Discover  the  self -perceived  educational  needs  of  the  Federal 
librarian  respondents. 

Another  essential  input  for  ciu*riculum  construction  was  a listing 
of  possible  courses  that  might  meet  the  needs  of  librarians  as 
they  planned  for  their  individual  career  development.  The  Federal 
librarians  indicated  their  educational  needs  in  several  ways: 

(1)  the  areas  iri  which  they  would  be  interested  in  taking  courses; 

(2)  the  areas  in  which  they  would  be  interested  in  takii%'  workshops 
or  short-term  courses;  i;»)  whether  or  not  they  would  enroll  for  a 
one-year  post-MI5  pr(^ram  (as  distinguished  from  single  courses) 
in  library  science;  (4)  whether  or  not  they  would  enroll  for  a 
doctoral  program  in  library  science;  (5)  whether  or  not  they  would 
enroll  for  a graduate  program  in  non-library  science  subject  areas 
at  a pre-doctoral  or  doctoral  level;  (6)  what  type  of  formal  study 
they  had  ei^aged  in  since  receiving  their  MI^  degree;  (7)  whether 
or  not  there  were  any  formal  scientific,  technical  or  professional 
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courses  they  lacked  which  they  felt  would  have  been  especially  help- 
ful to  them  in  their  present  position;  (8)  whether  or  not  there  are 
activities  that  they  felt  they  should  be  emraged  in  for  which  their 
previous  training  had  not  prepared  them:  and  finally  (9)  their  general 
suggestions  for  courses  and  curricula  at  the  post- MLS  level  were 
solicited. 

(3)  Compare  asr.cssments  made  by  top-level  library  administrative 
personnel  toward  curricular  content  vith  assessments  made  by 
quesiiomiaire  respondents. 

A further  input  that  the  project  staff  considered  as  a necessary  part 
of  the  research  effort  was  to  find  out  the  extent  of  agreement  between 
what  the  librarians  expressed  as  their  needs  for  courses  and  pro- 
grams at  the  post-MLS  level,  and  what  their  supervisors  thought 
would  be  the  most  important  elements  to  be  added  to  the  base 
knowledge  which  the  MLS  provides.  How  best  should  the  employee 
receive  training  in  these  additional  competencies  ? Answers  to  these 
questions  '\i1l  give  an  indication  of  how  much  support,  regarding 
finances  and  time,  the  administrative  personnel  will  be  willing  to 
use  in  promoting  the  program  or  programs  developed. 

It  was  also  i mportant  lo  find  the  attitudes  of  supervisors  toward  post- 
master’s t:di«cation  because  it  was  found  in  the  by  E.  W.  Stone 

(Ref.  38)  lh:il  one  of  the  three  chief  factors  \vhich  prevented  librarians 
from  engaging  in  formal  course  work  was  lack  of  encouragement  or  a 
negative  attitude  on  the  part  of  their  supervisors.  In  fact,  one-third 
of  the  respondents  in  the  study  felt  their  supervisors  opposed  their 
taking  formal  course  work  at  the  post-master's  level. 

(4)  Isolate  and  analyze  variables  (age,  education,  time  in  position,  etc.) 
and  isolate  ihcir  relationship  to  job  structure  and  course  demands. 

These  variables  related  primarily  to  the  background  characteristics 
of  the  professional  labor  force,  its  education  and  experience,  and 
its  present  status.  Age,  sex,  degrees  held,  number  of  years  of 
experience,  present  position,  number  of  people  supervised,  years 
worked  for  the  Federal  govcirnment  and  amount  of  avoidable  detail, 
are  some  of  the  kinds  of  information  requested  by  the  survey. 

(5)  Identify  courses  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  by  practicing 
librarians  and  by  top-level  administrative  personnel. 

(6)  Determine  and  develop  some  specifications  for  the  model  courses 
for  Phase  n,  based  on  analysis  of  the  data. 
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(7)  Make  a preliminary  identification  and  study  of  new  instructional 
techniques  that  might  be  effectively  used  in  the  development  of  the 
model  courses  planned  for  Phase  II  of  the  project. 

The  data  used  in  the  survey  was  obtained  from  a questionnaire  sent  to 
Federal  librarians,  grades  9 through  14,  and  from  interviews  with 
supervisory  personnel,  both  of  which  are  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  in, 
’’Design  of  the  Study”.  The  total  scope  of  the  research  project,  including 
Phase  I,  which  is  reported  in  this  paper,  as  well  as  the  program  elements 
proposed  for  Phases  II  and  m are  summed  up  in  Appendix  A. 

RELATED  RESEARCH 

Throughout  Phase  I of  the  project,  a review  of  relevant  lilerature  v'-’s 
carried  on  concurrently  with  other  activities.  Depending  upon  the  needs 
of  the  project  at  different  periods  of  time,  this  literature  search  concen- 
trated on  such  areas  as;  investigation  of  current  related  projects;  survey 
of  current  trends  in  library  science  education  and  curriculum  development; 
continuing  education;  the  methodolc^y  of  constructing  job  inventories; 
techniques  of  questionnaire  construction;  interview  techniques  and  tech- 
niques of  constructing  an  interview  schedule;  systems  approach  to  educa- 
tional planning  and  curriculum  building;  preliminary  identification  of 
instructional  techniques  and  methods  that  would  seem  to  be  of  value  in 
developing  and  packaging  new  library  science  courses.  The  literatiure  in 
these  areas  which  would  seem  to  be  the  most  valuable  to  others  planning 
post-MLS  educational  programs  is  listed  in  the  Bibliography  by  major 
subject  areas. 


Courses  and  Programs  at  the  Post- Master’s  Level  in  Library  Science. 

In  the  specific  area  of  post-master’s  programs  in  library  science  or  a 
sixth-year  program,  there  is  very  little  to  be  found  in  the  literature. 

The  chief  source  of  information  on  the  programs  is  found  in  the  study  by 
Fryden  (Ref.  15 ) and  an  article  by  Swank  (Ref.  40  ) . 

In  Williamson’s  (Ref.  42)  report  of  1923  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the 
weaknesses  of  library  education  in  this  country  were  forcefully  presented. 
One  of  his  recommendations  was  that  all  library  schools  be  attached  to 
institutions  of  hi^er  learning.  This  change  gradually  took  place. 

In  1926  the  Board  of  Education  for  librariansMp  of  the  ALA,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  determined  that 
a student  who  had  completed  a year’s  work  in  librarianship  after  four  years 
of  college  work  w’ould  receive  a second  bachelor’s  degree  (BS,  BSLS,  etc.) 
rather  than  a professional  master’s  degree.  It  was  decided  that  advanced 
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trsiining  could  be  obtained  through  the  sixth-year  programs  at  the  T3^e  I 
library  schools,  and,  after  1928,  the  doctoral  program  at  the  University 

of  Chicago. 

In  the  early  1950 ’s  this  pattern  began  to  change.  The  BLS  was  converted 
into  a fifth-year  master's  degree,  the  sixth-year  master's  rapidly  disap- 
peared, and  the  doctorate  was  offered  at  more  than  one  library  school. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  in  this  study  is  the  fact  that  the  sixth-year 
master's  degree  almost  completely  disappeared.  That  degree  was  intended 
to  provide  advanced  training  needed  by  the  profession,  but  to  be  less  de- 
manding that  the  work  needed  to  obtain  a doctorate.  Although  many  library 
schools  have  allowed  interested  persons  who  have  had  training  in  librar- 
ianship  to  take  additional  course  work  on  an  informal  basis,  the  degree 
program  per  se  has  virtually  disappeared,  Tn  the  last  few  years,  however, 
several  library  schools  have  inaugurated  formal  programs  of  instruction  at 
the  post-master's  degree  level  which  are  distinct  from  the  doctoral 
programs. 

These  programs,  most  generally  designated  as  "post-master's  programs" 
were  examined  by  Fryden  (Ref.  15)  in  1968  at  which  time  he  found  that 
there  were  eleven  such  programs  in  American  library  schools  accredited 
by  the  American  Library  Association's  Committee  on  Accreditation.  Ref- 
erences to  these  programs  are  few,  and  there  never  seems  to  have  been 
a printed  list  of  schools  offering  such  programs  until  Fryden  made  his 
listing  early  in  1968.  He  included:  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
Columbia  University,  Emory  University,  Florida  State  University,  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Louisiana  State  Univer  dty,  the  University  of 
Maryland,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Western  Michigan  University,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  addition 
to  the  eleven  schools  cited  by  Fryden,  the  research  staff  found  that  in  the 
fall  of  1969,  eight  other  schools  stated  in  their  most  recent  catalogs  that 
some  kind  of  advanced  certificate  or  degree  was  offered  for  completion  of 
a sixth-year  program.  Those  listing  such  programs  were:  Drexel,  Kent 
State,  Michigan,  North  Texas  State,  Peabody  ( which  had  some  type  of 
program  which  ran  until  1965,  but  was  discontinued  until  the  fall  of  1968), 
Texas,  and  Texas  Womens  University  — a total  of  sixteen  in  all. 

After  his  study  of  the  programs  in  operation  at  the  time  of  his  report, 
Fryden  (Ref.  15:26)  raised  some  pertinent  and  troubling  questions  about 
the  present  status  and  future  prospects  of  these  programs,  "On  what  base 
do  these  programs  build?"  Fryden  found  that  the  requirements  varied 
widely  from  school  to  school.  He  also  found  that  there  was  not  a clear 
relationsHp  between  the  post- master's  programs  and  the  doctoral  programs. 

Fryden  gave  particular  attention  to  the  coincidence  between  the 
availability  of  governmental  funds  and  (1)  the  dates  when  the  programs 
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began  and  (2)  the  number  of  students.  He  raised  the  pertinent  questions: 
"Wliat  would  happen  if  the  funds  were  severely  cut  or  dropped  completely? 
To  what  extent  would  the  universities  then  fund  the  programs  themselves? 
Indeed,  what  would  have  happened  if  no  outside  money  had  been  available?” 
In  fact,  at  least  one  of  the  programs  listed  by  Fryden  has  been  dropped 
because  of  the  lack  of  Federal  support. 

He  queries  further  as  to  whether  other  schools  will  start  post-master's 
programs  and  whether  these  will  depend  on  outside  sources  of  money, 
and  asks  if  the  programs  will  eventually  require  some  sort  of  evaluation 
and  accreditation.  He  asks: 

To  what  extent  is  it  proper  that  the  Office  of  Education  be  the 
agency  which  so  stroi^ly  controls  the  destiny  of  the  programs  ? 

In  short,  by  rel5dng  so  heavily  on  outside  funds  which  are 
subject  (1)  to  Congressional  vagaries,  (2) to  competition  from 
the  requests  from  other  library  schools,  and  (3)  to  an  extra- 
mural committee  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education;  do  the 
schools  surrender  apart  of  their  autonomy?  (Ref.  15:29) 

Fryden  concludes  with  the  general,  but  practical,  si^gestion  that  other 
occupational  groups  be  examined  to  see  what  they  do  to  promote  com  in- 
ning education  beyond  the  first  professional  degree. 

In  writing  about  these  programs  in  library  science  in  1967,  Swank  (Ref.  40: 
17)  asserts  that  "sixth-year  prc^ams  of  specialization  are  desirable 
and  may  indeed  soon  be  necessary. " He  emphasized,  as  noted  earlier 
in  this  chapter,  however,  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  education  for 
service  from  education  for  teaching  or  research.  Swank  candidly  sums 
up  the  library  profession's  provision  for  post-master's  programs  in 
one  short  sentence:  "We  are  all  mixed  up.  " 

Currently,  Danton  (Ref.  8 ) is  conducting  a survey  of  the  post- master's 
programs  in  the  library  schools  accredited  by  the  A merican  Library 
Association  in  order  to  determine  their  aims,  content  and  methods. 

This  is  a special  project  of  the  Committee  on  Accreditation  of  the 
American  Library  Association  made  possible  through  a J.  Morris  Jones, 
World  Book  Encyclopedia,  A La  Goals  award  for  1969-1970. 

A recent  study  by  E.  W.  Stone  (Ref.  38)  provided  some  evidence  that 
graduate  librarians  do  not  rate  formal  course  work  at  the  post- master's 
level  as  truly  important  to  their  career  development  when  weighed  against 
other  professional  activities.  In  this  study  the  librarians  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  relative  importance  of  37  opportunities  for  professional 
development.  Out  of  these  37  items  a sixth-year  program  in  library 
science  received  the  lowest  possible  rank.  Other  types  of  formal  course 
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work  also  received  low  rankings  from  the  respondents,  who  were  1956 
and  1961  graduates  of  accredited  American  library  schools.  Formal 
course  work  beyond  the  MLS  for  certification  purposes  ranked  36th. 

Formal  course  work  toward  getting  a second  master's  in  a subject 
speciality  was  28th.  Formal  course  work  toward  getting  a doctorate 
ranked  25th.  In  this  same  study,  the  librarians  were  also  asked  to 
indicate  their  own  degree  of  involvement  in  the  37  opportunities.  In  the 
amount  of  involvement  in  relation  to  the  other  opport'onities,  formal 
course  work  again  received  uniformly  low  rankings.  Rank  37  was  formal 
course  work  iu  sixth-year  post-master's  programs;  rank  34  was  formal 
course  work  for  certification  purposes;  rank  31  was  formal  course  work 
toward  a second  master's  degree  in  a subject  speciality;  and  rank  30 
was  formal  course  work  toward  a doctoral  degree. 

It  was  also  found  that  only  5. 8 per  cent  of  the  entire  sample  of  138  li- 
brarians had  obtained  an  additional  advanced  degree  foUowii]^  the  MLS. 
However,  38.4  per  cent  had  taken  some  courses  for  credit  after  the 
fifth-year  master's  degree  in  library  science.  Apparently  the  respondents 
recognized  the  importance  of  knowledge  in  the  area  of  automation  since 
this  was  a substantial  favorite  of  the  workshops  and  short  courses  that 
they  took.  Of  these  short  courses  in  automation,  however,  19  per  cent 
were  evaluated  as  being  of  little  or  no  help  to  them  Jn  their  jobs. 

Further  the  Stone  study  found  that  the  three  forces  thft  most  strongly 
influence  librarians  to  enroll  in  formal  course  work  were:  (1)  the  op- 
portunity to  use  new  knowledge  on  the  job;  (2)  the  high  quality  of  coimse 
work  itself;  and  (3)  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  new  and  creative  ideas. 
The  major  deterrents  to  taking  such  work  were:  (1)  lack  of  available 
time  and  the  difficulty  of  scheduling;  (2)  inconvenience  of  formal  course 
work;  and  (3)  lack  of  encouragement  from  the  respondent's  supervisor, 
administration,  or  board.  These  findings  and  others  within  that  study 
point  to  the  need  for  library  schools  to  weigh  properly  the  importance 
of  motivation  in  encouraging  librarians  to  study  at  the  post-master's 
level.  They  also  point  up  the  dilemma  that  the  profession  faces,  as 
concluded  in  that  study,  of  re-evaluating  the  tjT>e  of  activities  that  the 
librarian  considers  most  important  for  his  professional  development  in 
order  to  meet  the  felt  needs  of  society  today  in  terms  of  Improved 
service. 

Also  relevant  to  the  present  study  was  a survey  in  1968  by  Phillips 
(Ref.  30  ) which  identified  the  most  pressing  training  needs  among  Federal 
librarians  then.  Based  on  replies  from  95  respondents  with  an  average 
grade  level  of  9. 5 and  10  3/4  years  in  the  Federal  service,  the  top  five 
training  needs  listed  by  the  respondents  were:  (1)  keeping  up-to-date 
with  developments  in  library  science;  (2)  staff  development  and  moti- 
vation; (3)  application  of  automatic  data  processing  to  library  activities; 
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(4)  management  practices  and  problems  in  Federal  libraries;  and  (5) 
human  relations  and  supervisory  practices. 

The  Professional  Education  of  Media  Service  Personnel  (Ref.  39 ) a 
report  on  one  of  the  projects  of  the  Center  for  Library  and  Educational 
Media  Studies  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  addresses  itself  through  a 
series  of  papers  b3*  specialists  to  the  problems  involved  in  developing 
a curriculum  on  three  graduate  levels  for  the  professional  training  of 
media  specialists  in  schools  and  colleges.  It  defines  the  various  compe- 
tencies, skills,  and  knowledges  required  by  the  specialist;  it  points  out 
the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  media  service  and  the  need  to  draw  upon 
the  sources  of  such  areas  as  cc'ucational  psychology,  communications, 
sociology , and  computer  sciences;  and  it  further  indicates  the  need  to 
identify  and  evaluate  new  instructional  techniques  to  be  used  in  the 
training  programs. 

Continuing  Education  Bei'^ond  the  First  Professional  Degree  in  Related 
Disciplines. 

In  his  work  on  the  professional  school,  McGlothlin  (Ref.  23 ) stated  that 
a qualified  professional  should  be  "competent  in  practice  of  the  profession, 
social  understanding,  ethical  behavior,  and  scholarly  concern. " He 
placed  responsibility  for  this  accomplishment  on  the  professional  school 
when  he  added:  'These  aims  are  not  reached,  therefore,  at  a single  point 
in  time.  The  school  must  judge  itself  and  be  judged  on  its  influence  over 
the  full  careers  of  its  graduates.  Nothing  less  than  endless  growth  can 
be  considered  success." 

In  recent  years  professional  schools  have  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  being  concerned  about  continuing  education.  Speaking 
at  the  1967  Mdwinter  Meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association, 

Houle  (Ref.  20 ) expressed  the  importance  of  continuing  education  to 
professions  in  the  following  statement. 

While  continuii^  education  will  not  cure  all  the  problems  of  the 
professions,  without  it  no  cure  is  possible.  The  task  for  this 
generation  is  to  woi  k,  amid  all  the  distractions  and  complexities 
of  practice,  to  aid  the  individual,  either  alone  or  in  his  natural 
work  groups,  constantly  to  refine  his  sensitivities,  to  enlarge 
Ms  conceptions,  and  to  increase  Ms  capacity  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  Ms  work  requires  as  that  work  is  seen  in  the 
larger  contexts  of  his  own  personality,  and  the  society  of  wMch 
he  is  a part.  In  all  such  efforts  the  ultimate  aim  — seldom 
sougM  directly,  but  always  present  — is  to  insure  that  the 
active  members  of  a profession  exercise  the  self-discipline 
and  the  dedication  wMch  their  preferred  positions  impose 
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upon  them. 

A sampling  of  some  of  the  many  studies  in  related  disciplines  which  have 
recognized  the  necessity  for  continuing  professional  education,  especially 
in  the  provision  of  formal  course  work  beyond  the  first  professional 
degree,  are  cited  here. 

In  turning  to  other  professions  to  find  what  is  being  done  to  develop  those 
already  recruited  and  practicing  in  their  chosen  fields  of  specialization, 
the  philosophy  presented  by  Corson  and  Paul  (Ref.  6)  for  developing  top 
level  personnel  in  the  Federal  system  contains  many  concepts  tkat.  would 
seem  applicable  to  the  development  of  continuing  education  programs 
within  librarianship.  Corson  takes  the  point  of  view  that  before  any 
recommendation  can  be  made  r^arding  training  and  career  development 
it  is  first  necessary  to  focus  on  the  functions  actually  performed  by  the 
men  and  women  now  serving  in  top-level  positions.  In  short,  to  find  what 
people  actually  do  in  their  positions.  The  answer  to  that  question  will 
suggest  the  talents  and  capabilities  required.  On  the  basis  of  the  findings 
from  a detailed  questionnaire  completed  by  424  top-level  respondents  anH 
from  extensive  personal  interviews,  Corson  (Ref.  6:156)  emphasizes  the 
need  for  replacing  old  knowledge  and  old  skills  with  new.  **The  hi^ier  the 
career  executive  rises  and  the  more  years  that  elapse  after  he  haa  started 
his  career,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  replacing  the  obsolescent  both  in  his 
understanding  of  the  substantive  field  and  in  administrative  technique. " 

The  necessary  updating  and  substitution  of  new  methods  and  concepts  for 
old  ones,  Corson  affirms,  can  be  provided  in  a university  setting,  if  the 
institution  recognizes  the  individual's  own  need  and  does  not  force  the 
individual  into  a rigid  program  reflecting  the  faculty's  conception  of  the 
individual's  needs,  or  into  courses  and  seminars  designed  for  the  training 
of  doctoral  candiates  preparing  for  teaching  and  research. 

The  importance  of  offering  differentiated  training  programs  for  those 
wishing  to  improve  their  ability  as  practical  administrators  as  distin- 
guished from  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  or  research, 
is  also  reflected  in  current  writing  in  education  as  exemplified  by 
Culbertson  (Ref.  7)  in  a paper  referred  to  earlier  in  thi>!  chapter. 
Culbertson  is  very  specific  in  his  description  of  how  these  programs 
should  differ.  For  example,  instead  of  research  paper  or  thesis  type 
of  assignments  for  those  preparing  for  administrative  positions,  he 
recommends  work  on  major  administrative  or  leadership  problems,  or 
work  with  a team  vdiich  would  apply  research  findings  in  decision  situ- 
ations in  an  actual  work  situation,  based  on  systems  analysis.  He  suggests 
further  that  the  administrative  group  might  work  on  organizational  changes 
needed  in  a given  institution  in  order  to  achieve  better  management  or 
planning.  In  other  words,  the  administrator  and  the  practitioner  would 
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derive  learning  experiences  within  the  context  of  actual  situations  covering 
the  problems  which  would  confront  them  when  assigned  to  a position  of 
institutional  leadership. 

The  need  for  programs  developed  especially  for  the  manager  or  adminis- 
trator who  wishes  to  improve  his  abilities  for  further  service  on  the  job 
is  reflected  in  the  findii^s  from  a survey  of  university  catalogs  which 
revealed  that  in  a large  number  of  occupational  areas  special  programs 
were  available  beyond  those  required  for  the  first  professional  degree. 

For  example,  it  was  found  that  there  were  provisions  for  a master's  in 
administration  in  such  areas  as  engineering,  business,  education, 
pharmacy,  agriculture,  hotel,  hospital,  and  public  administration.  In 
the  area  of  hospital  administration  alone  there  were  19  universities  who 
belong  to  the  Association  of  University  Programs  in  Hospital  Adminis- 
tration and  offer  a master's  degree  in  administration  for  practitioners. 

Examples  of  studies  and  research  in  other  professions  which  are  helpful 
as  background  material  in  planning  and  offer  examples  of  many  innovative 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  continuing  professional  education  include: 
Hewitt  (Ref.  18  ) for  pharmacy;  Dubin  and  Marlowe  (Ref.  14 ) and  Reis  man 
(Ref.  32 ) for  engineering;  Taylor  (Ref,  41 ) and  Knox  (Ref.  22  ) for  law; 
National  Education  Association  (Ref.  28)  for  education;  McMahon  (Ref.  24 ) 
for  adult  education;  Dubin  and  others  (Ref.  13 ) for  public  administration; 
Dubin  (Ref.  12 ) for  business  and  industry;  Dryer  (Ref.  11 ) for  medicine; 
Mosher  (Ref.  26)  and  Honey  (Ref.  19 ) for  public  service;  and  Randall 
(Ref.  31 ) for  science  administration. 

Studies  of  Types  of  librarians. 

In  planning  courses  and  curricula  it  is  not  only  essential  to  know  the  tasks 
that  are  being  performed  by  those  for  whom  the  planning  is  being  done, 
but  it  is  also  important  to  know  the  bacl^ound  characteristics  of  that 
group  so  that  this  data  can  be  correlated  with  other  data  obtained  and 
patterns  established.  Some  studies  have  dealt  with  the  characteristics 
of  types  of  librarians,  althou^  few  have  been  national  or  comprehensive 
in  scope  of  coverage.  Morrison  (Ref.  25)  and  Schiller  (Ref.  35  ) are  the 
most  comprehensive  in  the  area  of  academic  librarianship.  Bryan  (Ref.  3 ) 
and  Drennan  (Ref.  10  ) and  Alvarez  (Ref.  1 ) surveyed  the  characteristics 
of  public  librarians,  viiile  Hall  (Ref.  17  ) has  isolated  knov/ledge,  skills, 
and  abilities  emphasized  in  certain  types  of  public  library  activities  and 
analyzed  them  in  relation  to  course  offerings  at  the  master's  level  in 
library  schools.  Another  study  by  Clayton  (Ref.  5 ) appraises  the 
personality  characteristics  among  library  students. 

A major  project  now  in  progress  is  the  School  Manpower  Project  being 
conducted  by  the  NEA,  which  in  some  ways  parallels  for  school  Ubrarians 
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this  study  on  Federal  librarians.  About  to  be  released  is  the  first  pub- 
lished report  of  the  study,  entitled  School  Library  Personnel  Task 
Analysts  Survey  (Ref.  29  ).  Two  other  major  phases  of  this  five-year 
program  center  attention  on  education  for  school  librarianship  and 
recruitment. 

In  the  area  of  special  librarianship  the  Special  Libraries  Association 
conducted  an  age  survey  In  1965  (Ref.  37 ) and  a salary  survey  in  1967 
(Ref.  36^.  Summary  data  concerning  personnel  of  special  Federal 
libraries,  of  value  to  the  present  study,  ran  be  found  in  Schick  and 
Howard's  survey  (Ref.  34)  of  special  libraries  serving  the  Federal 
government. 

Appropriate  material  from  all  of  these  studies,  as  well  as  many  others 
that  are  cited  in  the  Bibliography  in  relation  to  specific  phases  of  the 
project, has  been  drawn  upon  in  its  design  and  accomplishment.  But 
this  study  focuses  its  attention  principally  on  a matter  of  primary  concern 
to  the  profession,  and  one  which  was  emphasized  by  Asheim(Ref.  2 ) 
in  his  report  to  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Libraries,  namely 
education  tailored  to  the  demands  of  the  field. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY:  METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  the  procedures  and  methods 
utilized  in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  study. 

GENERAL  METHODOLOGY 

Prior  to  separating  the  procedures  and  methods  into  individual  parcels 
for  explanation,  the  presentation  of  an  overview  of  the  total  design  makes 
the  methodology  more  meaningful  to  the  reader.  A detailed  discussion  of 
individual  components  follows. 

The  first  data-gathering  instrument  for  the  study,  a questionnaire  con- 
taining 392  items^,  was  sent  to  a randomly  selected  sample  of  Federal 
librarians,  grades  9 through  14,  holding  a master's  degree  in  library 
science.  The  questionnaire  is  Appendix  B.  Three -hundred-and-sixty- 
five  Federal  librarians  completed  and  returned  the  questionnaire. 

The  second  data-gathering  instrument  was  an  interview  with  20  top-level 
library  administrators,  which  was  designed  to  (1)  supplement  and  com- 
bine the  data  gathered  through  the  questionnaire,  and  (2)  compare  the 
assessments  made  by  the  librarian  respondents  with  those  made  by  the 
top-level  administrators  concerning  courses,  curricula,  and  programs 
at  the  post-master's  level.  Details  concerning  the  interviews  are  pre- 
sented in  the  last  section  of  this  chapter. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY,  I:  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  questionnaire  as  mailed  to  the  librarians  in  the  sample  was  entitled: 

"A  Study  of  Job  Dimensions  and  Educational  Needs:  Post- MLS  Education 
for  Middle  and  Upper- Level  Personnel  in  Libraries  and  Information 
Centers. " The  arrangement  was  logical  and  at  the  same  time  was  de- 
signed with  the  intent  of  sustaining  the  respondent's  interest.  The  wording, 
especially  the  headings,  was  deliberately  made  personal. 

The  covering  letter  attached  to  each  questionnaire  identified  the  Project 
Director  and  the  Associate  Project  Director.  It  also  explained  the  bene- 
fits of  the  study  to  the  individual  respondent  and  to  the  profession  as  a 
whole.  It  assured  the  anonymity  of  the  replies.  The  covering  letter  and 
a follow-up  letter  are  presented  in  Appendix  C. 

^There  are  430  numbered  items  in  the  questionnaire,  but  38  of  these 
are  labelled  "Other"  to  be  filled  in  by  the  respondent  if  needed  to  specify 
something  not  on  the  basic  list. 
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The  final  structure  of  the  questionnaire  is  shown  by  its  headings  which 
follow- 

Part  I;  Evaluating  Job  Activities  You  Perform  in  Relation  to 

Time  and  Importance 

Part  II;  Your  Educational  Needs 

Part  ni;  Some  Information  About  Yourself  and  Your  Career 
Part  IV;  Lastly,  Your  Ideas  and  Comments 
Part  I;  Job  Inventory. 

Objectives,  The  primary  purpose  of  the  job  inventory  is  to  answer 
three  important  questions;  "In  what  kind  of  job  activities  are  the  middle 
and  upper-level  professional  staff  members  of  libraries  engaged?" 

"How  much  time  do  they  devote  to  these  activities  ?"  "How  important 
are  these  activities  at  the  level  of  the  individual  position?’ 

It  is  the  current  view,  supported  by  considerable  research  evidence, 
that  the  development  of  well-defined  job-relevant  objectives  based  on 
the  individual’s  needs  for  effective  job  performance  is  the  aspect  of 
curriculum  development  that  should  receive  primary  emphasis.  Smith 
(Ref.  25)  has  stated  that  job-related  objectives,  appropriately  developed, 
provide  clear  guidance  for  a systematic  development  of  the  course 

content. 

It  was  found  in  a recent  study  by  Stone  (Ref.  26)  that  application  of  know- 
ledge in  the  actual  job  situation  was  the  primary  motivation  for  engaging 
in  formal  course  work  at  the  post-master’s  level.  This  supports  the 
premise  that  curriculum  development  at  the  post-master’s  must 

start  with  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  librarian’s  job  activities. 

Background.  There  have  been  many  surveys  to  identify  what  the  in- 
dividual actually  does  on  the  job.  These  were  studied  careMly,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  different  methods  were  noted.  The  decision  was  reached 
that  the  job  inventory  was  the  method  best  suited  to  gather  information  on 
what  the  Federal  librarian  does  in  his  job. 

Previous  Studies.  One  of  the  most  common  approaches  to  the 
studf  of  job  activities  is  the  use  of  a "self-recording"  system  in  which 
the  respondent  records  how  he  utilizes  his  time  on  an  analysis  sheet 
provided  by  the  investigator.  Three  important  studies  using  this  method 
were:  (l)Carlson’s  influential  work  on  the  behavior  of  Swedish  executives 
(Ref.  8 );  (2)  Corson  and  Paul’s  recent  study  of  top-level  Federal 
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employees  (Ref.  9 );  and  (3)  Underwood's  administrative  profile  for  the 
director  of  a hospital  (Ref.  28  ). 

After  reviewing  these  and  other  studies  using  self-recording  techniques, 
it  appears  that  these  techniques  have  not  yet  produced  any  one  generally 
reliable  instrument  for  measuring  duties  performed  by  managers  and 
administrators.  Some  of  the  studies,  such  as  the  one  by  Corson  and 
Paul,  do  not  fully  analyze  all  the  data  obtained  from  the  detailed  diaries 
that  were  submitted.  A known  weakness  in  this  method  is  that  the  very 
act  of  recording  behavior  influences  the  individual's  performance  during 
the  time  that  the  diary  is  kept,  thus  affecting  the  validity  of  the  results. 
The  technique  of  the  detailed  daily  observations  of  employees  is  subject 
to  this  same  criticism  of  observer  affecting  observation. 

The  open-end  questionnaire  is  the  common  means  for  obtaining  job- 
related  information  through  a mail  survey.  The  questionnaire  usually 
asks  for  certain  identifying  information  about  a job,  and  provides  space 
for  the  respondents  to  write  in  additional  personally  descriptive  informa- 
tion. Morsh  (Ref.  19 ) points  out  that  this  method  tends  to  produce  data 
which  is  invalid  in  content  and  amount. 

The  individual  interview  is  another  method  by  which  the  analyst  records 
data  on  a standardized  form.  This  method  usually  combines  responses 
from  several  interviews  on  a specific  type  of  position.  The  interview, 
like  the  questionnaire,  depends  to  a large  degree  on  recall.  Its  value 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  competence  of  the  interviewer,  and  it 
cannot  be  used  for  large  samples. 

The  job  inventory  might  really  be  considered  as  a special  kind  of  question- 
naire which  utilizes  a list  of  descriptive  task  or  activity  statements.  In 
its  simplest  form  the  incumbent  is  asked  to  check  the  tasks  he  does  in 
the  course  of  his  work,  and  asked  to  rate  each  item  according  to  scales 
for  amount  of  time,  degree  of  importance,  and  necessary  knowledge  or 
experience. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the  job  inventory  are  legion;  a few  will  illustrate 
the  scope  and  possibilities  of  this  method.  The  classic  study  was  one 
conducted  by  Hemphill  (Ref.  14)  involving  93  business  executive  positions. 
Each  of  the  executives  completed  a questionnaire  containing  575  position 
elements,  and  described  his  position  on  an  eight -point  response  scale  in 
terms  of  the  degree  to  which  each  element  was  a significant  part  of  his 
position.  Later  Hemphill  constructed  a shortened  version  of  the  question- 
naire, containing  191  items,  which  has  been  very  influential  in  the  devel- 
opment of  other  job  inventories  and  was  the  basis  on  which  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  (Ref.  11)  developed  their  "Job  Dimensions  Project". 
Another  significant  study  based  largely  on  Hemphill's  method,  which  has 
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particular  relevance  to  this  study  was  the  study  by  Cumow  (Ref.  10)  of 
Federal  executive  positions. 

The  chief  problem  inherent  in  the  job  inventory  method  is  that  there  is 
no  information  provided  about  tiie  sequence  in  which  activities  are  per- 
formed. This  is  a disadvantage  in  comparison  to  other  methods  men- 
tioned in  this  section.  However,  the  sequence  is  not  important  in  the 
building  of  courses  which  was  the  main  use  for  which  data  from  this 
part  of  the  questionnaire  was  used. 

Rationale  for  Choosing  the  Job  Inventory  Method  for  this  Study.  The  job 
inventory  has  many  advantages  which  are  responsible  for  the  decision 
to  use  it  to  determine  what  an  individual  actually  does  in  his  job.  One 
such  advantage  is  that  It  is  amenable  to  statistical  analysis.  The  uni- 
formity of  the  data  collected  makes  meaningful  statistical  statements 
possible  wiHi  a minimal  loss  of  reported  information.  Using  a question- 
naire form  for  the  inventory  permits  a broad  sample  to  be  queried. 

A further  advantage  is  the  fact  that  the  procedure  is  simple  for  the 
respondents.  Instead  of  trying  to  recall  all  duties  and  tasks,  it  is  much 
easier  for  the  respondent  to  check  the  items  listed  and  give  an  evaluation 
of  the  time  and  importance  of  each  item.  Since  all  the  information  is 
gathered  on  a single  standardized  form,  it  permits  simple,  rapid 
quantification  by  hand  or  by  machine  tabulation.  Information  about  the 
job  items,  such  as  frequency  and  time  of  performance,  importance  of 
task  difficulty,  and  supervision  required,  can  be  easily  built  into  the 
inventory. 

The  process  provides  a practical  and  economical  method  for  obtaining 
job  information  from  any  number  of  respondents  and  makes  possible 
the  gathering  of  such  information  at  each  of  the  grade  levels  included. 
Also  the  standardized  form  used  in  the  inventory  greatly  facilitates 
comparison  of  work  performed  across  jobs  within  a speciality  or 
among  specialties. 

.Some  basic  assumptions  underlie  the  use  of  the  job  inventory.  First, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  incumbent  of  a position  is  the  best  qualified  infor- 
mant concerning  the  nature  of  his  work.  Other  researchers  using  this 
method  have  considered  this  a reasonable  assumption.  Hemphill 
(Ref.  14  ),  after  performing  tests  in  this  area,  concluded: '*These  com- 
parisons provide  no  evidence  which  would  suggest  that  incumbents  tend 
to  distort  the  descriptioi  5 of  their  positions  in  a favorable  direction. " 
Secondly,  it  also  assumes  that  the  incumbent  is  capable  of  ratiiig  on 
appropriate  scales  the  time  required  for  a number  of  job  activities 
relative  to  other  activities,  and  further,  the  importance  to  performance 
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of  each  task. 


Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  the  job  inventory  items  represented  the  actual 
work  undertaken  in  common  by  Federal  librarians.  This  assumption  is 
verified  in  the  questionnaire  under  the  heading,  "Applicability  of  the 
Questionnaire". 

Construction  of  the  Job  Inventory.  The  first  research  effort  for  the 
job  inventory  involved  making  an  extended  list  (about  400  cards  with  one 
activity  per  eaxd)  of  job  activities  undertaken  by  Federal  librarians.  For 
the  section  on  administration  and  management  functions,  the  published 
questionnaires  of  Cumow  (Ref.  10  ),  Hemphill  (Pef.  14  ),  McLennan  (Ref. 

17) ,  Morsh  (Ref.  19),  Saunders  (Ref.  21),  Teller  and  Camm  (Ref.  27  ) 
provided  a large  percentage  of  items  for  the  first  draft  which  were  neces- 
sarily modified  to  fit  the  Federal  library  setting.  Studies  of  descriptions 
of  executive  work,  such  as  Bernstein  (Ref.  4 ),  Carlson  (Ref.  8 ),  Corson 
and  Paul  (Ref.  9 ) and  Underwood  (Ref.  28)  suggested  other  items,  as 
did  standard  works  on  public  administration  and  management,  such  as 
Koontz  (Ref.  15  ) . Useful  sources  of  activity  items  for  Part  I-A  of  the 
questionnaire.  Specialized  Library  Functions,  were  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Standards  for  the  1410  and  1412  Series  (Refs.  29, 30),  published 
job  descriptions,  library  science  course  syllabi,  works  describing  job 
functions  in  libraries  and  information  centers  such  as  Meltzer  (Ref. 

18)  and  Wallace  (Ref.  31 ).  Finally,  criticisms  and  comments  from  three 
pre-test  pilot  groups  representing  a wide  range  of  grades,  positions  and 
types  of  Federal  libraries,  and  from  both  faculty  and  master’s  candidates 
(with  a wide  variety  of  work  experience)  in  the  Library  Science  Department 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  America  proved  very  helpful  in  reducing 

the  list  to  the  223  items  actually  used  in  the  questionnaire.  Part  I. 

Each  respondent  was  asked  to  consider  statements  relating  to  his  job 
activities  in  two  dimensions  — time  and  importance.  For  those  state- 
ments applicable  to  a given  position,  a rating  was  to  be  made  on  two 
separate  scales.  Each  scale  had  four  degrees  of  applicability  from  which 
the  respondent  could  choose  regarding  a given  job  activity  item.  The 
four  levels  from  which  ratings  were  to  be  mads  were:  (1)  "one  of  the 
most  time-consuming  (important)  activities  of  the  position (2)  "consumes 
a substantial  part  of  the  time"  (a  substantial  part  of  the  position);(3)  "is 
one  of  the  least  time-consuming  (important)  activities  of  the  position;" 
and  (4)  "the  factor  is  not  present  at  all  in  the  activities  of  your  position 
now. " 

The  job  inventory  was  divided  into  two  sections: 

A.  Performing  Specialized  Library  Functions  (items  numbered 
1 throu^  127). 
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B.  Performing  General  Administrative  and  Management  Functions 
(items  numbered  128  through  244) 

ft  should  be  noted  that  in  the  section  "Performing  Specialized  Library 
Functions"  there  are  13  areas  of  job  activities  listed:  abstractii^, 
acquisitions,  bibliography,  cataloging  and  classification,  circulation, 
clientele  services,  indexing,  literature  searching,  maintenance  of 
holdings,  reference,  researc'ti,  selection  and  translation.  Each  of  these 
areas  has  a group  of  activity  Items  listed  under  it. 

Similarly,  under  the  section  '^Performing  General  Administrative  and 
Management  Functions, " there  are  8 areas  of  activity  listed:  planning, 
organizing,  staffing,  directing,  coordinating,  controlling,  representing, 
and  housing. 

ft  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Part  B items  apply  to  the  administrative 
and  management  functions  that  the  respondent  performs  in  his  job, 
whether  it  be  for  the  whole  library,  a department,  a branch,  or  a 
specialized  library  function,  such  as  cataloging  or  reference  service. 

In  selecting  the  items  for  inclusion  in  the  final  edition  of  the  questionnaire, 
certain  criteria  were  used: 

(1)  Avoidance  of  statements  which  were  so  general  that  they  would 
apply  equally  to  all  executive  positions; 

(2)  Avoidance  of  items  so  specific  that  they  would  be  restricted 
merely  to  one  or  two  positions: 

(3)  Each  item  must  differ  in  some  way  from  all  the  others; 

(4)  Each  statement  must  lecd  itself  to  a rating  on  the  dimensions 
of  both  "time"  and  "importance"; 

(5)  Each  item  must  represent  what  the  individual  actually  does 
in  his  job. 

Part  II;  Educational  Needs. 

Baclground.  Established  curricular  guidelines  for  library  education 
at  the  post-master's  level  are  still  lacking;  but,  as  Fryden  (Ref.  12  ) 
points  out,  the  demands  for  librarians  with  some  training  beyond  the 
fifth-year  master's  degree  is  greater  now  than  ever  before.  In  Fryden's 
report  on  the  eleven  ALA  accredited  American  library  schools  v^ch 
offered  a sixth-year  post-master's  program  in  1968,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  differing  philosophies,  objectives,  standards,  content,  and 
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requirements  of  these  programs  have  produced  as  many  variations  as 
there  are  schools  offering  them.  The  question  asked  by  Fryden  is 
quite  logical  and  worthy  of  an  attempt  to  answer.  "On  what  basis  do 
these  programs  build?"  (Ref.  12: 

In  this  study  it  is  deemed  i mportant  to  know  the  dimensions  of  the 
demand  for  post-master's  education  as  perceived  by  the  middle  and 
upper-level  librarians  themselves.  Practically,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  whether  students  enroll  or  not  at  the  post-master's 
level  is  strictly  a matter  of  personal  choice.  The  choice  of  courses  at 
this  level  is  largely  determined  by  the  practicing  librarians.  Hence, 
to  build  courses  in  a vacuum  without  relationship  to  the  actual  demand 
of  practicing  librarians  would  constitute  merely  an  intellectual  exercise 
rather  than  a genuine  contribution  toward  the  continuing  education  of 
librarians. 

The  purposes  for  which  this  section  of  the  questionnaire  was  designed 
are: 

(1)  To  identify  those  subject  areas  which  practicing  Federal 
librarians  are  most  interested  in  studying  at  the  post- 
master's level. 

(2)  To  identify  three  types  of  interest  in  the  listed  courses: 

(a)  interest  in  a workshop  or  institute;  (b)  interest  in  the 
course  now;  (c)  interest  in  the  course  later  (identified  in 
the  questionnaire  as  three  to  five  years  from  now);  and 
to  rank  the  different  coursses  according  to  the  type  of 
interest  or  combinations  thereof. 

(3)  To  critically  examine  this  interest  in  relation  to  other  variables 
analyzed  in  other  parts  of  this  study.  For  example,  to  determine 
whether  the  respondents  are  chiefly  interested  in  studying  in 
areas  that  are  related  to  their  present  positions  or  in  new 
areas. 

(4)  To  determine  the  interest  of  the  respondents  in  further  education 
in  library  science  or  a graduate  program  in  another  subject 
area. 


Procedures.  This  section  n entitled,  "Your  Educational  Needs", 
contains  two  sections.  The  first  section  of  Part  II  lists  78  courses,  ^ 

^Under  each  of  the  17  broad  course  areas,  there  is  a numbered 
item  labelled  "other",  so  that  there  are  95  numbered  lines  in  this 
section,  but  only  78  course  titles  are  listed. 
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rouped  under  17  broad  course  areas.  It  was  developed  wUl  the  intent 
of  representing  essentially  all  areas  of  library  science  which  could  be 
considered  of  possible  value  to  the  practicing  librarians.  The  procedure 
involved  in  the  design  of  the  list  is  summarized  below. 

Course  listings  from  catalogs  of  all  ALA  accredited  library  schools,  of 
a few  non-accredited  library  schools  offering  graduate  programs,  of  a 
selected  group  of  schools  offering  graduate  prc^rams  in  information 
science,  and  of  a few  of  the  leadii^  schools  of  business  and  public  admin- 
istration in  various  sections  of  the  country,  as  well  as  courses  listed 
by  Schilling  and  Berman  (Ref. 24  ) in  their  suggested  science  information 
specialist  training  program,  provided  the  basic  list  of  courses  with  which 
the  research  team  started.  On  the  basis  of  these  procedures,  reasonable 
coverage  of  on-goii^  library  science  and  related  programs  was  assumed. 

Each  course  title  with  its  description  from  the  sources  examined  was 
placed  on  a separate  card.  This  curriculum  deck  was  then  arranged  by 
major  course  areas  and  then  by  individual  courses.  From  these  courses, 
those  that  are  usually  taught  at  the  master’s  level  as  part  of  the  core  or 
required  degree  program  were  eliminated.  The  cards  with  their  descrip- 
tions provided  tli3  master  list  of  courses. 

Next  a group  of  specialists  went  over  the  master  list  combining,  re- 
grouping, and  eliminating  and  renaming  courses;  always  keeping  in 
mind  the  following  guidelines. 

(1)  The  final  list  of  courses  should  be  exhaustive,  as  far  as 
possible  offered  at  the  post-master’s  level; 

(2)  There  should  be  very  little  overlapping  between  the  contents 
of  the  courses; 

(3)  The  courses  should  be  homogeneous; 

(4)  The  courses  should  be,  in  so  far  as  possible,  of  equal  lei^h; 
and 

^The  17  course  areas  are:  acquisitions  and  selection;  administration 
and  general  management  of  libraries;  administration  of  special  tj^pes  of 
library  services;  automation;  bibliography;  cataloging  and  classification: 
circulation;  clientele  services;  housing  and  equipment;  indexing  and  ab- 
stracting; information  science;  libraries,  government  and  society;  publi- 
cation; reference;  research;  specialized  information  sources;  and 
systems  analysis. 
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(5)  The  courses  should  be  given  the  title  most  appropriate  to 
describe  the  content. 

A new  list  established  by  these  procedures  was  formulated,  in  which  the 
courses  were  listed  by  title  only,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  there 
was  scope  for  doubt  as  to  possible  content,  when  a brief  description  was 
included.  This  new  list  was  submitted  to  three  pilot  groups,  and  based 
on  their  recommendations  received  for  additions,  deletions,  and  regrouping, 
was  further  modified  by  the  research  staff.  The  result  is  the  listing  of 
78  courses  presented  in  the  first  section  of  Part  II  of  the  questionnaire. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  recent  curricular  development  at  the  post-MLS 
level,  some  of  these  courses  might  seem  to  have  insufficient  content  to 
sustain  a semester's  work.  Most  of  the  current  MLS  offerings  only  touch 
on  these  new  areas  of  professional  activity.  However,  at  the  post-master's 
level  they  stand  independently  as  a fiill  course  to  be  studied  in  much 
greater  depth  and  scope,  commensurate  with  the  new  technolc^cal, 
behavioral,  and  societal  advances,  and  to  provide  a great  deal  more 
information  and  greater  conceptual  understanding  than  possible  at  the 
master's  level. 

Each  respondent  was  asked  to  check  his  interest  in  taking  these  78 
cairses  according  to  the  following  categories  (Questionnaire,  Part  H, 

P.  6): 


WORKSHOP: 

COURSE  NOW: 
COURSE  LATER: 


[ ] [ 1 [ 1 


If  you  are  interested  in  spending  time  in  a 
short-term  (few  days  to  four  weeks) 
workshop  or  institute; 

If  you  are  interested  in  taking  a post-MLS 
course  for  credit  at  the  present  time; 

If  you  are  interested  in  taking  a post-MLS 
course  for  credit  at  a later  time  (three  to 
five  years  from  now). 

If  you  are  not  interested  in  formal  study  in 
a given  course,  please  leave  the  boxes  that 
pertain  to  it  blank. 


The  second  section  of  Part  H asks  if  the  respondents  will: 

(1)  Enroll  for  a one-yeai  post-MLS  program  in  library  science  ? 

(2)  Enroll  for  a graduate  program  in  some  other  subject  area  ? 

(3)  Enroll  for  a doctoral  program  in  library  science  ? 

(4)  Enroll  for  a doctoral  program  in  another  subject  area  ? 
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The  respondent  is  also  asked  what  conditions  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  enroll. 

The  final  question  in  this  section  is:  "In  addition  to  offering  courses, 
institutes,  and  workshops,  in  what  other  ways  do  you  see  that  the  library 
school  could  help  you  in  your  professional  development  ?" 

Fart  ni.  Background  Characteristics. 

In  this  part  of  the  questionnaire  there  are  a total  of  80  questions.  These 
data  make  it  possible  to  isolate  and  analyze  variables  relative  to  the 
respondents*  professional  experience  and  present  position  and  provide 
valuable  clues  to  examine  the  job  structure  and  course  demands  in  depth. 

Personal  background  characteristic  variables  include:  age,  sex,  position 
title,  GS  grade  level,  educational  level,  degrees  held,  experience  in 
occupations  other  than  librarianship,  length  of  time  in  present  position  and 
in  the  Federal  service. 

"Position  variable"  items  include:  occupational  series  code;  major 
responsibility  of  the  position;  whether  the  position  is  located  in  an  agency 
headquarters  office,  regional,  field,  or  branch  library;  size  of  library; 
and  number  of  people  supervised. 

Other  information  that  is  asked  for  which  it  is  felt  will  give  valuable 
bacl^ound  data  for  curriculum  building  includes  the  following:  (1)  Is 
there  any  formal  scientific,  technical,  or  professional  training  you  lack 
which  you  feel  would  have  been  especially  helpful  in  your  position? 

(2)  What  minimum  experience  in  library  or  information  center  assign- 
ments is  required  to  perform  your  job  ? (3)  How  well  does  you^  jcb 
utilize  your  talents  ? (4)  How  many  hours  per  week  are  you  required  to 
do  avoidable  detail  work  that  you  feel  should  not  be  part  of  your  job  ? 

(5)  Are  you  involved  at  an  administrative  or  supervisory  level  in  applying 
electronic  data  processing  procedures  ? (6)  Which  activities  in  your  library 
are  automated  ? (7)  What  is  the  nature  of  your  past  experience  in  an 
occupation  other  than  librarianship?  (8)  What  knowledge,  abilities  or 
skills  would  you  recommend  for  3’our  replacement? 

The  objective  in  gathering  background  information  about  the  Federal 
librarians  was  to  provide  a basis  for  realistic  planning  of  potential  course 
and  curricula  offerings  at  the  post-master's  level.  Educational  planning 
for  librarians  will  be  haphazard,  at  best,  without  definite  knowledge  of 
the  qualifications  and  characteristics  of  those  for  whom  continuing 
education  programs  are  planned.  In  order  to  study  in  depth  the  demand 
for  further  training,  it  was  necessary  to  study  these  characteristics  to 
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determine  whether  or  not  patterns  existed  between  these,  their  job  structure, 
and  their  educational  needs.  In  order  to  fully  understand  the  demand  struc> 
ture  for  coiirses,  it  is  necessary  to  see  what  characteristics  typify  those 
expressing  interest  in  courses  and  in  engaging  in  a post>master's  program. 

It  v;as  also  necessary  to  learn  of  the  background  and  personal  character- 
istics of  the  Federal  librarians  in  order  to  verify  the  premise  that  Federal 
librarians  are  representative  of  the  large  population  of  librarians  in  general. 
This  type  of  data  permits  an  assessment  of  whether  the  respondents  are 
"typical"  of  other  types  of  librarians. 

Part  IV.  Reactions  to  the  Research  Project. 

In  the  last  section  of  the  questionnaire  there  were  three  open-end  questions. 
The  first  asked  for  the  respondents'  comments  on  the  job  inventory;  the 
second  sought  their  suggestions  regarding  courses  and  curricula;  and  the 
third  asked  for  their  reaction  to  the  study  as  a whole. 

The  Pre-Tests. 


Three  pre-tests  of  the  questionnaire  were  carried  out  with  groups  of  Federal 
librarians.  Details  of  the  pre-test  samples  are  summarized  below  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 

PRE-TEST  SAMPLES:  1968 


Group 

Number 

Number  of 
Number  Federal 
in  the  Departments 
Group  and  Agencies 
Represented 

Source  of  Sample 

1 

I 

12 

11 

Judgment  sample  designed  to  pick  repre- 
sentatives from  various  grade  levels, 
library  schools  and  types  of  positions. 

II 

4 

4 

Judgment  sample  of  top-level  Federal  library 
administrators. 

m 

10 

10 

Judgment  sample  designed  to  cover  higher 
percentage  in  GS  9 level  than  in  Group  I 
and  to  cover  agencies  and  types  of  positions 
not  covered  in  Group  I 

Total 
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25 


These  three  pre-test  groups  were  of  great  help  in  determining  the  final 
form  of  the  questionnaire  which  was  systematically  studied  item  by  item 
to  insure  the  inclusion  of  all  of  their  suggestions  which  seemed  valid  tc 
the  research  team.  The  final  version  of  the  questionnaire  was  printed 
on  yellow  paper  in  order  to  attract  attention  on  a full  desk  top. 

The  selection  and  nature  of  the  sample  to  whom  the  final  version  of  the 
questionnaire  was  sent  along  with  Ihe  covering  letter  are  considered  in 
detail  in  the  following  section. 

DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY,  H:  THE  SAMPLE 
FOR  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Defining  the  Population. 

The  ultimate  objective  for  this  study  was  to  build  curricula  at  the  post- 
master’s level,  hence  the  research  team  logically  concluded  that  the 
population  for  this  study  should  be  librariaas  with  a graduate  degree  in 
library  science.  On  page  11  of  the  questionnaire,  when  qaesn^r^  are 
asked  about  professional  and  pre-professional  experie»'.c<3,  this  defini- 
tional note  was  inserted.: 

In  this  study,  the  term  ’’professional  librarian”  includes  all 
librarians,  administrators  and  other  specialists  with  responsi- 
bility in  the  field  of  librarianship  or  information  science  who 
have  received  a Master’s  degree  in  Library  Science,  or,  before 
the  early  1950’s,  a Bachelor’s  degree  in  Library  Science  at  the 
graduate  level. 

How  to  define  the  ’’middle  and  upper-level”  was  a problem  that  had  to 
be  decided  early  in  the  study.  Prior  researchers,  facing  a similar 
problem,  decided  that  within  the  Federal  complex,  rank  is  the  most 
appropriate  of  possible  differentiae.  As  Warner,  Van  Riper  and  others 
(Ref.  32  :289)  state:  ”. . .In  the  civil  service. . . rank. . . reflects  level  of 
work,  responsibility,  and  official  status,  all  on  a fairly  uniform  basis 
throughout  the  sen/ice.  ” However,  all  the  experts  differ  in  their  deci- 
sions as  to  the  grades  that  should  be  included  in  the  ’’upper”  demarcation, 
as  distinguished  from  ’’lower”  grades. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time 
this  decision  was  beii^  made  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  rulei 
that  in  the  Fall  of  1968,  the  entering  level  for  the  MLS  library  school 
graduate  would  be  grade  9,  replacing  the  entry  level  of  grade  7 previously 
in  effect. 
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However,  In  consultation  with  the  Federal  Library  Committee,  individual 
Federal  librarians,  and  government  executives,  it  was  realized  that  to 
exclude  the  GS  9 category  from  the  population  would  eliminate  the  direc- 
tors and  administrators  of  a large  number  of  Federal  libraries  outside 
the  greater  Washington  area.  It  had  been  found  in  the  Schick  survey 
(Ref.  22 ) of  Special  Libraries  serving  the  Federal  government  that  more 
than  half  (56  per  cent)  of  the  chief  librarians  in  Federal  agencies  were 
GS  9 to  GS  11.  Curnow  (Ref.  10)  has  pointed  out  in  his  study  that  field 
positions  tend  to  be  classified  somewhat  lower  than  positions  of  similar 
responsibility  in  the  greater  Washington  area.  Therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  include  GS  9 personnel  in  order  to  get  the  directors  of 
many  libraries  in  Federal  field  installations.  It  was  the  belief  that 
these  librarians,  in  some  cases  supervising  a considerable  number  of 
persons  and  sizeable  collections,  were  involved  in  duties  of  a caliber 
that  would  be  considered  "middle"  or  "upper  level"  by  almost  any 
definition.  It  was  also  believed  that  the  GS  9 level  might  contain  many 
librarians  who  would  want  to  come  back  for  post-master's  studies. 

Weighing  all  these  factors , the  research  staff  decided  to  include  GS  9 
in  the  study. 

The  upper  demarcation  line  was  also  a problem.  It  centered  around 
grade  15  which  had  35  librarians.  The  main  reason  that  they  were 
excluded  was  that  part  of  the  research  design  for  i;he  study  included 
interviews  with  20  top-level  library  administrators  and  grades  16  to  18 
together  had  only  11  librarians  according  to  data  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  June,  1968.1  Hence,  the  35  librarians  in 
grade  15  were  needed  for  inclusion  in  the  interview  group. 

In  summary,  the  following  operational  definitions  were  established  for 
the  librarians  in  this  study; 


A limitation  which  this  study  shares  in  common  with  other  studies  under- 
taken witlrn  the  Federal  complex  is  that  security  organizations  such  as 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
are  excluded  from  this  study. 

lA  subsequent  release  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  increased 
the  figure  to  21  after  the  survey  to  the  Federal  Libraries  to  determine  the 
number  in  the  population  from  GS  9 through  14  was  already  in  progress. 


GS  9 
GS  10,  11 
GS  12,  13,  14 
GS  15  through  18 


Lower  middle  level 
Upper  middle  level 
Upper  level 

Top-level  administrators 


The  information  for  librarians  employed  at  the  library  of  Congress  had 
to  be  secured  in  a different  manner  from  that  of  the  other  Federal  libraries. 
There  were  at  the  time  of  the  questionnaire  832  librarians  employed  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  In  grades  GS  9 through  GS  14,  but  no  record  was 
easily  accessible  for  determining  whether  or  not  they  had  graduate  de- 
grees in  library  science.  Further,  contrary  to  the  procedure  followed 
by  all  other  types  of  Federal  libraries,  the  Library  of  Congress  does  not 
identify  individuals  by  GS  ratings.  This  list  of  832  positions,  arranged 
by  departments  and  then  by  position  titles,  was  carefully  examined  and 
reduced  to  614.  The  research  team  was  reasonably  confident  that  these 
614  would  include  all  the  people  in  the  Library  of  Congress  with  a degree 
in  library  science. 

Table  2 gives  separately  for  the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  Federal 
libraries  the  breakdown  of  the  total  population  of  librarians,  GS  9 through 
14,  with  a graduate  degree  in  library  science,  by  agency. 

The  Sampling  Frame. 

In  order  to  identify  the  population  of  the  Federal  librarians  for  the  study, 
the  research  team  was  fortunate  to  have  a mailing  list  of  Federal  libraries 
compiled  and  supplied  by  the  Federal  Library  Committee.  To  this  was 
added  the  names  of  a few  information  centers  provided  by  COSATI. 

Eliminating  duplicati^.  , the  figure  of  Federal  libraries  (and  information 
centers)  stood  at  652  (excluding  Army  libraries.  Air  Force  libraries, 
and  the  Library  of  Congress). 

A covering  letter  telling  of  the  study  and  a form  requesting  a list  of 
librarians  in  the  1410  and  1412  Series,  grades  GS  9 through  GS  14  with 
a graduate  degree  in  library  science,  was  sent  to  all  Federal  libraries 
(and  information  centers).  (For  letter  and  form,  see  Appendix  D. ) 

In  order  to  increase  the  percentage  of  returns  a follow-up  letter  (see 
Appendix  E)  was  sent  three  weeks  later  to  those  libraries  from  which 
returns  had  not  yet  been  received. 

Out  of  these  652  Federal  libraries,  529  libraries  replied,  listing  a total 
of  765  professional  librarians.  The  research  team  got  the  complete  list 
of  Army  and  Air  Force  professional  librarians  (totalling  582)  from  their 
respective  services. 

Thus  the  total  number  of  names  of  professional  librarians  received,  who 
according  to  the  data  supplied  fell  within  the  criteria  of  limitation,  was 
1347  (except  for  the  Library  of  Congress).  Only  six  of  these  were  in  the 
1412  Series. 
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It  is  further  statistically  estimated  on  the  basis  of  these  returns  that  at 
most  60  professional  librarians  are  missing  from  the  final  list  of  1347. 
However,  the  actual  figure  is  expected  to  be  smaller  since  the  research 
team  logically  concluded  from  returns  that  came  late  that  a large  major- 
ity of  those  libraries  that  did  not  send  any  reply  had  no  professional 
librarians. 

The  Sample  Design. 

It  was  decided  to  treat  the  librarians  of  the  Library  of  Congress  as  one 
separate  stratum  and  all  the  other  Federal  librarians  as  another  stratum.! 
These  two  strata  then  comprised  our  whole  population.  A fifty  per  cent 
systematic  sample  for  each  stratum  was  decided  upon. 

It  was  found  from  the  pre-testing  that  the  applicable  job  inventory  items 
were  often  quite  limited  for  an  individual  with  a narrow  specialization, 
and  hence  a large  sample  was  necessary,  to  (rtitain  a valid  estimate  even 
for  the  whole  population.  Further,  it  was  anticipated  that  in  spite  of  the 
care  taken  to  have  only  those  with  a graduate  degree  in  library  science 
included  in  the  population,  it  would  ueverHieless  contain  many  such  librar- 
ians without  a graduate  degree  in  library  science.  This  in  turn  would 
reduce  the  absolute  size  of  the  effective  sample.  Lastly,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  non-response  rate  would  be  around  fifty  per  cent.  These  three 
considerations  prompted  such  a se  ^i^ly  large  sample. 

Sample  for  Stratum  I.  — The  Library  of  Congress.  The  final  list  of  the 
614  librarians  from  the  Library  of  Congress  was  listed  sectionwise  and 
by  grades  within  a section.  A systematic  sample  of  307  was  drawn  from 
this  list  and  was  sent  back  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  checking.  It 
was  found  that  147  of  these  307  librarians  did  possess  a graduate  degree 
in  library  science.  Thus,  these  147  librarians  formed  our  sample  from 
the  first  stratum. 

Sample  for  Stratum  n.  — Federal  Libraries  Other  than  the  Library  of 
Congress.  For  the  second  stratum  consisting  of  all  Federal  librarians 
other  than  those  employed  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  individual 
cards  for  each  librarian  in  the  population  ^ ere  arranged  first  by  grade 
level,  second  by  agency  or  department  within  each  grade,  third  by 
geograidiical  location  within  each  agency,  and  lastly  by  the  number  of 
personnel  of  the  library  in  each  geograidiical  location.  This  insured  the 
representativeness  of  the  sample.  After  the  cards  were  arranged  in  this 
order  a systematic  sample  of  677  librarians  was  drawn  for  Stratum  H. 

iThe  word  "stratum”  in  thi^tudy  has  been  used  in  the  accepted 
statistical  sense,  meaning  a group  and  does  not  convey  any  type  of 
hierarchical  meaning. 
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The  grade  distribution  of  the  sample  for  Stratum  n is: 

GS  9 

257 

GS  10 

39 

GS  11 

223 

GS  12 

87 

GS  13 

39 

GS  14 

11 

Non  GS 

21 

Return  of  Questionnaires. 

677  Total  for  Stratum  II 

The  <]uestionnaire  together  with  a covering  letter  and  reply-paid  envelope 
was  mailed  to  the  library  address  of  each  of  the  147  librarians  in  aratam  I 
and  to  each  of  the  677  librarians  in  aratum  n,  a total  of  824  mailings.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  when  only  30  per  cent  had  responded  in 
aratum  n,  a letter  of  reminder  was  mailed  to  473  librarians  along  with 
a second  copy  of  the  questionnaire.  (See  Appendix  C). 

By  the  cut-off  date,  421  of  the  824  questionnaires  mailed  had  been  returned, 
or  51. 1 per  cent.  The  returned  questionnaires  were  examined  for  com- 
pleteness; responses  were  scrutinized  to  ascertain  if  the  librarians  held 
the  MIB  degree  and  to  check  the  respondents'  adherence  to  instructions. 
Based  on  this  check  it  was  found  that  of  the  42l  returned,  56  were  not 
usable.  Thirty-six  of  these  were  not  usable  because,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  at  prior  screening,  the  individuals  did  not  hold  a master's  degree 
in  library  science  and  therefore  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
study.  Twenty  were  not  usable  rvccause  these  respondents  no  longer 
worked,  or  because  they  omitted  large  sections  of  the  questionnaire. 

This  left  365  questionnaire  udiich  met  all  criteria  and  could  be  analyzed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  response  rate  falls  about  in  the  middle 
of  the  response  rates  for  two  prior  surveys  of  Federal  employees,  which 
also  used  a job  inventory  approach  in  a questionnaire  format. 

Other  Studies  Per  Cent  Return 


Corson  and  Paul 


54.0 


Curnow  43.0 

ft  is  worthwhile  to  examine  whether  the  non-respondents  differed  from 
the  respondents  in  regard  to  any  significant  variables.  One  variable 
to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is  grade  level.  Table  3 outlines 
respondents  in  terms  of  this  classification.  Only  Stratum  n is  con- 
sidered since  this  information  for  Stratum  I was  not  available  to  the 
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research  group. 


TABLE  3 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RETURNS  BY  GRADE  LEVEL 
IN  STRATUM  U:  1968 


Grade  Level 

Number  in 
Population 

Number  of 
Usable  Returns 

Percentage  of 
Usable  Returns 

GS  9 

507 

91 

18.0 

GS  10 

78 

16 

20.5 

GS  11 

442 

101 

22.8 

GS  12 

173 

43 

24.8 

GS  13 

81 

25 

30.9 

GS  14 

23 

7 

30.4 

Non  GS^ 

43 

9 

20.9 

Total 

1347 

292 

21.7 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  response  rate  increases  with  the  grade 
level.  However  this  rate  of  increase  is  very  small,  hence,  it  can  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  representativeness  of  the  sample  is  not  vitiated. 
Table  4 shows  the  distribution  of  returns  by  department  and  agency. 


TABLE  4 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RETURNS  BY  AGENCY  IN  STRATUM  H:  1968 


Agency 

Number  in 
Population 

Number  of 
Usable  Returns 

Percentage  of 
Usable  Returns 

Army 

235 

52 

22.1 

Navy 

114 

27 

23.7 

Air  Force 
Veterans 

347 

51 

14.7 

Administration 

135 

36 

26.6 

D.C.  PubUc 

75 

14 

18.7 

H.  E.  W. 

75 

17 

22.7 

Agriculture 

52 

15 

28.8 

Other  Agencies 

271 

71 

26.2 

NonGS 

43 

9 

20.9 

Total 

1347 

292 

21.7 

ilhe  few  respondent  who  reported  they  were  outside  the  Civil  Service 
grade  classification  system  were  assigned  equivalent  GS  grades. 
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The  variability  of  percentage  of  returns  between  the  different  departments 
and  agencies  is  quite  small* 

The  foregoing  analysis  suggests  that  in  general  the  final  sample  is  repre- 
sentative of  those  occupyir^  library  positions  in  grades  GS  9 through  14 
in  Federal  libraries. 

DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY,  HI:  THE  INTERVIEW 

This  section  presents  a description  of  the  procedures  and  methods  used 
for  the  interviews  with  top-level  administrative  personnel  in  libraries 
which  constituted  the  second  data  gathering  instrument  of  this  study. 

Objectives. 

The  objectives  of  the  interviews  of  top-level  administrators  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  To  study  the  attitude  of  top-level  administrators  toward  post- 
master's education.  This  would  reflect  a level  of  interpretation 
different  from  that  of  the  middle  and  upper-level  librarians 
concerning  needs  in  the  area  of  continuing  professional  education; 

(2)  To  identify  courses  which  administrators  think  are  essential  for 
inclusion  in  a program  of  continuing  education  for  librarians  at 
the  post- master’s  level.  This  would  supplement  the  information 
obtained  through  the  questionnaire  from  the  librarians  (GS  9 through 
14)  themselves; 

(3)  To  determine  the  skills,  competencies  and  knowledge  that  the 
administrators  feel  can  be  imparted  better  on  the  job  than  in 
an  university  setting. 

Rationale. 


The  rationale  for  conduot.  og  the  interviews  is  the  belief  that  the  judgment 
of  both  the  librarians  and  supervisory  and  administrative  personnel  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  building  courses  at  the  post-master's  level.  The 
implicit  assumption  is  that  any  plan  for  training  for  any  job  can  be  best 
based  on  the  specific  combined  judgments  of  those  performing  the  job  and 
the  supervisors  responsible  for  the  job. 

Based  on  this  premise,  the  reasons  for  including  the  interview  as  part 
of  the  research  design  include; 
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(1)  Healization  that  the  demands  as  stressed  by  the  librarians 
themselves  (respondents  in  this  study  to  the  questionnaire) 
might  often  be  restricted  or  qualified  by  the  attitudes  and 
judgments  of  their  supervisors.  It  was  found  in  the  Stone 
(Ref.  26  ) study,  for  example,  that  librarians  were  deterred 
from  taking  formal  course  work  when  they  felt  that  their 
supervisors  and  administrators  were  opposed  to  their  taking 
further  course  work. 

(2)  The  value  of  knowing  how  much  ftnancial  support  and  time 
supervisory  and  administrative  personnel  are  willing  to  seek 
for  librarians  wishing  to  engage  in  post-master's  education, 
for,  as  was  expected,  the  respondents  to  the  questionnaire 
stressed  the  necessity  of  having  financial  aid  if  they  were  to 
engage  in  post-master's  programs. 

(3)  Belief  that  the  administrative  personnel  would  be  able  to  give 
a projection  or  picture  of  the  future  knowledge  and  skill 
requirements  based  on  a realistic  estimate  of  the  impact  of 
new  technology  on  future  facilities,  procedures,  and  library 
positions  and  tasks  to  be  performed. 

(4)  Necessity  of  learning  the  supervisor's  interpretation  of  the 
importance  of  tasks  in  which  the  librarian  is  lacking  or 
deficient  in  accomplishing  the  library's  mission. 

(5)  The  importance  of  knowing  whether  the  supervisors  would  be 
more  apt  to  give  support  to  librarians  seeking  post-master's 
education  through  courses  given  as  part  of  a longer  sixth-yes. 
program. 

In  more  general  terms,  it  is  assumed  by  the  research  staff  that  the 
overall  reason  for  the  initiation  of  a post-master's  program  is  to 

bettor  prepare  professional  librarians  for  their  current  and  future  job 
requirements. 

It  is  the  library,  then,  that  has  an  important  share  in  the  leadership  and 
any  success  educational  planners  may  have  at  producing  more  employable 
personnel  is  contingent  upon  satisfying  the  personnel  needs  of  the  admin- 
istrators, herein  used  as  respondents,  for  it  is  they  who  make  the 
recommendations  of  who  should  be  hired.  Hence,  it  was  reasoned  that 
many  administrators  are  in  key  positions  to  know  what  libraries  need 
and  desire  in  the  way  of  competencies,  knowledge,  and  skills. 

Three  groups  interested  in  library  continuing  education  are:  (I) library 
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school  personnel,  (2)  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  of 
libraries  which  employ  professional  librarians,  (3)  the  librarians  them- 
selves. Each  of  these  groups  would  appear  to  have  unique  qualifications 
for  being  given  an  opportunity  to  have  a say  in  designing  continuing  edu- 
cation beyond  the  first  library  professional  degree.  Today  it  is  recog- 
nized tbat  different  groups  should  be  represented  in  educational  planning. 

Review  of  Helated  Literature  on  the  Interview. 

The  literature  reviewed  for  this  section  of  the  study  was  selected  and 
classified  as  follows;  (1)  materials  on  the  collection  of  data  by  inter- 
viewing, and  (2)  samples  of  interview  schedules  used  in  other  research 
projects.  As  both  of  these  categories  of  materials  are  included  in  the 
Bibliography  in  the  section  on  interviewing,  only  the  works  that  were 
found  to  be  most  helpful  are  mentioned  here. 

After  a review  of  the  literature  on  the  interview  as  a method  of  data 
collection,  it  was  decided  by  the  research  staff  that  the  semistructured 
interview  would  probably  provide  the  maximum  return  on  the  research 
investment  for  this  study.  Of  all  the  materials  re-iewed  on  this  type  of 
interviewings  the  detailed  discussion  on  the  semistructured  research 
interview  by  Argyris  proved  to  be  the  most  helpful. 


Argyris  not  only  gives  a full  sample  of  a typical  interview  of  this  type 
that  he  conducted,  but  he  describes  basic  principles  with  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  "questions  are  tools  with  which  to  explore  unknown  territory. " 
(Ref.  2:  43  ) Particularly  applicable  to  the  present  study  is  his  belief  that 
one  can  not  only  vary  the  way  questions  are  phrased,  but  that,  depending  on 
the  informant,  one  can  also  vary  somewhat  the  questions  themselves.  The 
type  of  items  to  be  covered  in  explaining  the  research  project  to  each 
respondent  is  also  dealt  with  in  some  depth,  as  is  the  ad^nistration  of 
the  interview.  Another  factor  that  he  emphasizes  is  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  biases  both  of  the  interviewer  and  of  the  interviewee  in 
analyzing  the  data.  Argyris  reported  that,  with  upper-level  executives, 
especially  those  vho  are  quite  verbal,  he  had  found  the  tape  recorder 
most  helpful.  This  was  the  method  of  recording  the  data  used  in  this 
project.  Finally,  he  presents  detailed  information  on  the  use  and 
import^ce  of  internal  validity  checks  and  a chapter  on  the  analysis  of 
the  data  following  its  collection  through  the  semistructured  interview. 


Of  the  works  devoted  entirely  to  interviewing.  Interviewing:  Its  Forms 
and  Functions  by  Richardson  and  others  (Ref.  20 ) was  found  to  be  the 
most  helpful.  The  authors  make  a clear  and  specific  distinction  between 
the  schedule  interview  and  the  nonschedule  standardized  interview  in 
which  the  interviewer  is  tau^  exactly  what  information  is  required  of 
each  respondent,  but  is  allowed  to  vary  the  wording  and  the  sequence  of 
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questions  for  maximal  effectiveness  with  individual  respondents.  One  of 
the  especially  helpful  features  of  this  work  is  the  criteria  set  for  a good 
interview.  These  criteria  of  satisfactory  respondent  participation,  validity, 
relevance,  specificity,  clarity,  and  completeness  of  coverage  were  used  to 
design  an  evaluation  sheet  which  was  filled  out  on  each  of  the  interviews 
held  in  connection  with  the  present  study.  (See  Appendix  F.) 

Cannell  and  Kahn  (Ref.  7 ) stress  the  necessity  of  structuring  the  inter- 
view so  as  to  create  an  instrument  which  will  serve  to  translate  the 
research  objectives  without  bias  into  terms  understandable  to  the  respon- 
dent and,  at  the  same  time,  assist  rather  than  retard  the  interviewer  in 
motivating  the  respondent  to  communicate.  The  specific  aspects  of 
interview  construction  are  presented,  including  frame  of  reference, 
information  level,  language  and  question  sequence.  It  is  emphasized 
that  questions  should  be  phrased  so  that  they  contain  no  suggestions  as  to 
the  most  appropriate  response.  Another  key  point  made  is  that  the  only 
accurate  wav  t'o  reproduce  responses  is  to  record  them  during  the  tiine 
of  the  interview,  either  by  taking  notes  or  by  some  mechanical  method. 

In  conjunction  with  Alexrod,  Cannell  (Ref.  6 ) made  another  study  to 
determine  how  respondents  react  to  being  interviewed.  This  is  important 
because  it  related  to  the  respondent's  motivation  to  communicate  acci^rate 
responses  to  the  questions  being  asked.  It  was  found  that  a major  element 
in  achieving  favorable  reaction  to  interviews  was  the  pleasure  and  rapport 
developed  in  the  relationship  with  the  interviewer,  which  was  sufficient 
to  make  even  questions  on  delicate  subjects  possible. 

Turning  to  models  of  interviews  that  were  particularly  helpful,  the  first 
to  deserve  mention  is  the  study  by  Arnold  (Ref.  3 ) which  includes  a 
complete  sample  of  an  interview  schedule  and  one  that  was  very  helpful 
in  designing  the  schedule  for  this  study.  Interviews  were  held  with  both 
management  respondents  and  technicians  as  a basis  for  developing  a 
core  curriculum  for  technicians  in  six  technologies.  Details  for  the 
administration  of  the  interview  were  also  included.  One  special  feature 
of  this  study  was  a card  sort  of  a curriculum  deck  which  served  as  a 
model  for  administering  the  card-sort  for  the  present  study. 

A related  curricular  study  by  Schill  and  Arnold  (Ref.  23  ) gives  helpful 
details  on  how  to  select  a management  sample  to  be  interviewed  con- 
cerning lower  level  technicians.  For  each  technician  in  the  study 
management  interviews  were  planned  so  that  three  levels  of  supervision 
for  the  technicians  performing  the  job  were  represented.  Contrary  to 
the  hypothesis  with  which  the  study  was  undertaken,  it  was  found  that 
the  curricular  views  expressed  by  management  respondents  were  not 
measurably  different  from  those  of  the  technicians  they  supervised. 
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Another  detailed  description  of  an  interview  guide  was  one  by  Hall 
(lief.  13  ) which  was  formulated  to  use  in  interviewing  library  school 
personnel  regarding  material  taught  about  job  activities  in  on-going 
courses  in  library  school.  Many  of  the  types  of  questions  asked  in  this 
interview  schedule  were  similar  to  those  in  the  present  study.  The 
interview  guide  was  designed  to  accomplish  the  following  purposes; 

(1)  bring  out  course  content  applicable  to  the  list  of  job  activities  which 
had  been  formulated;  (2)  identify  the  level  of  knowledge,  skills,  and 
abilities  which  are  currently  being  developed  in  the  library  school; 

(3)  determine  if  the  educational  objectives  for  library  school  courses 
had  been  identified  specifically.  The  format  of  the  interview  guide, 
which  is  presented  in  full,  is  particularly  helpful,  as  also  are  the  36 
questions  listed  each  with  a brief  note  of  explanation.  Details  are  given 
on  the  methodology  for  recording  the  data. 

Several  other  interview  guides  also  proved  helpful  in  building  the 
schedule  and  suggesting  ways  of  recording  data:  one  of  these  was  on  the 
discovery  and  dissemination  of  scientific  information  among  psychologists 
as  published  by  the  American  Psychological  Association  (Ref.  1 ); 
another  was  the  University  of  Wisconsin’s  guide  for  a library  materials 
project  (Ref.  16  ) . Still  another  was  the  interview  guide  developed  by 

Bunge  (Ref.  5 ) for  a study  of  professional  education  and  reference 
efficiency. 

Although  none  of  these  guides  developed  by  others  were  on  a subject 

directly  related  to  the  subject  of  this  study,  all  were  helpful  in  suggesting 
methodology. 

General  Methodology. 


Prior  to  describing  and  discussing  the  separate  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures, a general  outline  of  the  interview  design  may  be  of  value  to 

the  reader.  A detailed  procedural  description  follows  within  this 
section. 

Respondents  were  selected  from  among  top-level  administrators  of 
Federal  libraries.  Each  interviewee  was  asked  to  respond  to  the 
queries  in  terms  of  a particular  type  of  library  position;  they  were  not 
asked  to  in  any  way  evaluate  the  employees  who  perform  these  jobs 
for  them. 

A card-sorting  procedure  was  cou:ipleted  by  each  respondent  at  the 
close  of  each  interview.  Via  the  card  sort,  respondents  identified  courses 
which  they  considered  to  be  most  essential  for  devd  opment  as  a part  of  a 
post-master’s  sixth-year  program  based  on  the  type  of  library  position 
under  discussion.  Each  interviewee  also  answered  a group  of  specific 
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questions  concerning  his  reactions  to  the  need  for  and  the  scope  of  a 
post- master’s  program. 

Administering  the  Intenaew, 

Each  of  the  administrative  librarians  to  be  interviewed  was  briefed  by 
telephone  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  interview  and  the  nature  of  the 
study.  The  data  collection  interviews  were  scheduled  at  a time  and  place 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  the  interview  without  interruption.  If 
there  was  no  place  suitable  at  the  supervisor's  office,  or  if  preferred  by 
the  interviewee,  the  interview  was  conducted  in  the  Project  Director's 
office  at  Catholic  University.  Before  starting  the  interview,  each 
respondent  was  asked  if  he  would  object  to  the  use  of  the  tape  recorder 
during  the  interview,  and  as  none  objected,  it  was  used  in  all  the  inter- 
views. 

The  length  of  the  interviews  averaged  one-and-one-half  hours.  Except 
in  one  instance  (the  one  interview  held  outside  the  D.  C.  area)  the 
interviews  were  conducted  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  research 
staff.  Those  conductii^  the  interviews  were  the  Project  Director,  the 
Associate  Director , and  the  project's  Statistician. 

Interview  Format. 

The  semi-structured  research  interview  format  was  used  as  it  was  deemed 
best  suited  to  this  study.  The  basic  items  about  which  questions  would  be 
asked  were  determined  after  the  analysis  of  data  from  the  questionnaire  had 
been  made.  That  analysis  provided  an  indication  of  where  additional  data 
was  necessary  in  order  to  give  a more  comprehensive  and  precise  view  of 
the  total  problem.  A card  sort  and  a one-page  check-list  were  also  used 
in  connection  with  the  interview. 

Scope  of  the  Interview.  The  interview  opened  with  a five  to  ten- minute 
orientation  on  the  research  project  which  included  the  following  items: 

(1)  Objectives  of  the  research; 

(2)  Why  the  research  is  being  conducted; 

(3)  An  overview  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  project  to 
date; 

(4)  An  explanation  of  the  role  of  the  supervisory  or  administrative 
respondent; 

(5)  An  explanation  of  how  the  results  will  be  reported,  and  assurance 
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that  the  name  of  the  interviewee  will  not  be  used  in  the  report; 

(6)  A statement  on  the  nature  of  the  questions  that  will  be  asked. 

Following  the  opening  remarks  of  explanation,  respondents  were  asked 
for  replies  to  interview  items  listed  in  Appendix  F. 

The  interview  portion  of  the  contact  with  the  administrative  respondents 
varied  because  of  the  conversation  involved,  but  usually  about  forty 
minutes  were  used  for  covering  the  following  areas;  additional  competencies 
needed  for  the  position  about  which  respondent  was  being  interviewed;  the 
best  method  of  attaining  these  competencies;  availability  of  funds  and  time 
for  participating  in  a continuing  education  program;  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  institute  format  in  relation  to  the  course  format;  the  attitude 
toward  post-master's  programs  in  general;  an  estimation  of  the  effect  of 
automation  on  jobs  and  the  implications  of  this  for  educational  planning; 
and,  finally,  the  administrator's  opinion  of  the  importance  of  personal 
characteristics  in  the  job  situation. 

Between  fifteen  and  twenty  minutes  time  was  then  taken  for  the  card- 
sorting procedure.  In  the  last  five  minutes  of  the  intendow,  the 
respondent  filled  out  a one-page  sheet  asking  for  reactions  to  the 
concept  of  a post-master's  program.  (See  Appendix  G. ; 

The  Card  Sort.  One  means  through  which  data  was  acquired  by  the 
research  team  was  the  card-sortii^  procedure.  All  the  supervisory 
personnel  were  asked  to  sort  the  seventy-eight-card  curriculum  deck 
(which  listed  the  same  courses  as  had  been  used  in  the  questionnaire  to 
the  librarians)  into  three  stacks:  courses  judged  to  be  most  essential 
for  performance  of  the  library  position  in  question;  courses  judged  to 
be  useful  but  not  essential  for  performance  of  the  position;  and  courses 
judged  to  be  unnecessary  for  the  performance  of  the  job  in  question. 

Further,  the  supervisory  personnel  were  asked  to  rani?  those  cards 
in  Group  1 ("Should  Have  This  Course")  in  order,  with  the  one  they  thought 
most  essential  on  top,  the  second  next,  etc.  Finally, the  supervisory 
personnel  were  asked  to  toss  the  cards  in  Group  3 ("Don't  Really  Need 
This  Course")  into  two  stacks:  (a)  one  which  they  felt  was  not  at  all 
needed  for  the  position  being  discussed,  and  (b)  one  which  they  felt  was 
perhaps  necessary,  but  could  be  better  obtained  through  on-the-job 
training  than  through  formal  courses.  Directions  for  the  card  sort  as 
used  by  the  interviewee  during  the  sort  are  found  in  Appendix  H. 

No  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  number  of  cards  to  be  assigned  to 
any  given  category.  Upon  completing  the  task,  respondents  were  asked 
to  review  their  selections. 
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Following  each  interview,  the  results  of  the  card  sort  were  entered  on 
a tally  sheet  (Appendix  a form  evaluating  the  over-all  covers^e  of 
the  interview  (Appendix  I ) was  filled  out;  and  ei^t  summary  charts 
concerning  data  covered  were  checked. 

Identifying  the  Universe  and  the  Sa»i^ple. 

The  umverse  for  the  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  for  the 
study  consisted  of  Federal  librarians  GS  15  and  above.  They  were 
administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  who  were  from  one  to  three 
steps  of  authority  above  the  level  of  professional  librarians  in  this 
stu(br,  and  were  responsible  for  work  for  the  particular  type  of  library 
position  about  which  the  interview  was  conducted.  (See  Figure  I. ) 

The  method  used  to  obtain  a sample  from  this  universe  was  quota 
sampling  based  on  a proportionate  number  of  administrators  for  each 
main  category  of  positimis  represented  in  the  responses  received  from 
the  practicing  librarians.  Table  5 gives  the  number  of  administrators 
interviewed  for  each  type  of  position. 

TABLES 

NUMBER  OF  TOP-LEVEL  ADhONISTRATORS  INTERVIEWED  FCMl 
MAJCSl  TYPES  OF  JOBS  HELD  BY  FEDERAL  LIBRARIAN 

RESPONDENTS:  1969 


Type  of  Position  for  which  the  A.dministrator 
Responded  in  Interview 

Number  of  Top-Level 
Administrators  Interviewed 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS 

Head  of  library 

5 

Assistant  Head  of  Library 

1 

Head  of  Department  or  Division 

4 

Head  of  Branch  Library 

2 

NON-ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS 

Cataloger 

3 

Reference 

3 

Automation 

1 

Other /Non- A d minis  trative : 

Readers*  Services 

J, 

20 
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FIGURE  1 

LEVEI5  OF  SUPERVISION  IN  FEDERAL  LIBRARIES 
FROM  WHICH  REPRESENTATIVE  ADMINISTRATORS 
WERE  SELECTED  TO  BE  INTERVIEWED:1969 


LEVEIB  OF  SUPERVISION 
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CHAPTER  III 


RESEARCH  FINDINGS:  BACKGROUND  INFORmTION 
ABOUT  FEDERAL  LIBRARIANS 

The  request  for  background  information  was  put  in  Part  IH  in  the 
questionnaire.  However,  when  the  analysis  of  the  data  was  made,  it 
became  obvious  that  the  reporting  of  the  data  gathered  about  the  respon- 
dents should  come  early  in  this  report  as  the  material  in  later  chapters 
would  be  more  meanii^ful  once  the  reader  was  aware  of  these  characteristics . 

Within  this  chapter  the  information  about  the  Federal  librarian  respon- 
dents is  grouped  under  four  headings:  (1)  personal  and  job-related 
variables;  (2)  educational  variables;  (3)  characteristics  of  Federal 
librarians  compared  with  those  of  other  types  of  librarians ; and 
(4)  summary  and  implications. 

Personal  a«d  job-related  variables  include:  grade  level  of  respondents, 
type  of  position,  geogrsq^cal  distribution,  sex  ratio,  age  distribution, 
professional  ejqperience,  years  with  the  Federal  government,  job 
mobility,  absence  from  library  work  for  six  months  or  more,  experience 
in  occupations  other  than  librarianship,  relationship  of  position  level  to 
type  of  job  activity,  years  in  present  position,  number  of  employees 
supervised,  location  of  library  in  agency  (e.g. , headquarters  or  field), 
number  of  people  employed  in  library,  estimated  minimum  experience 
required  for  present  job,  hours  spent  on  avoidable  details,  and  utilization 
of  talents. 

Educational  variables  include:  library  degrees  and  undergraduate  major, 
area  of  concentration  of  non-library  graduate  degrees. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  contains  characteristics  of  Federal  librar- 
ians compared  with  those  of  other  t3q>es  of  librarians  and  presents  a 
summary  profile  of  the  background  characteristics  ot  the  Federal  library 
respondents. 

PERSONAL  AND  JOB-RELATED  VARIABLES 

At  the  outset  of  this  discussion  of  background  characteristics,  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  the  grade  level  of  the  respondents  and  the  two 
categories  into  which  positions  were  divided.  This  is  of  importance 
because  the  manner  in  which  these  categories  were  constituted  is 
reflected  in  nearly  all  of  the  tables  that  are  presented  in  this  study. 
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Grade  Level  of  Respondents. 


The  statistical  analysis  for  this  project  started  with  an  examination  of 
the  grade  structure  of  the  3C5  respondents.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  the  9 respondents  who  belonged  to  non-GS  categories  were  assigned 
equivalent  GS  grades.  It  was  noticed  that  certain  grades  had  too  few 
respondents,  and  there  was  no  justification  for  making  these  grades  a 
separate  category  for  the  analysis  of  the  data.  Hence  the  grades  were 
combined  into  three  groups,  and  throi^hout  the  study  these  groups  were 
adhered  to.  Table  6 gives  the  grade  level  of  Federal  librarians  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  combined  into  three  groups. 

TABLE  6 

GRADE  LEVELS  OF  FEDERAL  LIBRARIANS  AND  THE  MANNER 
IN  WHICH  THEY  WERE  COMBINED  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 

ANALYSIS:  1968 


GS 

Level 

Number  of 
Respon- 
dents 

Per  Cent 

Combined 
Grouping 
for  Analysis 

Number  of 
Respon- 
dents 

Per  Cent 

GS  9 

115  31.51 

GS  9 115  31.51 

GS  10  16  4.38 

GS  11  124  33.97 

GS  10,11  140  38.36 

GS  12  60  16.44 

GS  13  40  10.96 

GS14  10  2.74 

GS  12,13,14  no  30.14 

Total  365  100.00 

365  100.00 

Type  of  Position  Held  by  Respondents. 

A major  decision  early  in  the  study  related  to  the  manner  in  which 
respondents  should  be  grouped  for  analysis  regarding  type  of  position. 

It  was  decided  that  only  two  major  categories  of  positions,  namely 
administrators  and  non-administrators  would  be  used  throu^out  the  study. 
However,  when  the  questionnaire  was  formulated  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  distinction  between  the  administrator  and  non-administrator  was  not 
very  clear  in  a small  library,  and  the  decision  could  be  arbitrary  if  :t  was 

left  to  the  librarian  in  such  a library. 
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So  it  was  decided  that  librarians  working  in  one-to-three  person  libraries 
would  report  only  the  fact  of  working  in  such  a library,  and  the  research 
team  would  assign  them  to  one  of  these  two  categories  — administrative 
or  non-ad ministrative  — on  the  basis  of  the  following  factors:  official 
title  of  position;  GS-1410  Series  titles;  GS  grade  level;  location  of  present 
position;  number  of  employees  supervised;  number  of  employees  in  library 
with  a grade  of  GS  9 or  higher;  total  number  in  the  library  system;  and  the 
kind  of  job  activity  items  checked  in  Part  I of  the  questionnaire. 

The  same  problem  arose  for  librarians  who  are  supervisors.  In  these 
cases,  too,  arbitrariness  was  avoided  and  uniformity  insured  by  asking 
them  to  report  only  this  fact,  and  the  research  team  assigned  them  to 
the  two  categories,  namely  administrative  and  non-^ministrative  on  liie 
basis  of  the  factors  mentioned  above.  Further,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  number  of  people  in  the  two  groups  (39  and  47  respectively)  was  not 
sufficient  to  treat  them  as  separate  categories  for  statistical  analysis. 

Thus  there  were  four  groups  in  the  questionnaire  for  reporting  the  type 
of  position:  (1)  administrators;  (2)  supervisors;  (3)  persons  working  in 
onfc-to-three  man  libraries;  and  (4)  persons  working  in  a professional 
speciality.  Obviously  group  one  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  administrators 
and  group  four  to  the  non-administrators;  and  groups  two  and  three  were 
to  be  treated  in  the  manner  mentioned  above.  (Table  7) 

The  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Respondents. 

By  far  the  heaviest  concentration  of  respondents  was,  as  expected, in 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  a total  representation  of  43.0  per  cent, 
which  was  almost  equally  divided  between  Stratum  I (Library  of  Congress) 
and  Stratum  n (other  Federal  agencies).  In  addition,  there  was  repre- 
sentation from  37  states,  with  California,  Maryland,  Colorado  and  New 
York  leading.  APO  (Army  Post  Office)  addresses  were  given  for  the 
7.4  per  cent  of  the  responding  librarians  stationed  overseas.  The 
statewide  distribution  of  respondents  is  presented  in  Appendix  Table  I. 

Sex  Ratio. 

In  the  present  study  73,4  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  women.  The 
data  presented  in  Table  8,  column  3,  which  shows  the  relation  of  grade 
level  to  sex  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  generally  the 
higher  the  grade,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  men  holding  these  Federal 
library  positions.  Thus,  85.7  per  cent  of  the  administrators  at  GS  9 are 
women;  and  82.3  per  cent  of  the  GS  10  and  11  administrators  are  women; 
but  at  the  GS  12-14  level,  the  percentage  of  women  has  dropped  to  53,4 
per  cent.  A similar  pattern  is  noted  among  the  non-administrators;  at 
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TABLE  7 

FREQUENCY  OF  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  NON-ADMINISTRATORS 

BY  GRADE  LEVEL:  1968 


Type  of  PositiOD 
and 

GS  Grade  Level 

Number 

Percentage 

in 

Stratum 

Percentage 
of  Total 
(N=365) 

St  rat 

im  I (N=73) 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
Administrators 

GS  9 

0 

0.00 

0.00 

GS  10, 11 

0 

0.00 

0.00 

GS  12-14 

14 

19.18 

3.84 

Subtotal 

14 

19.18 

3.84 

Non-Administrators 

GS  9 

21 

28.77 

5.75 

GS  10,11 

21 

28.77 

5.75 

GS  12-14 

17 

23.29 

4.66 

Subtotal 

59 

80.83 

16.16 

TOTAL 

73 

100.00 

20.00 

Stratum  n (N-292) 

OTHER  AGENCIES 
Administrators 

GS  9 

63 

21.58 

17.26 

GS  10,11 

79 

27.05 

21.64 

GS  12-14 

74 

25.34 

20.27 

Subtotal 

216 

73.97 

59.17 

Non -A  d mini  st  rat  or  s 

GS  9 

31 

10.62 

8.49 

GS  10, 11 

40 

13.70 

10.96 

GS  12-14 

5 

1.71 

1.37 

Subtotal 

76 

26.03 

20.82 

TOTAL 

292 

100.00 

79.99 

Total  (N=365) 

ALL  TOGETHER 
Administrators 

GS  9 

63 

17.26 

GS  10, 11 

79 

21.64 

GS  12-14 

88 

24.11 

Subtotal 

230 

63.01 

Non-Administrators 

GS  9 

52 

14.25 

GS  10, 11 

61 

16.71 

GS  12-14 

22 

6.03 

Subtotal 

135 

36.99 

TOTAL 

365 

100.00 
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TABLE  8 

DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  RESPONDENTS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE 

AND  NON -ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS 
BY  GRADE  LEVEL  AND  STRATUM:  1968 


Type  of  Position  and 
GS  Grade  Level 

Total  Number 
in  Group 

Sex  Ratio  (No.  of 
females  per  100 
respondents) 

Average  Age 

Average  Number 
of  Professional^ 
Years^ 

Average  Number 
of  Years  Elapsed^ 
since  MLS^ 

STRATUM  I 

Library  of  Congress 

Administrators 

GS  9 

0 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

GS  10,11 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GS  12-14 

14 

64.29 

43.00 

15.75 

14.54 

Sub-group 

14 

64.29 

43.00 

15.75 

14.54 

Non-Administrators 

GS  9 

21 

71.43 

32.62 

1.20 

.60 

GS  10,11 

21 

61.90 

34.71 

5.72 

5.05 

GS  12-14 

17 

52.94 

42.00 

11.72 

10.81 

Sub-group 

59 

62.71 

36.07 

5.84 

5.11 

TOTAL  Stratum  I 

73 

63.01 

37.40 

7.74 

6.74 

STRATUM  II 

Other  Agencies 

Administrators 

GS  9 

63 

85.71 

45.10 

13.60 

13.65 

GS  10,11 

79 

82.28 

47.09 

17.99 

18.69 

GS  12-14 

74 

51.35 

48.88 

19.35 

18.71 

Sub-group 

216 

72.69 

47.12 

17.04 

17.08 

Non-Administrators 

GS  9 

31 

93.55 

39.97 

8.46 

9.03 

GS  10,11 

40 

80.00 

44.75 

12.20 

12.46 

GS  12-14 

5 

80.00 

53.20 

23.00 

23.20 

Sub-group 

76 

85.53 

43.36 

11.41 

11.74 

TOTAL  Stratum  II 

292 

76.03 

46.14 

15.58 

15.69 
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Table  8 Page  2 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  the  Respondents  in  Administrative  and  Non- 
Ad  ministrative  Positions  by  Grade  Level  and  Stratum:  1968 


Type  of  Position  and 
GS  Grade  Level 

Total  Number 
in  Group 

1 

Sex  Ratio  (No.  of 
females  per  100 
respondents) 

Average  Age 

Average  Number 
of  Professional^ 
Years^ 

Average  Number 
of  Years  Elapsedl 
since  MLS^ 

ALL  TOGETHER 

Administrators 

GS  9 

63 

85.71 

45.10 

13.60 

13.65 

GS  10,11 

79 

82.28 

47.09 

17.99 

18.69 

GS  12-14 

88 

53.41 

47.94 

18.76 

18.09 

Sub-group 

230 

72.17 

46.87 

16.96 

16.94 

Non-Administrators 

GS  9 

52 

84.62 

37.00 

5.47 

5.73 

GS  10,11 

61 

73.77 

41.30 

9.93 

9.78 

GS  12-14 

22 

59.09 

44.55 

14.28 

13.76 

Sub-group 

135 

75.56 

40.17 

8.94 

8.83 

TOTAL 

365 

73.42 

44.39 

13.99 

13.91 

^These  two  averages  are  expected  to  be  very  close  because  of  their 
definitions  as  stated  in  the  questionnaire.  The  purpose  of  including  both 
was  to  check  the  reliability  of  the  data  collected. 

^Divisors  used  in  obtaining  the  above  percentages  are  widely  varied 
as  they  correspond  to  the  numbers  of  respondents  answering  each  question 
rather  than  the  totals  of  each  respondent  grouping.  These  divisors  are 
given  in  Table  32. 
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the  GS  9 level,  84. 6 per  cent  are  women;  at  the  GS  10  and  11  level,  73.8 
per  cent  are  women;  while  at  the  GS  12-14  level,  only  59. 1 per  cent  are 
women. 

However,  a closer  examination  of  the  table  reveals  that  the  above  men- 
tioned differentials  are  due  to  two  different  reasons.  For  the  adminis- 
trators the  drop  in  figures  is  due  to  a severe  drop  in  Stratum  II  (agencies 
other  than  the  Library  of  Congress),  while  the  drop  in  non-administrators 
is  accounted  for  by  the  drop  in  sex  ratio  in  non-administrators  in  Stratum  I. 

Of  the  91  head  librarians  represented  in  this  study,  who  are  distributed 
almost  equally  in  grades  GS  9,  GS  10, 11  and  GS  12-14  (Table  9),  72.5 
per  cent  are  women.  This  is  almost  the  identical  ratio  of  women  that 
obtains  for  all  the  respondents  - 73.4  per  cent. 

In  contrasting  the  sex  ratio  in  librarianship  with  other  professions, 

Schiller  (Ref.  9)  points  out  that  when  all  professional  and  technical 
occupations  &xe  taken  together,  the  ratio  of  women  to  men  is  almost 
exactly  reversed  from  the  ratio  found  in  librarianship.  Figures  released 
in  1966  showed  that  38  per  cent  of  all  positions  in  professional  and  tech- 
nical occupations  were  held  by  women.  The  comparison  of  sex  ratio 
between  academic  librarians  and  faculty  is  striking:  64  per  cent  of 
women  as  compared  to  only  20  per  cent,  and  a recent  study  shows  that 
women  constitute  only  10  per  cent  of  all  faculty  in  selected  leading 
universities.  It  has  also  been  found  that  women  have  only  a small 
representation  among  scientists  (8  per  cent) , lawyers  (3  per  cent) , and 
engineers  (1  per  cent) . 

Age  Distribution. 

The  mean  age  is  44.4  (Table  8,  column  4 for  all  respondents.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  average  age  of  the  administrators  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  non-administrators:  46.9  as  compared  with  40.2.  The  single  group 
with  the  highest  average  age  was  the  non-administrators  in  Stratum  II 
(libraries  other  than  the  Library  of  Congress)  — GS  12-14  group  with 
a mean  age  of  53.2.  The  single  group  with  the  lowest  average  age  was 
the  GS  9 non-administrator  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  mean  age  for  the  women  was  45. 0 years  as  compared  to  43. 1 for  the 
men.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
mean  age  of  Federal  women  librarians  in  this  sample  may  actually  be 
somewhat  higher  than  the  45. 0 listed,  as  24  women  did  not  fill  in  their 
age,  and  search  of  Who’s  Who  in  Library  Service  and  other  directories 
did  not  reveal  these  missing  ages.  Only  six  of  the  men  did  not  reveal 
their  age. 
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TABLE  9 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TYPES  OF  LIBRARY  ACTIVITIES 
IN  WHICH  THE  RESPONDENTS  ARE  PRIMARILY  ENGAGED 

BY  GRADE  LEVEL:1968 


Type  of  Position 

Grade  Level 

All  Respondents 

9 

1 10, 11 1 12-14 

No.  (N=365)% 

Administrators 

Head  of  Library 

28 

33 

30 

91 

24.93 

Assistant  or  Associate  Head 

11 

5 

9 

25 

6.85 

Head  of  Department  or  Division 

11 

21 

34 

66 

18.08 

Head  of  Branch 

4 

6 

4 

14 

3.84 

Head  of  Regional  or  Field 
Library 

8 

10 

4 

22 

6.03 

Head  of  Library  System 

1 

4 

7 

12 

3.29 

Non-Administrators 

Abstracting 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Acquisitions 

2 

1 

0 

3 

.82 

Analyzing  Source  Materials 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Archives 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Bibliography 

2 

10 

1 

13 

3.56 

Cataloging 

19 

17 

7 

43 

11.78 

Circulation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Classification 

1 

2 

3 

6 

1.64 

ClieiAele  Services 

0 

1 

0 

1 

.27 

Coordinator 

0 

3 

2 

5 

1.37 

Data  Processing 

0 

1 

1 

2 

.55 

Documents  and/or  Reports 

2 

1 

0 

3 

.82“ 

Editing  and/or  Writing 

0 

0 

1 

1 

.27 

Indexing 

1 

1 

0 

2 

.55 

Information  Retrieval 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Literature  Searching 

0 

1 

0 

1 

.27 

Non-Print  Materials 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Personnel 

0 

1 

0 

1 

.27 

Public  Relations 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Reference 

17 

17 

4 

38 

10.41 

Research 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Revision 

0 

1 

0 

1 

.27 

Selection  of  M^erials 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Serials 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.27 

Subject  Speciality 

2 

1 

0 

3 

.82 

Systems  Analysis 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1.10 

Technical  Services 

1 

1 

1 

3 

.82 

Terminology  Control 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Translation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Other 

3 

1 

0 

4 

1.10 

TOTAL 

115 

140 

110 

365 

100.00 
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Professional  Experience. 


The  mean  number  of  years  of  professional  experience  for  the  365  Federal 
librarians  in  the  stud3’  is  14.0  as  indicated  in  Tabic  which  shows  the 
mean  number  of  ytnirs  of  professional  experience  hy  gr.ide  and  type 
of  library  position  for  all  of  the  365  respondents. 

One  statistical  figure  to  which  special  attention  should  be  called  is  the 
mean  of  13. 6 3^ears  for  the  GS  9 administrators.  This  seems  quite  high, 
especially  in  view  of  the  new  civil  service  ruling,  adopted  in  the  fall  of 
1968,  which  places  a new  MLS  degree  graduate  in  the  same  grade  with 
persons  of  more  than  13  years  of  experience.  It  is  also  significant  to 
note  that  the  average  number  of  years  of  professional  experience  for  Ihe 
administrator  is  17. 0 as  compared  to  an  average  numlicr  of  years  of 
professional  experience  of  8.9  years  for  the  non-administrator. 

Years  in  Present  Position.  The  average  number  of  3^ears  that  the 
respondents  have  held  their  present  positions  is  4.9.  Gradewise,  the 
GS  9 respondents  have  an  average  of  3.0  years  in  their  present  positions, 
which  is  2.5  years  less  than  those  in  GS  10-14  positions.  Also,  the 
administrators  with  5. 9 years  have  averaged  2. 5 more  years  in  their 
present  positions  than  have  the  non-administrators.  (.Appendix  Table  II) 

The  greatest  variations  in  number  of  years  in  presem  position  is  found 
when  the  respondents  are  divided  according  to  agency.  Those  employed 
in  the  Veterans  Administration,  the  D.  C.  Public  Library,  and  the  Navv^ 
have  averaged  the  highest  number  of  years  in  thcii  present  position: 

10.6,  7.9.  and  6.4  \'ears  respectively.  The  lowe.si  average,  r egardless 
of  how  the  respondents  are  categorized,  is  held  by  tho.se  emplo3^ed  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  — 2.0  years. 

When  divided  by  sex,  it  is  found  that  the  women  have  been  in  their  present 
oositions  1. 6 years  more  than  the  men  — 5.4  years  .as  compared  to  3.8. 

Years  with  the  Federal  Government.  The  average  number  of  years 
that  the  respondents  have  worked  for  the  Federal  government  is  11. 0. 

The  women  average  2. 8 years  more  with  the  P'ederal  government  than 
do  the  men  — 11.7  years  as  compared  to  8.9. 

The  GS  9 respondents  have  worked  an  average  of  7. 1 years  for  the 
Federal  government,  which  is  5.2  less  years  than  those  in  GS  10,  11 
with  an  average  of  12.3.  Between  the  GS  10, 11  and  GS  12-14,  there  is 
only  a difference  of  1.2  years  ~ 12.26  as  compared  to  13, 53.  The 
administrators  have  an  average  of  5. 8 years  more  than  do  the  non- 
administrators — 13.0  years  as  compared  to  7.3  (Appendix  Table  II) 
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The  greatest  variations  appear  when  the  respomiciits  are  divided  by  agency. 
The  three  agencies  in  which  respondents  have  the  greatest  average  number 
of  years  with  the  Federal  government  are  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
Navy  and  the  Army:  16.7,  15.0  and  13.9  respectively.  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  the  lowest  average  in  this  respect.  5.9  years. 

Job  Mobility.  Countii^  their  present  position,  the  respondents  on  an 
average  have  worked  in  two  other  libraries  in  the  Federal  go\’^ernment 
and  an  average  of  1.4  libraries  outside  the  Federal  go\^err.ment.  Over- 
all, the  respondents  have  worked  in  an  average  of  ;l4  libraries. 

(Appendix  Table  n) 


One  mi^  expect  that  the  hi^er  grades  would  have  n^e  vcd  considerably 
more  than  the  lower  ones,  but  they  are  very  nearly  the  same  with  the 
combined  average  for  the  GS  12-14  of  3.7  as  compared  to  3.3  for  grades 
9 throu^  11.  Basically,  there  is  very  little  difference  for  the  different 
grades  regarding  the  number  of  libraries  worked  in. 

There  is  a sli^tly  greater  difference  between  the  administrator  and  the 
non-administrator.  The  administrator  has  worked  In  im  average  of  1. 6 
more  libraries  (taking  both  inside  and  outside  the  Federal  government 
together)  than  the  non-administrator:  4.0  as  compared  to  :\4  libraries 
for  the  non-administrator. 

Of  the  respondents,  37. 8 per  cent  have  worked  in  no  other  library  than 
the  one  in  \diich  they  are  now  emplovcd;  27, 1 p . r ceiit  have  worked  in 
one  library  outside  the  Federal  government;  and  19.0  per  eent  have 
worked  in  three  outside  libraries. 

Those  who  Have  Left  library  Work  for  Six  Months  or  More. 

In  the  present  study,  21.4  per  cent  of  the  Federal  librarv  respondents 
state  that  they  had  left  library  work  for  six  months  or  more  at  some 
point  after  they  had  begun  professional  empln\>^ment.  (Appendix  Table  m) 

Proportionately  more  of  the  administrators  had  left  than  the  non-adminis- 
trators (25.2  per  cent  compared  with  14. 8 per  cent).  Gradewise,  the 
GS  10,  11  respondents  had  the  hipest  percentage  who  had  left  — 24. 3 
per  cent. 

The  most  frequent  reason  for  leaving  was  for  marri<tge  or  family  reasons 
(28  respondents,  or  35.9  per  cent  of  the  78  who  had  left  gave  this  as  their 
reason) . The  other  major  reason  for  leaving  was  to  obtain  more  education 
(20  respondents  or  25. 6 per  cent  of  those  who  left  cited  this  as  their 
reason).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  14  (18. 0 per  cent  of  78)  had 
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left  for  another  occupation  and  then  returned.  These  statistics,  of 
course,  give  no  indication  of  those  who  have  left  not  returned  to 
Federal  librarianship . as  the  present  study  only  included  these  who  are 
currently  employed  in  Federal  libraries. 

Experience  in  Occupations  other  than  Librarianship. 

The  findings  indicate  that  nearly  half  of  all  the  respondents  (46. 6 per 
cent)  had  come  to  Federal  librarianship  by  way  of  experience  at  a 
professional,  technical  or  administrative  level  in  other  fields.  Experience 
in  teachii^  predominated  and  accounted  for  over  half  (52,4  per  cent)  of 
the  respondents  who  listed  an  occupational  experience  prior  to  librarian- 
ship.  The  second  largest  category  is  writing,  editing  and  journalism, 
but  this  group  is  quite  small  in  comparison  to  the  teachers  only  10, 6 
per  cent  of  those  reporting  prior  occupations. 

Analysis  by  Grade  Level.  The  complete  breakdown  of  the  respondents 
who  reported  a first  prior  occupation  is  given  in  Appendix  Table  IV  by 
grade  level. 

GS  9 52.2  per  cent  reported  a first  prior  occupation 

GS  10, 11  41.4  per  cent  reported  a first  prior  occupation 

GS  12-14  47.3  per  cent  reported  a first  prior  occupation 

K was  also  found  that  11,5  per  cent  of  the  respondents  had  a second  prior 
occupation  at  a professional,  technical  or  administrative  level.  Of  the 
42  respondents  reporting  a second  prior  occupation;  23. 8 per  cent  had 
this  second  occupation  in  teaching,  while  76.2  per  cent  had  experience 
in  a variety  of  12  other  occupations.  (Appendix  Table  IV)  The  different 
grades  show  very  little  variation  as  regards  a second  prior  occupation. 

Analysis  by  Type  of  Position.  The  breakdown  of  respondents  reporting 
prior  occupations  by  type  of  position  is  shown  in  Appendix  Table  IV. 

There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  percentages  of  adminis- 
trators and  non-administrators  regarding  prior  occupation.  Of  the 
administrators  reporting  a prior  occupation,  57.7  per  cent  were  teacher?, 
while  only  42.4  per  cent  of  the  non-administrators  had  been  teachers. 

Out  of  89  respondents  having  teaching  as  the  first  prior  occupation, 

64  were  administrators  (71.9  per  cent)  while  out  of  81  respondents 
having  other  occupations  as  the  first  prior  experience,  47  were 
administrators  (58.0).  Thus,  there  vould  seem  to  be  a sli^t 
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indication  that  librarians  with  teaching  experience  were  more  apt  to 
become  administrators  than  those  whose  experience  was  in  other 
occupations. 

Data  from  Related  Studies.  These  statistics  reinforce  the  findings  of 
previous  studies,  including  the  1968  survey  by  Schiller  (Ref.  9)  which 
have  shown  that  librarianship  is  often  a second  occupational  choice.  It 
is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  importance  of  this  experience  factor  at  this 
stage  of  the  study,  because  the  data  will  be  more  meaningful  when  related 
by  further  study  to  the  length  of  time  the  respondents  spent  in  Ihose  other 
occupations  based  on  the  gap  in  time  between  their  BA  and  MLS  degrees. 

Schiller  found  in  her  study  of  academic  librarians  that  more  than  half 
of  all  the  respondents  have  non-library  ejq)erience  at  a professional, 
technical,  or  administrative  level.  In  her  study,  education  was  also 
found  to  predominate  overwhelmingly  (855  individuals  out  of  1176  who 
reported  a prior  occupation) . (Ref.  9:24)  Morrison(1961)  (Ref.  7)  found 
that  over  half  of  his  respondents  had  had  experience  in  other  occupations. 
Commenting  on  this  situation,  Schiller  states:  (Ref.  9:24) 

The  fact  that  a large  proportion  of  librarians  do  not 
elect  librarianship  as  a first  occupational  choice 
reflects  very  seriously  upon  the  profession  itself, 
and  on  its  reputation  as  a challai^i^  and  rewardii^ 
career.  Why  this  occurs  is  a crucial  question  which 
requires  further  examination.  For  the  moment, 
how'ever,  we  can  simply  note  that  late  career 
decisions  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  rela- 
tively hi^  age  levels  among  librarians. 

ft  would  seem  that  this  condition  would  have  important  implications  for 
recruitment  for  post- MLS  and  doctoral  programs,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  estimate  the  precise  nature  of  these  implications. 

Relationship  of  Position  Level  to  Type  of  Job  Activity. 

One-fourth  (24. 9 per  cent)  of  the  Federal  library  respondents  in  the 
study  reported  that  they  are  heads  of  libraries  (Table  9),  One  factor 
contributing  to  this  high  percentage  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
Federal  libraries  are  small  in  size.  For  example,  of  the  91  heads  of 
libraries  in  the  study,  14  are  heads  of  one-to-three  man  libraries. 

This  fact  partially  explains  why  67.0  per  ce^  of  the  head 
librarians  in  the  study  are  grade  GS  11  or  less.^  The  highest  concentration 

1 Another  possible  reason  for  the  generally  low  grade  level  of  head 
librarians  is  discussed  in  the  section  on  'Tlours  Spent  on  Avoidable  Details". 
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Jhe  second  largest  category  (18.1  per  cent  of  the  respondents  '\ro 
holding  positions  as  heads  of  departments  or  divisions.  By  co. ^trnst  >‘i<h 
the  head  librarians,  here  the  heaviest  concentration  is  in  GS  12-i  i o iin 
^6.7  per  cent  of  these  respondents  in  this  g^ade  level  as  compare* i ih. 
43.3  per  cent  found  in  the  GS  9-11  groups  combined.  This  ser  = ;i  t.  !*• 
cate  that  in  libraries  large  enough  to  have  department  and  div:  ‘ i . ic  i 

the  grade  level  tends  to  be  higher  than  for  head  librarians  in  siiiMi;. 
libraries. 

The  third  largest  concentration  is  in  the  area  of  cataloging  v/Iu.m  ... 
for  11.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  Among  the  catalogers,  83.7  per  i * : ; 
respondents  fall  in  grades  9 and  10, 11;  with  almost  equal  numbers  i i 
groups.  The  only  othe^'  sizeable  concentration  by  type  of  acii\  ;i’  ih:ii 
of  the  reference  libr:  i ns  who  comprise  10.4  per  cent  of  the  ; >.al 
of  . ^spondents.  Of  the  reference  librarians,  89.4  per  cent  are  foi.  . 

GS  9 and  the  GS  10, 11  categories,  with  the  same  number  falling  v,  ithin 
each  of  these  groups.  Only  eleven  catalogers  and  reference  liurai  in  i?-. 
come  within  the  GS  12-14  bracket,  and  of  these,  all  but  three  are  e r ^ 
at  the  Library  of  Congress.  These  statistics  point  up  a condinon  in  i 
\vas  reported  by  the  respondents  in  the  open-end  questions,  namcr 
in  Order  to  advance  in  the  civil  service  grade  structure  as  a li’:;  a * 
one  usually  has  to  be  engaged  in  administrative  activities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view  of  the  demand  expressed  for  con*'-  :• 
auiomation  later  in  this  report,  that  only  two  of  the  365  respor.f  ’.  h 
data  processing  as  their  primary  activity.  One  is  in  the  GS  x , a e.je 
gorj'^;  one  in  the  GS  12-14  group.  There  are  four  respondents  v\Iio  lie.; 
systems  analysis  as  their  primary  activity:  one  is  a GS  9,  one  is  in  tiic 
GS  10, 11  category,  and  two  are  in  the  GS  12-14  group. 

As  brth  Hemphill  (PqL  6)  and  Cumow  (Ref.  3)  had  found  that  not  much 
precise  information  can  be  inferred  as  to  similarity  of  work  perforn.c  . 
by  position  titles  alone,  the  respondent  was  asked  for  the  official  Uiie  oi 
his  position  and  his  civil  service  category,  as  well  as  to  indicit ' 'ho  ! ” - ' 
of  library  activity  in  which  he  was  primarily  engaged.  It  was  f a nd  th  ' 
the  official  title  of  position  and  the  primary  type  of  activity  tend  to  run 
parallel  with  one  another,  but  the  civil  service  category  is  not  useful  in 
determining  type  of  activity,  as  it  is  too  broad.  (The  officiaUitle 
of  position  is  a fairly  good  indicator  of  primary  responsibilitv , exr  3pt 
for  the  title  of  "librariaij”. ) 

Grouped  by  the  broa.  lAd'  iervice  categories,  the  distribution  of  tlv 
respondents  is  as  follov..^: 

Libr.  riiiii 161  respondents..  ^14,  ii  , 
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Administrative  Librarian .. . 120  respondents 32.88'^f 

Supervisory  Librarian 64  respondents 17.  537c 

Library  Director 14  respondents 3.84% 

Other  6 respondents 1.64% 

Number  of  Employees  Supervised. 

Analysis  of  the  data  showed  the  following  findii^s  relative  to  number  of 
people  supervised: 

Few  of  the  respondents  supervised  large  numbers  of  people;  30.0  per  cent 
reported  that  they  supervise  no  one;  31.1  per  cent  supervise  more  than 
5;  8.1  per  cent  supervise  20  or  more;  and  1.7  per  cent  supervise  50 
or  more.  The  over-all  mean  is  6.4  people.  (Table  10) 

Sex  Ratio.  — The  men  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  supervise  larger 
staffs;  30.3  per  cent  of  the  men  as  opposed  to  15.3  per  cent  of  the  women 
supervise  more  than  10  people.  The  mean  number  of  employees  super- 
vised by  the  men  is  9. 0 as  compared  with  a mean  of  5.5  supervised  by 
the  women.  However,  29. 8 per  cent  of  the  women  (compared  to  31.5 
per  cent  of  the  men)  supervise  no  one. 

By  Type  of  Position  and  Grade  Level.  The  averse  number  of  employees 
supervised  for  the  administrators,  who  constitute  63.0  per  cent  of  the 
respondents,  is  9.7,  while  the  mean  for  the  non-administrators  is  0.9. 

The  mean  number  of  employees  supervised  varies  from  a hi^  of  16. 1 
for  administrator  resiiondents  in  the  GS  10-14  category,  to  0.5  for  the 
GS  9 non-administrators.  Of  the  administrators,  30.8  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  0.0  per  cent  of  the  non-administrators,  supervise  more 
than  9 people. 

r»y  Location  in  Agency.  The  average  number  of  employees  super- 
vised by  administrators  is  higher  at  the  headquarters  libraries  than  at 
the  regional  or  field  offices  (12.1  as  compared  to  7.3),  but  this  relation- 
ship does  not  exist  when  the  mean  is  computed  for  the  whole  sample, 
including  the  non-administrators.  Then  the  number  supervised  is 
slightly  higher  in  the  field  and  regional  offices  than  in  the  headquarters 
libraries.  (Table  11) 

Location  of  Library  in  Agency. 

The  chief  characteristic  to  be  noted  about  the  location  of  the  libraries 
where  the  respondents  are  employed  is  that  52  per  cent  of  the  respon- 
dents work  in  an  agency  headquarters  library,  as  compared  with  36. 3 per 
cent  who  work  in  regional  or  field  offices.  However,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  there  is  a substantially  greater  number  of  non-administrators 
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TABLE  10 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  SUPERVISED  BY  THE  RESPONDENTS 
BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION  AND  SEX:1968 
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STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  POSITION  LOCATION  WITHIN  AGENCIES  OF  RESPONDENTS 
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who  work  at  agency  headquarters,  83.7  per  cent,  as  compared  to 
administrators,  32.7  per  cent.  (Table  11) 

Number  of  People  Employed  in  Libraries. 

As  reported  by  the  respondents  in  Stratum  II,  the  average  number  of 
people  employed  in  the  libraries  in  which  they  work  is  36.7.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  respondents  that  14.4  per  cent  of  these  employees  are 
GS  9 or  higher.  The  respondents  have  estimated  that  a mean  of  169 
persons  work  in  the  library  system  of  which  their  library  is  a part. 

Variables  Related  to  the  Work  and  the  Place  of  Work. 

Estimated  Minimum  Experience  Required  for  Present  Job.  (Part  III  of  * 

Questionnaire,  Item  32,  Page  10).  The  respondents  were  askea  to 
estimate  the  minimum  experience  in  libraries  and  information  centers  ; 

required  to  perform  their  present  jobs.  The  results  are  set  forth  by  I 

type  of  library  activity  in  Appendix  Table  V. 

In  all  the  job  activities  which  contained  the  larger  number  of  respondents,  \ ■ 

there  was  considerable  difference  in  judgments  with  respect  to  the  mini-  | i 

mum  experience  needed.  4lie  estimates  varied  from  no  experience  to  ; 1 

more  than  7 years.  The  S:ame  number  of  respondents  (32)  thought  no 
experience  was  required  for  their  jobs  as  the  number  who  thought  ”ovor  ] 

7 years”  was  necessary.  The  highest  concentr-ition  of  those  stating  no  j 

experience  is  necessary  is  from  the  catalogeis.  Two  heads  of  libraries  j 

and  two  assistant  heads  thought  no  experience  was  necessary,  as  did  | 

three  reference  librarians.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  10  heads  of  f 

departments  or  divisions,  and  9 heads  of  libraries  thought  over  7 years  I 

of  experience  was  necessary.  | 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  5.3  per  cent  of  the  non-administrators  answering  = 

this  question  (1 14)  thought  more  than  5 years  was  necessary  to  perform  | 

their  jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  24.0  per  cent  of  the  administrators  ! 

answering  this  question  (192)  estimated  that  more  than  5 years  experience  : 

was  necessary  to  perform  their  jobs. 

; 

Hours  Spent  on  Avoidable  Details.  (Part  m of  the  Questionnaire,  Item  “ 

34,  Page  10).  — Of  the  321  respondents  answering  this  question, 

90. 3 per  cent  report  spending  from  1 to  38  hours  per  week  on  avoidable 
detial  work  that  they  feel  should  not  be  a part  of  their  jobs.  Only  9.7 
per  cent  of  those  answering  this  question  report  ”no  time”  spent  in  this 
mannger.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  16.5  per  cent  of  the 
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respondents  who  spend  over  16  hours  per  week  on  avoidable  details.  ^ 
(Table  12) 

The  chief  differences  between  categories  of  respondents  are  found  in 
the  "21  and  above"  classification  in  which  5.4  per  cent  of  the  adminis- 
trators indicated  this  category  as  compared  with  0. 8 per  cent  of  the 
non-administrators.  Also  to  be  noted  is  the  "16-20"  hour  span  which 
shows  that  14.3  per  cent  of  the  administrators  come  in  this  group,  while 
only  10.0  per  cent  of  the  non-administrators  fall  within  it.  Another  dif- 
ference is  the  "1-5"  hour  category,  where  the  non-administrators  have 
a higher  frequency  —37.0  per  cent  as  compared  to  28,2  per  cent  for 
administrators.  The  mean  number  of  hours  spent  by  the  321  respon- 
dents answering  this  question  is  9. 1 hours  per  week. 

In  Part  IV  of  the  questionnaire  in  the  analysis  of  the  open-end  questions, 
it  was  found  that  one  of  the  chief  factors  that  respondents  complained 
about  was  the  necessity  of  having  to  do  work  which  they  feel  should  be 
done  by  supportive  staff.  Even  though  no  comments  were  called  for  in 
the  instrument  at  the  place  this  question  34  in  Part  III  was  asked,  and 
no  space  was  left  for  comments,  nearly  a dozen  respondents  wrote 
around  the  margins  of  the  page  or  attached  separate  notes  clipped  to  this 
question  stating  their  dissatisfaction.  The  following  two  comments 
are  typical: 

I want  to  give  good  service,  but  I do  not  have  sufficient  clerical 
staff  to  give  efficient  service  unless  I do  many  of  the  clerical- 
type  tasks  myself. 

I listed  37  hours  per  week,  because  I get  paid  a GS  9 salary 
to  check  in  newspapers  and  route  them. 

It  would  seem  that  the  answers  to  this  question  would  have  several 
implications  for  curriculum  building.  For  one  thing,  the  response  to 
this  question  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the  reason  for  the  high 
demand  for  automation  courses  which  is  reported  on  in  detail  in  a 
later  section  of  this  study.  It  may  be  that  the  respondents  feel  that 

^The  breakdown  on  the  12  respondents  included  in  the  "21  and  above" 
category  follows: 

24  hours 1 

25  hours 6(one  of  these  is  the  one  non- 

administrator in  the  group) 

27  hours 1 

30  hours 2 

37  hours 1 

38  hours 1 
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automation  might  be  a means  of  taking  awaj-  some  of  their  clerical 
work,  t^irther.  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  course  content  in  managc^- 
ment  and/or  administration  should  include  this  problem  of  attemptin;: 
to  find  ways  and  means  for  the  administrator  make  better  use  of  the 
professional  staff  assigned  to  the  library,  v\ith  or  without  automated 
techniques.  The  full  use  of  the  talents  that  have  been  recruited  to  the 
profession  is  an  important  problem  and  one  that  is  a part  of  the  total 
librar}^  manpower  issue. 

These  findings  also  have  implications  related  to  some  areas  of 
personnel  work  within  the  Federal  civil  ser\'ice  sj'stcm.  These  statistics 
would  seem  to  point  up  a fact  brought  out  in  a recent  survey  of  a selected 
group  of  Federal  librarians  related  to  the  new  Civil  Service  Classific^itioi 
System  for  librarians  (Stone,  Ref.  10  ),  regarding  the  attitude  of  job 
classifiers  tow.ird  libraries  and  library  positions.  The  survey  showed 
that  many  of  the  librarians  sampled  felt  that  the  personnel  office  see  me  r; 
to  assume  that  librarians  are  glorified  clerks,  and  thej'^  have  a tendency 
to  grade  jobs  that  way.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  67.0  per 
cent  of  the  chief  librarians  in  this  study  were  found  to  be  in  grade  11  or 
less. 


The  question  arises  whether  this  amount  of  time  spent  on  avoidable 
details  that  should  be  handled  by  supportive  staff  is  typical  of  that 
found  in  surveys  of  other  professions.  One  example  is  found  in  a 
stuefy  of  Research  and  Development  Officers  in  the  Air  Force  in 
1965  which  was  made  by  Morsh  and  others.  (Ref.  8) 


This  same  question  was  asked  of  the  798  respondents;  it  was  found  that 
the  mean  number  of  hours  per  respondent  was  consideral^ly  lower  than 
for  the  library  respondents  in  this  study  — 5.2  hours  per  week  in  the 
Air  Force  study,  as  compared  to  9.1  hours  per  week  in  this 
study. 

Utilization  of  Talents.  (Part  HI  of  the  Questionnaire,  Item  33,  Page  10). 
Table  13  summarizes  the  responses  of  the  respondents  to  the  question: 
'How  well  does  your  job  utilize  your  talents  ?" 

Generally,  the  higher  the  grade,  the  better  used  are  talents,  but  this 
condition  has  a tendency  to  be  sU^tly  more  pronounced  for  the  admin- 
istrator than  for  the  non-administrator.  CXit  of  all  365  respondents, 

52.3  per  cent  indicated  that  they  thought  their  talents  wore  being  used 
"verj^  well"  or  "excellently. " Forty-three  per  cent  thought  their 
talents  were  being  used  'Very  little",  or  only  "fairly  well".  In  the 
questionnaire  there  was  an  additional  heading  — "not  used  at  all"  — 

but  none  of  the  respondents  checked  this  category.  The  question  was 
not  answered  at  all  by  4.7  per  cent  of  the  respondents. 
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It  was  noted  in  the  analysis  of  the  replies  to  the  open-end  questions  that 
there  was  the  general  impression  that  in  many  cases  the  respondent’s 
talents  were  not  being  utilized  properly.  However,  Table  13  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  most  of  the  people  were  fairh'  well  satisfied.  This 
seeming  inconsistency  needs  further  probing,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  90.3  per  cent  of  the  respondents  answering  question  34  in  Part 
III  stated  that  they  were  ei^aged  in  avoidable  details  that  should  be 
handled  by  supportive  staff. 

EDUCATIONAL  VARIABLES 

In  as  much  as  the  data  from  this  study  is  conceived  as  being  one  base 
on  which  to  build  courses  for  those  who  have  already  received  the  first 
professional  degree  — the  MLS  in  library  science,  only  those  were 
involved  in  the  study  who  had  received  this  degree,  er  who  had 
received  a bachelor’s  degree  in  library  science  at  the  graduate  level 
before  the  early  1950 's. 

Library  Degrees. 

It  was  found  that  a high  percentage  of  the  respondents  had  as  their  highest 
professional  degree  the  graduate  fifth-year  BLS,  which  was  granted  before 
the  early  1950’s.  In  fact,  out  of  the  total  of  365  respondents,  29.9  per 
cent  hold  this  type  of  degree  only;  2.7  per  cent  hold  both  the  fifth-year 
BLS  and  the  MLS;  and  67.4  per  cent  hold  the  MLS  degree.  The  distri- 
bution of  these  graduate  degrees  by  ^ency  is  shown  in  Table  14.  In 
addition,  four  of  the  respondent  stated  that  thej^  have  participated  in  a 
sixth-year  post- MLS  pre^ram  in  library  science. 

Table  15  gives  the  gradewise  frequenc3^  distribution  of  the  years  in  which 
the  respondents  received  their  MLS  (or  graduate  BLS)  degrees.  Percen- 
tages are  based  on  the  number  giving  exact  year  of  degree,  (348). 

TABLE  15 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  YEARS  IN  WHICH  THE  RESPONDENTS 
OBTAINED  MLS  (OR  GRADUATE  BLS)  BY  GRADE  LEVEL:  1968 


Years 

Grade  Level 

Total 

9 

1 10,11 

12-14 

No. 

(»J=348)  "if 

Before  1950 

20 

48 

38 

106 

30.49 

1950-1954 

13 

18 

23 

54 

15.52 

1955-1959 

8 

21 

19 

48 

13.79 

1960-1964 

25 

26 

13 

64 

18.39 

1965-1969 

45 

21 

10 

76 

21.84 

Subtotal 

111 

134 

103 

348 

100.00 

No  Date 

4 

6 

7 

17 

- 

TOTAL 

115 

140 

110 

365 

- 
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TABLE  14 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TYPE  OF  GRADUATE  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
PROFESS! ONA I DEGREES  HELD  BY  THE  RESPONDENTS  BY  AGENCY:1968 


Agency 

Those 
Holding 
Only  a 
Fifth-Year 
Graduate 
BLS  Degree 

Those 
Holding 
Both  a 
Fifth-Year 
Graduult 
BLS  and 
an  MLS 

Those 
Holding 
Only  an 
MLS 

Total 

Library  of  Congress 

6 

4 

63 

73 

Army^ 

20 

1 

31 

52 

Navy 

8 

1 

19 

28 

Air  Force 

18 

0 

33 

51 

Veterans  Administration  20 

2 

14 

36 

D.C.  Public  Library 
Health,  Education,  and 

6 

0 

8 

14 

Welfare 

6 

0 

15 

21 

Agriculture 

4 

1 

10 

15 

Other  Agencies 

21 

1 

53 

75 

Total 

109 

10 

246 

365 

Per  Cent 

29.86% 

2.74% 

67.40% 

100.  OK 

lOnc  respondent  in  this  group  also  has  a Ph.  D.  in  library  science. 


Undergraduate  Major. 


Analysis  of  Table  16  reveals  that  the  major  fields  of  study  reported  most 
frequently  by  those  respondents  who  specified  their  undergraduate  major 
were  English  and  journalism  (23.3  per  cent  of  the  365  respondents), 
history  (11.5  per  cent),  foreign  languages  and  literature  (9.9  per  cent), 
and  education  (7.1  per  cent).  These  four  subjects  constitute  51.8  per 
cent  of  all  the  subjects  reported.  When  the  courses  are  grouped  by 
large  areas,  41.4  per  cent  fall  in  the  humanities  and  28.5  per  cent  in 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  There  is  no  apparent  relationship 
between  bachelor’s  major,  type  of  job,  or  grade  level  with  the  one 
exception  that  more  non-admininistrators  than  administrators  propor- 
tionately have  bachelor’s  degrees  in  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 

Area  of  Concentration  of  Non- Library  Graduate  Degrees. 

A summary  of  the  graduate  degrees  held  by  the  respondents  in  non-library 
areas  is  given  in  Table  17.  As  is  the  case  with  the  bachelor’s  degree,  the 
heaviest  concentration  is  in  the  humanities  and  in  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences. 

At  the  master’s  level,  the  subjects  in  which  there  is  the  heaviest  concen- 
tration are  foreign  langus^es  and  literature  (11  respondents),  and  the 
second  highest  grouping  is  in  the  fine  and  applied  arts  (9  respondents). 

Only  one  of  the  respondents  has  obtained  an  advanced  degree  in  adminis- 
tration or  management  althou^  administrators  make  up  63.0  per  cent 
of  the  365  respondents.  (Subject  breakdown  is  not  given  in  Table  17) 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  apparent  relationship  between  type  of 
position  held  and  the  possession  of  a master’s  degree  in  any  particular 
subject  area.  The  distribution  of  masters’  in  other  subject  areas  seemed 
to  be  fairly  equally  distributed  between  administrators  and  non-adminis- 
trators. Some  differences  relative  to  grade  level  are  noticeable,  however. 
For  example,  there  is  a distinct  difference  between  GS  12-14  and  GS  9 in 
relation  to  the  number  of  respondents  holding  a master's  in  another  sub- 
ject area,  with  a noticeably  larger  number  falling  in  the  GS  12-14 
category. 

The  sequence  of  training  of  those  respondents  who  hold  an  advanced 
degree  in  another  subject  area  in  addition  to  the  MLS  is  interesting  to 
note.  Out  of  the  64  advanced  degrees  held  in  non-library  subjects  (in 
addition  to  the  MLS)  71.9  per  cent  completed  their  degrees  in  the  other 
subject  areas  before  receiving  the  MLS.  The  fact  that  only  28. 1 per  cent 
of  the  degrees  were  received  after  the  MLS  indicates  a pattern  of 
education  that  is  also  noted  in  the  Schiller  study  of  college  and  university 
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TABLE  16 

ALAUREATE  MAJOR  BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION  AND  GRADE  LEVEL:  1968 
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TABLE  17 

AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  OF  NON-LIBRARY  GRADUATE  DEGREES 
BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION  AND  GRADE  LEVEL:  1968 


Grade  Level 

Type  of  Position 

TOTAL 

Descriptive  Category  G 

10,11 

12-14 

Ad  minis 
trative 

• Non- 
Ad  minis- 
trative 

(N=115 

(N=140) 

N=110) 

(N=230) 

(N=135) 

No.  (N=365)  ' 

GRA  DUATE : Masters 
Before  MLS 

Humanities  5 

Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences  4 

Basic  and  Applied 
Sciences 

Education  . 2 

4 8 

10  2 

2 2 

2 2 

13  4 

2 14 

4 

4 2 

17  4.66 

16  4.38 

4 1.10 

6 3.64 

Subtotal  11  18  14 

GRADUATE:  Masters 
After  MLS 

Humanities  15  4 

Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences  — 13 

Education  — 2 1 

23  20 

9 1 

3 1 

1 2 

43  11.78 

10  2.74 

4 1.10 

3 .82 

Subtotal  18  8 

13  4 

17  4. 66 

Total  Masters  12  26  22 

GRADUATE  :Ph.D. 

Before  MLS 

36  24 

60  16.44 

Social  Sciences  — — 3 

GRADUATE:  Ph.D. 

After  MLS- 

2 1 

3 .82 

Social  Sciences  — — 1 

1 0 

1 .28 

Total  Ph.D.  — — 4 

3 1 

4 1.10 

TOTTAL  Graduate  Degrees 

In  Non -Library  Science  12  26  26 

Areas 

39  25 

64  17.54 
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librarians.  (Ref.  9)  In  other  words,  those  who  are  planning  post- MLS 
programs  for  librarians  should  be  aware  that  the  patcern  set  by  the 
librarians  to  date  indicates  a much  heavier  evidence  of  advanced  degree 
study  before  the  MLS  rather  than  after. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FEDERAL  UBRARIANS  COMPARED  WITH 
THOSE  OF  OTHER  TYPES  OF  HBRARIANS 

The  question  arises:  Are  the  Federal  library  respondents  in  this  study 
unique  in  the  personal  and  job-related  variables  presented  about  them 
in  this  survey,  or  are  they  very  similar  to  librarians  in  general  ? In  an 
attempt  to  answer  this  question  partially,  a profile  of  the  respondents 
in  this  study  and  the  respondents  in  two  other  1968  surveys  of  other  types 
of  librarians  is  presented  in  Table  18. 

The  first  column  in  the  table  reports  profile  data  of  the  Federal  librarian 
respondents  in  this  study.  The  second  column  reports  data  concerning 
college  and  university  librarians  as  set  forth  in  a survey  by  Schiller 
(Ref.  9),  and  the  third  column  summarizes  data  from  a study  of  all 
types  of  librarians  by  Stone  (Ref.  11). 

Examination  of  this  profile  chart  reveals  that  there  is  a close  similarity 
in  many  of  the  personal  and  job-related  characteristics  covered  by  these 
three  separate  surveys.  As  background  for  examination  of  the  table, 
certain  characteristics  of  each  study  should  be  noted. 

Whereas  the  present  study  of  Federal  librarians  and  the  Stone  study  of 
all  types  of  librarians  included  only  those  individuals  with  the  fifth- 
year  master's  degree  in  library  science,  the  Schiller  study  included 
all  professional  personnel  employed  in  academic  libraries;  and  of  the 
respondents,  16.5  per  cent  did  not  hold  a fifth-year  graduate  degree. 

(Ref.  9:39)  There  are  certain  other  differences  to  be  noted  also,  in  the 
populations  from  which  the  samples  were  drav/n  for  each  of  these  studies. 
The  present  study  excluded  the  lowest  level  of  professionals  (GS  7)  as 
well  as  the  highest  levels  (GS  15  throu^  18).  With  these  exclusions,  the 
population,  based  on  statistics  released  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
equals  2677.  Of  this  number  it  was  found  that  just  over  50  per  cent,  or 
1347,  held  MLS  degrees,  and  this  number  constituted  the  population  used 
in  this  study.  The  population  for  the  college  and  university  study  (Ref.  9: 
23)  comprised  over  13, 000  persons  employed  either  on  a full-time  or 
part-time  basis  in  academic  libraries;  the  population  for  the  Stone  study 
(Ref.  11:14)  consisted  of  808  MLS  graduates  of  the  1956  and  1961  classes  of 
of  the  library  schools  accredited  by  the  American  Library  Association 
and  whose  names  were  listed  in  the  1966  edition  of  Who's  Who  in  Library 
Service. 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  comments  are  made  relative  to  this 
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TABLE  18 

A PROFILE  OF  FEDERAL  LIBRARY  RESPONDENTS 
COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  TYPES  OF  LIBRARIANS:  1968 


Type  of  Librarian  Respondents 
from  Three  Different  Studies 

Variable 

Federal 

(N=365) 

College 

and 

University! 

(N=2282) 

Academic, 
Public 
School,  and 
Special^ 
(N=138) 

Background  Characteristics 
Average  age  at  time  of  survey 

44.4^ 

44 . 9(  median)  42 . 6 

Sex:Percent^e  female 

73.4 

64.0 

58.0 

Avers^e  age  of  female 
respondents 

45.0 

48. 0( median)  44. 0 

Avers^e  age  of  male  respondents 

43.1 

41.3(median>  44.0 

Education 

Percents^e  with  5th-year 
graduate  BLS 

29.9 

17.8 

Percentage  with  MLS  in 
library  science 

70.1 

65.7 

100.0 

Percents^e  with  Ph.  D.  in 
library  science 

0.3 

0.8 

Percents^e  with  Ph.  D.  in 
subject  area 

1.1 

1.7 

1.4 

Percents^e  with  master's  in 
subject  field  in  addition  to 
MLS  or  5th-year  BLS 

16.4 

17.6 

23.2 

Percentage  with  6th-year  post- 
MLS  program 

1.1 

5.5 

0.0 

Baccalaureate  Major: 

Percentile  in  humanities 

41.4 

49.3 

40.6 

Percentage  in  social  and 
behavioral  sciences 

28.5 

26.6 

33.3 

Percentage  in  education 

7.1 

7.9 

13.0 

Percentage  in  basic  and 
applied  sciences 

10.7 

6.8 

10.9 

Percentile  in  library  science 

2.7 

4.9 

2.2 

Percentage  not  specified 

9.6 

4.5 

— 

Percentage  having  master's  in 
addition  to  MLS 

16.4 

17.6 

23.1 

Percentage  in  humanities 

7.4 

— 

10.9 

Percentage  in  social  and 
behavioral  sciences 

5.5 

MM 

7.2 

Percentage  in  education 

2.5 

— 

3.6 

Percentile  in  basic  and 
applied  sciences 

0.8 

— 

1.4 
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Table  18,  Page  2 A Profile  of  Federal  Library  Respondents  Compared 
with  Other  Types  of  Librarians:  1968 


Variable 


Type  of  Librarian  Respondents 
from  Three  Different  Studies 


College 

Academic, 

Federal 

and 

Public 

University^ 

School,  and 
Special^ 

(N=365) 

(N=2282) 

(N=138) 

Percentage  of  advanced  non- 
library degrees  received 
after  the  MLS 

Percentage  of  those  who  received 
their  MLS  before  1950 
Percentage  of  those  who  received 
their  MLS  between  1950  and 
1959 

Percentage  of  those  who  received 
their  MLS  after  1960 

Experience 

Average  number  years  in  present 
position 

Percentage  in  administrative 
positions  (Heads, Assoc. /Asst. 
Librarian;Department  or 
Division  Heads) 

Percentage  who  are  heads 
Percentage  of  men  who  are 
heads 

Percentage  of  women  who  are 
heads 

Supervision 

Percentage  supervising  no  one 
Percentage  supervising  more 
than  5 people 

Percentage  supervising  20  or 
more  people 

Percentage  of  men  who  super- 
vise more  than  10  people 
Percentage  of  women  who 
supervise  more  than  10 
people 

Percentage  with  non-library 
experience  at  a professional, 
technical  or  administrative 
level 


28.1 

21.0 

5.8 

4 

30.5 

25.0^ 

— 

4 

29.3 

29.0^ 

— 

40.2^ 

46.0^ 

— 

4.9 

3.9 

4.3 

60.3 

61.7 

73.1 

24.9 

15.3 

33.0 

26.0 

21.6 

37.9 

24.5 

11.8 

26.6 

30.0 

26.6 

— 

31.1 

25.9 

— 

8.0 

7.7 

— 

28.1 

25.9 

— 

13.3 

10.5 

46.6  51.1  53.6 
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Table  18  Page  3 A Profile  of  Federal  Library  Respondents  Compared  with 
Other  Types  of  Librarians:  1968 


Type  of  Librarian  Respondents 
from  Three  Different  Studies 

Variable 

Federal 

(N=365) 

College 

and 

University! 

(N=2282) 

Academic, 
Public 
School,  and 
Special^ 
(N=138) 

Percentage  who  had  left  library 
work  for  6 months  or  more 

21.4 

24.2 

Percentage  who  had  left  for 
marriage  or  family 

35.9 

39.5 

Percentage  who  had  left  for 
further  education 

25.6 

28.2 

Percentage  who  had  left  to  work 
in  another  field 

18.0 

15.0 

Percentage  who  had  left  for 
military  service 

12.8 

11.2 

— 

^Schiller  (Ref.  9) 

2stone  (Ref.  11) 

^Average  given  is  the  mean  unless  otherwise  noted. 

^Percentages  based  on  348  out  of  365. 

^Percentages  based  on  1792  respondents  out  of  2282. 
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comparative  data  which  would  seem  to  be  important  relative  to  course 
and  curriculum  building,  and  at  the  same  time  explaining  possible  causes 
for  differences  where  they  arise. 

Age. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  average  age  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  very 
similar  in  all  three  groups.  Thus  none  of  these  three  groups  are  so  old 
that  retirements  \ ill  deplete  their  numbers  in  the  near  future,  which 
implies  that  motivation  toward  post- MLS  study  should  be  of  vital  concern 
to  all  three  groups  when  the  profession  needs  to  be  transformed  along 
the  vastly  different  lines  which  technological,  societal,  and  behavioral 
advances  require. 

Attention,  too,  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Stone  library 
survey  (column  3)  the  mean  age  is  almost  as  much  for  those  receiving 
their  MLS  in  1956  and  1961  as  it  is  for  the  other  groups  which  include 
many  who  received  their  MLS  degrees  much  earlier.  This  would  seem 
to  be  an  indication  that  the  average  age  of  entrants  to  library  school  is 
rising.  This  is  a factor  which  deserves  the  major  concern  of  those 
involved  in  building  post- MLS  programs,  for  it  is  brought  out  in  these 
studies  that  the  older  the  entry  level  to  the  MLS-level  program,  the 
less  likely  perscxis  are  to  engage  in  formal  course  work  following  their 
MLS  degree.  Basically,  this  is  a problem  to  be  faced  by  recruitment 
and  admissions  officers  of  the  MLS  program. 

Sex  Ratio. 


In  a profession  thst  as  a whole  is  typically  thought  of  as  an  occupation 
made  up  of  women,  the  fact  that  the  Federal  librarians  have  a higher 
ratio  of  women  than  the  other  two  groups  represented  deserves  particular 
attention;  for,  as  pointed  out  in  each  of  these  studies,  there  is  a tendency 
for  more  men  to  return  for  formal  education  programs  following  the 
MLS  degree  than  for  women.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  in  the  Stone 
library  siurvey,  the  ratio  of  men  would  seem  to  be  increasing  might 
mean  that  the  demand  for  courses  at  the  post- MLS  level  in  the  future 
would  show  an  increase  if  the  tendency  to  turn  out  more  men  with 
the  MLS  degree  continues. 

Education. 

There  is  a marked  similarity  between  the  three  surveys  relevant  to  the 
subject  fields  covered  both  in  undergraduate  programs  and  in  graduate 
degree  work  in  addition  to  the  MLS.  This  similarity  in  educational 
background  of  the  three  groups  of  librarians  would  seem  to  substantiate 
the  argument  that  any  curriculum  built  from  the  conclusions  of  this 
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survey  would  also  be  acceptable  and  satisfactory  to  librarians  other  than 
Federal  librarians.  It  means  that  the  post-MLS  program  can  plan  for 
an  overlay  on  a base  of  knowledge  that  is  fairly  uniform  in  its  essential 
composition. 

For  curriculum  builders,  it  would  seem  important  to  note  that  the 
established  pattern,  as  borne  out  in  all  three  of  these  surveys,  is  for 
the  additional  graduate  work,  in  whatever  field,  to  be  taken  before 
rather  than  after  the  MLS.  In  other  words,  up  to  this  time  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  degree  -taking  by  MLS  holders  after  that  degree  is 
received.  In  building  a post-MLS  program,  it  would  seem  that  an  aware- 
ness of  this  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  lack  of  motivation  to  take  work 
following  the  MLS  may  continue  to  be  a barrier  in  building  well- 
attended  programs.  T.iis,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  reflected  in  the  data 
pi  esented  by  the  exceedingly  small  number  in  any  of  the  three  groups 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  a 
sixth-year  program  in  library  science,  as  they  have  been  established 
now  for  several  years. 

tt  might  be  noted  here  that  one  possible  reason  for  the  lack  of  partici- 
pants in  the  post-MLS  progprams  is  the  very  name  of  the  programg  — 
sixth-year  prc^’am  in  library  science  — which  brings  no  objectives 
or  purpose  to  mind.  It  would  seem  that  a definite  type  of  title  with  a 
degree  involved  mi^t  be  more  appealing  and  indicate  a given  school's 

type  of  speciality,  such  as  Master  of  Library  Administration. 

« 

Experience. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  statistics  among  those  in  the  "experience" 
category  on  the  chart  is  the  high  percentage  of  those  in  administrative 
positions,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  college  and  university  survey 
included  16. 5 per  cent  who  do  net  hold  a fifth-year  degree,  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  Stone  librarian  survey,  the  earliest  date  for  receiving  the 
MLS  degree  was  1956;  and  even  so,  this  group  has  the  highest  percentage 
in  the  administrative  group.  This  would  seem  to  be  a definite  guideline 
to  post-MLS  curriculum  builders  that  with  this  high  percentage  in  admin- 
istrative tasks,  most  of  whom  from  their  educational  background  have 
not  been  particularly  training  for  this  type  of  position,  that  there  is  a real 
need  for  such  a pr<Jgram  emphasis  on  the  part  of  the  practicing  librarians 
for  advanced  work  in  the  area  of  administration  and  management  — a 
fact  which  is,  in  reality,  brou^t  out  in  many  sections  of  this  survey. 
Relative  to  this  high  number  of  people  in  administration,  it  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  the  average  time  in  present  position  is  very 
nearly  equal  for  all  groups,  and  the  fact  that  having  been  ini  their 
positions  such  a short  time,  but  yet  having  these  advanced  posts,  indi- 
cates something  of  the  demand  for  people  with  expertise  in  library 
administration. 
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Another  factor  to  note  is  the  hi^  percentage  who  entered  librarianship 
from  other  professions  in  all  three  studies.  In  admittii^  such  a high 
proportion  of  second  career  people  to  the  MLS  program,  the  potential 
available  for  post- MLS  programs  may  be  cut  down  at  chat  very  point, 
for  there  seems  to  be  a tendency  for  those  who  come  from  another 
profession  to  be  less  apt  to  engage  in  post-MLS  formal  study  than 
those  who  have  librarianship  as  their  first  career  choice. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  percentages  for  those  ''.ho  have 
left  library  work  for  six  months  or  more  and  come  back  is  the  great 
similarity  in  each  instance  between  the  Federal  librarians  and  the 
college  and  university  librarians. 

Con>3lusion. 


This  comparative  table  has  been  presented  in  order  to  visualize  the  fact 
that  even  thoi^h  the  Federal  librarians  represent  but  one  type  of  library 
service  today,  their  personal  characteristics,  educational  background, 
and  experience  is  very  similar  to  that  of  other  tj^pes  of  librarians  that 
have  been  surveyed.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  safe  to  conclude  that  a 
post-master’s  program  that  was  sensitive  to  their  needs  and  demands, 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  also  be  able,  to  a large  extent,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  other  types  of  librarians. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  FEDERAL  LIBRARIANS 

Some  of  the  important  findings  presented  in  this  section  relate  the 
background  characteristics  of  Federal  librarians  that  would  seem  to 
have  special  importance  relative  to  interviewing  supervisory  personnel 
in  order  to  establish  and  assess  relationships  between  management's 
concepts  concerning  post-MIB  training  and  the  views  of  the  practicing 
Federal  librarians.  Also,  it  is  data  which  can  be  used  in  forecasting 
future  patterns  for  post-MLS  programs  in  library  science. 


(1)  The  average  age  of  the  adinimstrators  in  the  study  was  6, 7 years 
hi^er  than  the  age  of  the  non-administrator. 

(2)  The  average  age  for  the  women  in  the  study  was  sli^tly  hi^er 
than  that  of  the  men. 

(3)  The  average  number  of  years  of  professional  e3q>erience  for  the 
administrator  was  8.0  years  hi^er  than  that  of  the  non-adminis- 
trator. 
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(4)  Administration  was  a major  concern  to  63  per  cent  of  the  respon- 
dents. Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  heads  of 
libraries;  18  per  cent  were  heads  of  departments  or  divisions.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  14  of  the  heads  (4  per  cent  of  all 
365  respondents)  were  heads  of  one-to-three  man  libraries.  At 
the  present  time  in  order  to  advance  in  the  ci\il  service  structure, 
the  librarians  almost  necessarily  have  to  leave  subject  specialities 
behind  and  go  into  administrative  positions.  This  raised  a question 
for  top-level  library  personnel  being  interviewed  also.  Is  this 
tendency  to  advance  only  throu^  the  medium  of  administration 
going  to  last  ? Is  it  further  accentuated  by  the  advent  of  automation, 
or  will  it  be  less  accentuated  ? Did  the  top-level  library  personnel 
being  interviewed  believe  those  under  them  in  a given  category 
needed  special  training  in  administration  in  order  to  operate  more 

effectively  ? 

(5)  Among  the  non-administrators  the  two  largest  job  types  were 
catalogers  (12  per  cent  of  the  respondents)  and  reference  librarians 
(10  per  cent  of  the  total).  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  catalogers 
anH  89  per  cent  of  the  reference  librarians  fell  within  grades  9 to 

11. 

(6)  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  librarians  report  spending  an  average  of 
9.1  hours  a week  on  avoidable  detail,  which  is  4 hours  more 
than  Research  and  Development  Management  Officers  in  the  Air 
Force  spent.  (Ref.  8:10) 

(7)  Fifty-two  pc  ^ cent  of  the  librarians  reporting  in  this  survey  are  of 
the  opinion  that  their  talents  are  well  used  by  their  jobs. 

(8)  Judgments  differed  with  respect  to  the  minimum  experience  needed 
to  perform  Federal  library  jobs  as  represented  in  this  survey. 
However,  the  librarians  in  general  have  considerably  more  exper- 
ience than  they  judge  to  be  minimal.  The  catalogers  constitute  the 
largest  group  indicating  no  experience  is  needed  for  their  jobs. 

(9)  It  was  found  that  administrators  tended  to  have  worked  longer  in 
their  present  positions  than  non-administrators  (2 . 5 years  more) ; 
that  the  number  of  years  worked  in  present  position  tends  to  increase 
with  the  grade  level.  The  average  number  of  years  in  the  present 
position  for  the  respondents  was  5 (4.9),  and  the  average  number  of 
libraries  in  which  the  respondents  had  worked  was  3.4. 

(10)  The  Federal  librarians  have  worked  in  more  libraries  within  the 
Federal  government  (average  2.04)  than  in  libraries  outside  the 
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government  (average  1.4);  all  together  they  have  worked  in  an 
average  of  3.4  libraries.  There  is  a tendency  for  the  women  to 
move  less  and  to  be  in  their  present  positions  longer  than  the 
men,  and  to  have  worked  for  the  Federal  government  longer.  The 
over-all  average  of  the  respondents  was  11.0  years  with  the 
Federal  government.  There  was  a great  deal  of  variation  among 
the^encies  in  both  years  in  the  Federal  government  and  years 
in  the  present  position.  (The  Veterans  Administration,  D.C. 
Public  and  the  Navy  employed  those  with  the  highest  number  of 
3^ars  in  their  present  positions);  the  Veterans  Administration, 
the  Army  and  Na\y  employ  those  with  the  most  years  in  the 
Federal  government.  The  Library  of  Congress  employees  had 
the  least  time  in  their  current  position  and  the  least  time  working 
for  the  Federal  government. 

It  would  seem  that  the  bulk  of  tomorrow's  Federal  library  leaders 
will  come  from  within  the  ranks  of  those  already  recruited.  The 
^estion  arises:  What  Is  to  be  done  about  providing  competence  to 

those  who  reach  the  top  posts  ? What  can  be  done  about  retaining 
them  once  they  get  there  ? 

(11)  In  the  present  study,  one  out  of  five  Federal  librarians  (21.4 

per  cent)  stated  that  they  had  left  library  work  for  six  months 

or  more  at  some  point  after  they  had  begun  professional  employ- 

meri.  Of  those  leaving  temporarily,  one  out  of  four  left  to  obtain 

further  education  (25. 6 per  cent  of  the  78  who  had  left  cited  this 
reason). 


(12)  Perhaps  the  most  important  finding  relative  to  supervision  as 
related  to  course  building  is  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of 
employees  supervised  by  the  administrators  is  9.7  with  a range 
from  2 to  93,  while  the  average  forthe  non-administrators  is 
less  than  one  person  (0. 9)  and  the  range  is  only  1 to  9.  Further, 
37.9  per  cent  of  the  non-administrators  supervise  no  one.  This 
might  imply  that  if  administrators  and  non-administrators  were 
admitted  into  the  same  post-MLS  program,  a great  deal  of 

effort  should  be  made  to  match  the  training  to  the  individual  reeds 
and  background  of  those  enrolled. 

Another  possibility  might  be  a differentiated  training  program  for 
administrators  and  non-administrators,  as  suggested  by  Culbertson 
for  educational  administrators.  (Ref.  2)  The  program  for  admin- 
istrators would  select  its  candidates  only  from  those  in  administra- 
tive positions  in  libraries  or  from  those  who  have  displayed 
leadership  abilities  and  wish  to  prepare  to  become  administrators. 


\ 


(13)  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  employed  in  headquarters 
libraries,  as  compared  to  35  per  cent  who  worked  in  field  offices 
however,  a higher  number  of  the  administrators  were  employed 
in  regional  or  field  libraries  than  in  headquarters  libraries. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RESEARCH  FINDINGS:  JOB  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  LIBRARIAN 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  job  inventory  survey  was  to  identify  and 
examine  the  specific  job  activities  performed  by  Federal  librarians. 

This  chapter  contains  a detailed  quantitative  analysis  of  the  job  activities 
listed  in  the  job  inventory;  a qualitative  analysis,  much  smaller  in 
scope,  based  on  the  self-perceived  competencies  of  the  respondents , the 
free  response  answers  made  by  the  respondents  in  answer  to  an  open- 
end  question  about  the  job  inventory;  and  a summary  and  conclusions 
of  the  research  findings  presented  in  this  chapter. 


The  data  input  presented  in  this  chapter  was  deemed  a necessary  part  of 
the  groundwork  on  which  to  develop  well-defined  job-relevant  objectives 
for  the  model  courses  to  be  developed  in  Phase  II  of  the  project.  Thus, 
the  design  for  this  part  of  the  study  was  based  on  the  assumption, 
supported  by  considerable  research  evidence  that  the  aspect  of  course 
development  that  should  receive  primary  attention  is  the  development 
of  well-defined  job-relevant  objectives.  When  objectives  are  appropriately 
developed.  Smith  (Ref.  5 :5)  emphasizes  and  demonstrates  that  they 

provide  clear  guidance  that  permits  an  orderly  presentation  of  course 
content. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  JOB  INVENTORY 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  the  job  inventory  has  the  following  facets: 

(1)  examination  of  the  applicability  of  the  job  inventory  used;  (2)  separate 
analyses  of  the  activity  items  in  the  job  inventory  in  two  different 
dimensions,  namely  time  and  importance;  (3)  analysis  of  the  job  activities 
when  these  two  dimensions  are  combined;  (4)  analysis  of  the  13  major 
job  functions  or  areas  of  major  activity  under  which  the  job  activities 
were  grouped  in  the  questionnaire. 

Before  embarking  on  a detailed  analysis  of  the  results  obtained  relative 
to  the  job  inventory,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  up  to  this  point  in  the 
presentation,  the  analysis  has  been  related  to  variables  for  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  and  to  report  precise  information,  in  so  far  as  the 
questions  were  answered  by  the  respondents.  In  deaHng  with  the  data 
from  the  job  inventory,  however,  it  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  the 
statistics  presented  are  based  largely  on  data  of  a subjective  nature. 

The  respondent  presumably  gave  an  accurate  indication  of  the  job 
items  he  performs,  but  his  estimate  as  to  the  relative  time  and 
Importance  that  he  attaches  to  each  job  activity  is  subjective.  Never- 
theless, it  was  considered  important  to  discover  how  the  respondents 
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view  the  activities  that  they  perform  in  relation  to  time  and  importance, 
as  this  is  important  in  determining  the  job  roles  they  actually  perform, 
and  therefore  a necessary  dimension  in  task  analysis  aimed  at  curricu- 
lum building. 

The  Applicability  of  the  Questionnaire. 

Each  respondent  was  asked  to  consider  statements  relating  to  the  job 
activities  he  performed  in  two  dimensions  — time  and  importance.  For 
all  of  those  statements  applicable  to  a given  position,  a rating  was  to  be 
made  on  two  separate  but  parallel  scales.  Each  scale  had  three  degrees 
of  applicability  from  which  the  respondent  could  choose  regarding  a given 
job  activity  item:  (1)  most,  (2)  substantial,  and  (3)  least.  It  also  needs 
to  be  remembered  that  the  job  activities  were  divided  into  two  sections: 
(\)  Specialized  Library  Functions  (114  job  activities  listed  under  13 
areas);  and  (B)  General  Ad: linistrative  and  Management  Functions  (109 
job  activities  under  8 areas).  Scattered  throughout  the  job  activities  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  main  areas  there  were  21  lines  marked  ’’other”. 
Uniformly  there  were  very  few  items  listed  by  the  respondents  under  the 
’’other"  headings,  and  in  almost  every  instance  where  something  had 
been  filled  in,  it  was  found  to  be  an  item  which  had  been  covered  in  the 
listings,  but  somehow  had  been  overlooked  by  the  respondent. 

Tables  19  and  20  give  the  means,  medians,  standard  deviations  and 
ranges  of  the  frequency  of  job  activity  items  checked  according  to  type 
of  position  and  grade.  Examination  of  these  tables  show  that  the  respon- 
dents varied  widely  in  the  degree  to  which  they  found  the  questionnaire 
applicable  to  their  positions.  These  variations  are  presented  in  the 
following  paragraphs.  (Appendix  Tables  \1,  VII) 

Taking  all  the  365  respondents  together,  the  mean  number  of  items 
checked  in  the  job  inventory  for  specialized  library  functions  is  17.99 
with  a standard  deviation  of  17.59  and  a range  of  0-105;  the  mean 
number  of  administrative  items  checked  by  all  the  respondents  is  29.36 
with  a standard  deviation  of  28.10,  and  a range  of  0-109;  taking  all  the 
job  items  together  the  mean  number  checked  by  the  365  respondents  is 
47.35,  with  a standard  deviation  of  41. 15  and  a range  of  1-192. 

Table  19  deals  with  the  applicability  of  the  questionnaire  when  the 
respondents  are  divided  into  administrators  and  non-administrators. 

The  mean  number  of  specialized  library  functions  checked  by  the 
administrators  is  22.72  which  is  much  hi^er  than  the  9.99  mean  for 
7±e  non-administrators.  For  the  specialized  functions  the  standard 
deviation  also  is  much  hi^er  for  the  administrators  than  for  the  non- 
administrators — 19.41  as  compared  to  9.65.  The  range  was  also 
greater  for  the  administrators.  The  largest  number  of  items  checked 
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by  any  administrator  is  105,  while  the  largest  number  checked  by 
non-administrators  is  77. 

Examining  the  administrative  functions  in  Table  19,  it  is  found  that  the 
mean  for  the  administrators  is  44,72  which  is  almost  seven  times  as 
high  as  the  6,59  for  non-administrators.  The  standard  deviation  for 
the  administrators  is  26, 78  as  compared  to  9, 56  for  the  non-adminis- 
trators , The  range  was  also  higher  for  the  administrators , The  largest 
number  of  items  checked  by  any  administrator  was  109,  while  the 
largest  number  checked  by  non-administrators  was  77, 

These  statistics  show  that  not  only  did  the  administrators  check  many 
more  administrative  functions,  but  also  many  more  specialized  library 
functions  than  did  the  non-administrators.  In  each  instance  the  standard 
deviation  for  administrators  is  larger  than  the  standard  deviation  for 
non -administrators,  which  means  that  there  is  a greater  variation  in 
job  items  performed  among  administrators  than  among  non-administrators. 
Further,  the  range  is  always  larger  for  administrators  than  for  non- 
administrators. These  statistics  might  be  an  indication  that  because  of 
a shortage  of  staff,  small  size  of  the  library,  or  for  other  reasons,  the 
administrators  are  spending  a considerable  amount  of  time  operating 
at  a non-administrative  level. 

From  examination  of  Table  20,  comparing  the  responses  in  the  job 
inventory  by  grade  level,  there  is  an  apparent  tendency  for  the  variance 
to  decrease  as  the  grades  increase.  The  median  shows  a pattern, 
namely,  that  the  median  goes  down  as  the  grade  increases  for  the 
specialized  function,  but  goes  up  for  administrative  functions  as  the 
grades  increase,  and  this  is  also  true  if  all  the  functions  are  considered 
together. 

Summing  up  this  section  on  applicability,  it  can  be  stated  that  the 
respondents  presumably  found  the  job  items  surveyed  in  the  question- 
naire adequate,  and  furthermore,  the  large  means  indicate  that  the 
answers  are  also  very  dependable.  Not  only  is  the  data  from  this  job 
inventory  a valuable  source  for  the  selection  of  courses,  but  it  is  also 
essential  for  determining  job-related  statements  for  training  programs 
and  for  determining  course  content  that  is  needed  by  librarians  in  their 
jobs.  In  the  development  of  individual  courses,  data  are  provided  which 
can  be  used  as  indicators  of  the  weight  to  give  to  various  elements  of  a 
course;  at  what  level  training  should  be  provided;  and  pertinent  data  to 
use  in  the  development  of  course  objectives. 

The  Dimension  of  Time, 

The  significance  of  time  spent  in  the  performance  of  job  activities  can 
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best  be  judged  in  combination  uith  other  factors,  but  time  is  one  important 
measure  to  use  in  building  well-defined,  job-relevant  objectives  and  in 
deciding  on  the  level  of  training  that  will  enable  the  librarian  to  perform 
his  job  at  his  highest  potential. 

Table  21  is  a summary  presentation  which  indicates  the  highest  response 
rates  on  the  time  factor  for  all  respondents.  This  table  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  three  time  scales ;however,  this  table  is  supplemented  in  the 
Appendix  by  Table  VIII  which  indicates  the  number  of  respondents  for 
each  scale.  From  this  latter  table,  the  percentage  of  respondents 
answering  each  question  according  to  a given  time  dimension  is  made 
possible.  Figure  2 presents  graphically  the  percentages  of  the  "most" 
and  substantial"  responses  for  the  eight  top-ranking  job  activities 
(according  to  percentage  of  respondents  checking  the  item).  The 
source  for  these  percentages  is  apparent  in  Table  VTII.  The  table  also 
indicates  the  number  and  percentage  of  respondents  who  checked  each 
job  activity  and  ranks  the  largest  50  activities  according  to  percentage 
of  respondents  checking  the  items.  Such  percentages  can  be  used 

profitably  in  making  decisions  concerning  course  objectives  and  course 
content. 

In  order  to  combine  different  time  dimensions  and  get  one  score,  weights 
were  assigned  to  three  possible  degrees  of  applicability  for  time  from 
which  the  respondent  could  choose.  Thus,  a check  for  "most  time  con- 
suming" was  given  a score  of  5,  a check  for  a "substantial"  amount  of 
time  was  given  a score  of  3,  and  a check  for  one  of  the  "least  time 
consuming"  was  given  a score  of  1.  The  rated  scores  for  all  items 
were  then  computed,  and  Table  22  presents  the  top-ranking  25.  These 
weights  were  not  arbitrarily  decided,  but  were  arrived  at  after  careful 
statistical  considerations. 

In  comparing  Tables  21  and  22,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  only  16  items  are 
common  to  both  of  them,  and  of  these,  14  are  administrative  functions, 

10  of  which  fall  under  the  category  of  "Directing"  as  listed  in  the 
questionnaire.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  in  Table  21  that  the  top  7 items  have 
been  checked  by  50%  or  more  of  the  365  respondents,  and  of  these,  5 
fall  in  the  general  category  of  directing. 

Another  item,  number  201,  "Identify  and  develop  potential  in  subordi- 
nates, " was  checked  for  the  time  dimension  by  149  respondents  and 
received  a ranking  of  17  in  Table  21,  but  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Table 
22,  since  91  out  of  the  149  respondents  checked  the  item  under  the 
least  time-consuming  category,  as  can  be  soem  in  Appendix  Table  VIII. 

The  reason  that  this  particular  item  is  singled  out  for  comment  is  because 
it  plays  a pivotal  role  in  administration  — a fact  which  is  being  more 
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TABLE  21 

JOB  ACTIVITY  ITEMS  SHOWING  HIGHEST  RESPONSE  RATES  ON  TIME 
FACTOR  FOR  ALL  365  RESPONDENTS:  1968 


Job 

Job  Item 

Number 

No.  CheckingH 
Time  Factor  I 
For  Item  1 

Rank  ' 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 

227 

1 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

208 

2 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

202 

3 

237. 

190. 

Attend  professional  meetings  and/or  conferences 
Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of  their 

197 

4 

98. 

work 

190 

5 

Actively  answer  reference  questions 

185 

6 

193. 

194. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 
Make  decisions  based  on  consultation  with 

181 

7 

195. 

206. 

subordinates 

178 

8 

Give  orders  to  initiate,  modify,  or  stop  activities 
Give  prompt  and  full  attention  to  all  communi- 

175 

9 

197. 

cations  received 

Give  subordinates  authority  to  command  or  to 

175 

9 

217. 

216. 

act  in  certain  areas 

174 

11 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 
Schedule  activities  to  insure  that  deadlines  are 

170 

12 

199. 

met 

Stimulate  subordinates  toward  superior  per- 

168 

13 

228. 

formance  and  creativity 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials, 

167 

14 

198. 

users,  special  groups 

Review  decisions  and/or  proposals  that  are 

164 

15 

201. 

192. 

made  by  subordinates 

162 

16 

Identify  and  develop  potential  in  subordinates 
Brief  subordinates  on  immediate  and  continuing 

149 

17 

142. 

library  programs 

148 

18 

Help  develop  new  programs  and/or  activities 

144 

19 

169. 

Prepare  position  descriptions  or  analyses 

143 

20 

140. 

96. 

Recommend  policy  changes 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  reference 

140 

21 

131. 

services  provided 

138 

22 

Determine  needed  programs  for  the  library 

136 

23 

64. 

Provide  research  assistance 

135 

24 

166. 

Select  personnel 

135 

24 
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FIGURE  2 

JOB  ACTIVmES  OF  FEDERAL  LIBRARIANS  SHOWING  HIGHEST  PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONSE 

(N«365) 


Rank 


Job  AcHTlttes 


Dlmenoioa 


1.  Directly  rapeniea  and  guide 
aubordlnstea  (Hem  187) 


Asoign  jobs  to  subordinates 
(Item  188) 


Cbeck  the  accuracy  of  work  of 
subordinates  (Item  191) 


Attend  professional  meetiQgs 
and/or  conferences  (Item  237) 


Train  new  employees  in  the 
perrormance  of  their  work 
(ftem  198) 


Actirehr  answer  reference 
questions  (Item  98) 


Make  decisions  without  consulting 
others  (Item  193) 


Make  decisions  based  on  con- 
tation  with  subordinates 
(Rem  194) 
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TABLE  22 

JOB  ACTIVITY  ITEMS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  WEIGHTED  TIME 
SCORE  FOR  ALL  365  RESPCWDENTS:  1968 


Job 

ttcm 

Number 

Job  ttem 

Weighted 

Time 

Score 

Rank 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 

727 

1 

98. 

Actively  answer  reference  questions 

583 

2 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

478 

3 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

464 

4 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 

their  work 

458 

5 

206. 

Give  prompt  and  full  attention  to  all  communi- 

cations  received 

443 

6 

96. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  reference 

services  provided 

436 

7 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

415 

8 

60. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  clientele 

services 

413 

9 

8. 

Am  responsible  for  the  over-all  acquisitions 

program 

411 

10 

228. 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials. 

users,  special  groups 

408 

11 

216. 

Schedule  activities  to  insure  that  deadlines 

are  met 

392 

12 

64. 

Provide  research  assistance 

383 

13 

29. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  cataloging 

program 

366 

14 

62. 

Refer  clients  to  sources  of  information 

364 

15 

194. 

Make  decisions  based  on  consultation  with 

subordinates 

364 

15 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 

360 

17 

199. 

Stimulate  subordinates  toward  superior  per- 

formance and  creativity 

357 

18 

128. 

Integrate  library  programs  with  missions  of 

parent  organization 

354 

19 

108. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  operation  ol 

selection  system 

338 

20 

131. 

Determine  needed  programs  for  the  library 

330 

21 

114. 

Make  tentative  selection  of  material  from 

reviews,  catalogs,  lists 

329 

22 

195. 

Give  orders  to  initiate,  modify,  or  stop  activities 

325 

23 

142. 

Help  develop  new  programs  and/or  activities 

324 

24 

198. 

Review  decisions  and/or  proposals  that  are  made 

by  subordinates 

3.6 

25 
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and  more  emphasized  throughout  management  literature. 


For  an  indication  of  how  administrators  compare  with  non-administrators 
relative  to  the  time  dimension.  Appendix  Table  IX  is  presented.  For  the 
administrators,  there  appear  8 job  items  of  specialized  library'  function 
in  the  top  ranking  25  items,  and  in  these  8 we  find  items,  namel}'  ”50"^ 
and  "80"2^  which  did  not  appear  in  Table  22.  This  indicates  that  evc-n 
thou^  these  items  were  enumerated  under  specialized  library'  functions, 
it  was  probably  the  administrators  who  were  doing  these  jobs  more  than 
the  non-administrators.  However,  for  the  non-ad minisli  ators,  the  top 
ranking  25  items  include  fi  items  of  administrative  functions.  Furtlr  r. 

5 job  items  are  common  to  administrators  and  non-administrators,  out 
of  which  4 arc  administrative  in  nature.  In  fact,  all  of  these  4 are  iinciei 
the  major  job  function,  namely  directing.  This  indicates  that  directing 
is  a very  important  function  both  for  administrators  and  non-administrators. 
This  conclusion  is  further  strengthened  when  this  material  is  analyzoil 
from  a new  perspective,  namely  joint  time/importaiice  scores  later. 


Another  important  feature  of  this  table  is  that  out  of  the  8 job  items  of 
specialized  library  functions  included  by  administrators  in  the  top 
ranking  25  job  items,  7 are  of  a very  similar  type.  All  of  these  7 can  be 
broadly  called  supervisor^'  in  nature.  A typical  example  of  these  is; 
”Have  over-all  responsibility  for  reference  services.  " Henceforth,  this 
type  of  job  item  will  be  referred  to  as  a supervisory  t\'pe  of  specialized 
library  function.  An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  these  super- 
visory types  of  job  items  are  not  at  all  represented  in  the  top  ranking 
25  job  items  for  the  non-administrators. 

Turning  now  to  a comparison  of  grade  level  relative  to  time  factor,  data 
is  presented  in  AppendLx  Table  X.  The  important  feature  of  this  table 
is  that  as  the  respondents  move  up  in  grade,  the  time  devoted  to 
specialized  library  functions  keeps  on  decreasing.  For  grade  9 we  have 
17  specialized  library  functions  out  of  the  top  ranking  25  job  items,  while 
for  grades  10, 11,  this  figure  reduces  to  13,  and  for  grades  12-14,  this 
figure  drops  to  zero,  indicating  that  at  those  grade  levels,  the  share  of 
time  for  specialized  library  functions  is  very  meager. 


Here  again  in  grades  12-14,  directing  plays  a major  role.  Thirteen  job 
items  out  of  21  job  items  constituting  that  major  function  figure  among 
the  top  ranking  25  job  items.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  job 

^Activity  Item  50:  Have  over-all  responsibility  for  circulation 
system. 

2 Activity  Item  80:  Match  information  against  field- of-interest 
profiles 
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item  201,  "Identify  and  develop  potential  in  subordinates,  " is  not  one  of 
the  13. 

Both  of  these  tables  point  out  that  directing  holds  a predominant  position 
among  major  functions  for  librarians  — a fact  to  be  remembered  in 
curriculum  building,  especially  at  the  post-MLS  level. 

The  Dimension  of  Importance. 

A different  perspective  that  is  indispensible  toward  building  courses  and 
determining  course  content  in  keeping  with  training  objectives  is  know- 
ledge of  how  importarx  a job  item  is  in  accomplishing  the  library’s 
objectives.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  dimension  is  more  important  than 
the  time  dimension  since,  after  all,  in  the  ideal  situation  time  should  be 
completely  dependent  on  the  importance  which  is  independent,  mathe- 
matically speaking,  and  immutable.  However,  the  limitation  associated 
with  this  dimension  must  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  it  is  not  only 
subjective,  but  also  attitudinal.  And  further,  whereas  time  can  be 
measured,  there  is  no  yardstick  to  measure  importance. 

Parallel  tables  to  those  presented  relative  to  the  dimension  of  time  and 
computed  in  the  same  manner,  are  given  for  the  importance  factor.  It 
was  found  that  the  number  checking  the  importance  factor  for  each  item 
is  generally  the  same  as  the  number  checking  the  time  factor  for  each 
item.  This  can  be  noted  in  Appendix  Table  VHI. 

Table  23  presents  job  activity  items  ranked  according  to  wei^ted 
importance  score  for  all  respondents.  Here  it  is  found  that  Item  187, 
’’Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates,  ’’  is  still  Rank  1 with  a 
weighted  importance  score  of  897,  which  score  is  196  points  more 
than  Item  188,  which  ranked  second  — ’’Assign  jobs  to  subordinates.  ” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Item  201,  ’’Identify  and  develop  potential 
in  subordinates,  ’’  is  Rank  18  with  a score  of  511,  whereas  it  did  not 
appear  at  all  in  the  top  25  job  activity  items  ranked  according  to  a 
weighted  time  score.  Further,  only  6 specialized  library  functions 
are  included  in  this  table,  while  Table  22  (weighted  time  scores) 
included  9 such  functions.  This  indicates  slight  preference  toward 
administrative  functions  in  th€r  importance  dimension  as  compared  to 
the  time  dimension. 

This  indication  is  further  strengthened  in  Appendix  Table  XI  where 
job  activity  items  are  ranked  according  to  weighted  importance  scores 
for  administrators  and  non-administrators.  For  the  administrators 
there  appear  4 job  items  of  specialized  librar3»  function  in  the  top* 
ranking  25  items,  3 out  of  these  are  of  the  supervisory  type,  while  the 
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TABLE  23 

JOB  ACTr/n  Y ITEMS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  WEIGHTED 
IMPORTANCE  SCORE  FOR  ALL  365  RESPONDENTS:  1908 


Job 

ftem 

Number 

Job  Item 

Weighted  \ 
Importance! 
Score  1 

Rank 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 

897 

1 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

701 

2 

98. 

Actively  answer  reference  questions 

698 

3 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 

their  w ork 

649 

4 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

645 

5 

228. 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials. 

users,  special  groups 

610 

6 

206. 

Give  prompt  and  fiill  attention  to  all  com  muni- 

cations  received 

596 

7 

216. 

Schedule  activities  to  insure  that  deadlines  are 

met 

589 

8 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 

586 

9 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

567 

10 

199. 

Stimulate  subordinates  toward  superior  per- 

formance  nnd  creativity 

567 

10 

96. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  reference 

services  provided 

547 

12 

197. 

Give  subordinates  authority  to  command  or  to 

act  in  certain  areas 

542 

13 

237. 

Attend  professional  meetings  and/or  con/erences 

534 

14 

194. 

Make  decisions  based  on  consultations  with 

subordinates 

521 

15 

128. 

Integrate  library  programs  with  missions  of 

parent  organization 

512 

16 

195. 

Give  orders  to  initiate,  modify  or  stop  activities 

512 

16 

201. 

Identity  and  develop  potential  in  subordinates 

511 

18 

60. 

Have  ovcr-all  responsibility  for  clientele 

services 

508 

19 

198. 

Re\dev’  decisions  and/or  proposals  that  are 

made  subordinates 

506 

20 

129. 

Establ.'sh  goals  and  objectives  for  the  library 

494 

21 

64. 

Provide  research  assistance 

491 

22 

8. 

Am  responsible  for  the  over-all  acquisitions 

program 

480 

23 

62. 

Refer  clients  to  sources  of  information 

476 

24 

131. 

Determine  needed  programs  for  the  library 

475 

25 
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correspondii^  figure  in  the  time  dimension  table  is  8 of  the  supervisory 
type. 

Non-administrators  also  show  a tendency  in  the  same  direction;  8 
administrative  items  find  a place  in  the  list  for  non -administrators, 
while  in  the  corresponding  table  for  the  time  dimension,  the  number 
was  only  6.  Further,  supervisory  types  of  specialized  library  functions 
are  absent  as  in  the  corresponding  table  for  the  time  dimension. 

The  major  job  function  — directing  — continues  to  hold  its  predominant 
position  in  this  dimension  too.  Thirteen  items  under  this  job  function 
are  included  in  the  list  for  administrators. 

Attention  is  now  directed  to  a comparison  of  grade  levels  relative  to 
the  wei^ted  importance  factor  (Appendix  Table  XI  which  is  parallel 
to  the  weired  time  factor  presented  in  Appendix  Table  XII).  For 
grade  9,  16  specialized  library  functions  out  of  the  25  top-ranking 
job  items  are  listed,  while  for  grades  10, 11  this  figure  is  reduced  to  10, 
and  for  grades  12-14,  this  figure  drops  to  zero,  repeating  the  pattern 
found  for  the  time  dimension.  Further,  the  predominant  role  of  the 
major  function  — directing  — is  again  evident  in  this  importance  dimen- 
sion also.  It  is  noted  again  that  job  item  201^  is  not  anywhere  in  the 
section  of  the  table  reporting  on  the  GS  9 category;  it  is  Rank  22  for  the 
GS  10, 11  group;  and  for  the  GS  12-14  category,  it  has  moved  up  to  a 
ranking  of  8. 

Joint  Time/Importance  Dimension. 

The  job  items  in  both  the  dimensions  (time  and  importance)  were  analyzed 
separately,  and  it  was  found  that  the  conclusions  were  similar.  The  last 
logical  step  is  to  analyze  the  job-inventory  from  a perspective  that  uses 
both  these  two  dimensions  of  time  and  importance.  K has  already  been 
remarked  that  in  an  ideal  situation  the  element  of  time  should  be  dependent 
0!i  importance.  Further,  the  nature  of  the  dependence  should  be  such 
that  similar  scores  should  go  together,  i.e.  a job  item  deemed  to  be 
very  important  should  generally  take  the  most  time,  and,  conversely, 
a job  item  deemed  least  important  should  generally  consume  very  little 
time  in  an  ideal  situation  — which,  however,  rarely  seems  to  be  realized. 

However,  these  ideas  have  been  used  to  construct  a joint  time /importance 
score  for  a job  item.  For  each  of  the  223  job  items  the  time  score  for 

^Activity  Item  201:  Identify  and  develop  potential  in  subordinates 
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each  individual  was  multiplied  by  his  importance  score,  and  then  these 
scores  for  each  item  were  added  for  over-all  respondents  to  arrive  at 
a final  joint  time/importance  score  for  that  job  item.  This  joint  time/ 
importance  score  would  measure  the  over-all  contribution  of  a job 
item  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of  the  library.  Under  this 
scheme,  if  an  individual  checked  an  item,  the  joint  time/importance  for 
that  item  for  that  individual  could  vary  from  a maximum  of  25  to  a mini- 
mum of  1.  (A  score  of  zero  is  also  possible,  since  a respondent  could 
check  the  item  for  one  dimension  and  leave  the  other  dimension  blank 
meaning  ”no  time  consumed"  or  "of  no  importance"  as  the  case  might 
be.) 

Table  24  gives  the  joint  time/importance  score  for  the  top-ranking  25 
job  items.  The  trend  noticed  in  the  time  dimension  and  in  the 
importance  dimension  is  accentuated  in  this  new  joint  dimension.  The 
number  of  specialized  library  functions  has  dwindled  to  4 in  this  table, 
and  2 of  them  hold  Ranks  22  and  25.  The  administrative  functions  out- 
score  the  specialized  library  functions.  This  undoubtedly  points  toward 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  minds  of  these  respondents,  administration 
contributes  enormously  toward  the  efficient  realization  of  the  library’s 
mission  and  programs.  Within  the  administrative  function,  the  area  of 
directing  holds  the  most  predominant  position.  In  ord^r  to  substantiate 
this  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  joint  time/importance 
score  for  an  item  for  administrators  and  non-administrators  separately, 
and  for  the  three  different  grade  levels  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
the  two  dimensions  of  time  and  importance  separately.  These  tables 
are  presented  in  Appendix  Tables  XIII  and  XIV, 

Administrators  show  the  same  characteristics  in  their  joint  time/ 
importance  dimension  as  in  the  time  and  importance  dimensions 
separately.  The  few  specialized  library  functions  included  by  them 
in  the  top-ranking  job  items  are  almost  all  of  the  supervisory  type. 

This  points  toward  the  conclusion  that  administrators,  when  they  are 
engaged  in  specialized  library  functiens,  mostly  confine  themselves 
to  an  over-all  supervision  and  responsibility  rather  than  actual 
performance  of  the  job  activities  that  constitute  the  specialized  library 
functions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  non-administrators  confine  themselves  to  a 
great  extent  to  proper  specialized  library  functions.  It  would  not  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  here  how  valuable  this  dichotomy  of  librarians 
into  administrators  and  non-administrators  has  been  for  the  study  of 
the  job  inventory,  aherwise,  simply  because  administrators  out- 
number the  non-administrators  by  nearly  100  in  this  study,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  appreciate  from  the  statistical  presentation  alone, 
the  importance  of  the  specialized  library  function  as  well,  toward  the 
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TABLE  24 

JOB  ACTIVITY  ITEMS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  JOINT  TIME/ 
IMPORTANCE  WEIGHTED  SCORE  FOR  ALL  365  RESPONDENTS:  1968 


Job 

Kem  Job  Item 

Number 

We^gh^ed 

Importance 

Score 

Rank 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 

3635 

1 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

2937 

2 

98. 

Actively  answer  reference  questions 

2909 

3 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

2612 

4 

228. 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials, 
users,  special  groups 

2584 

5 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 
their  work 

2570 

6 

216. 

Schedule  activities  to  insure  that  deadlines 
are  met 

2528 

7 

237. 

Attend  professional  meetings  and/or  conferences 

2431 

8 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 

2414 

9 

199. 

Stimulate  subordinates  toward  superior  per- 
formance and  creativity 

2373 

10 

206. 

Give  prompt  and  full  attention  to  all  communi- 
cations received 

2328 

11 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

2311 

12 

197. 

Give  subordinates  authority  to  command  or 
to  act  in  certain  areas 

2290 

13 

96. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  reference 
services  provided 

2276 

14 

195. 

Give  orders  to  initiate,  modify,  or  stop 
actmties 

2209 

15 

60. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  clientele 
services 

2183 

16 

2C1. 

Identify  and  develop  potential  in  subordinates 

2171 

17 

194. 

Make  decisions  based  on  consultation  with 
subordinates 

2146 

18 

128. 

Integrate,  library  programs  with  missions  of 
parent  organization 

2102 

19 

198. 

Review  decisions  and/or  proposals  that  are 
made  by  subordinates 

2082 

20 

129. 

Establish  goals  and  objectives  for  the  library 

2067 

21 

64. 

Provide  research  assistance 

2045 

22 

166. 

Select  personnel 

2035 

23 

192. 

Brief  subordinates  on  immediate  and  continuing 
librar5^  programs 

1994 

24 

62. 

Refer  clients  to  sources  of  information 

1954 

25 

Mean 

926.72* 

Standard  Deviation 

723.19 

*This  statistic  wa.i  calculated  for  all  the  22G  job  itemis. 
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fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of  Federal  libraries. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  while  stud3dng  the  job  inventory  in  the  time 
dimension,  as  well  as  in  the  importance  dimension,  how  administrative 
functions  displace  the  specialized  library  function  as  the  grades  move 
up.  The  same  feature  is  repeated  here  in  this  dimension  of  joint 
time/importance,  and  this  inescapably  points  toward  the  association 
that  exists  between  hi^  grades  and  administrative  job  items  in  this 
profession.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  supervisory  types  of 
specialized  library  functions,  though  holding  important  ranks  in  grade 
9,  lag  behind  as  the  grades  move  up,  and  at  the  highest  grade  level 
even  these  supervisory  types  of  specialized  library  functions  are 
completely  eliminated  from  the  25  top-ranking  job  items. 

Time  and  Importance  Dimensions  Relative  to  Major  Job  Functions. 

So  far,  the  study  of  the  job  inventory  has  been  made  with  the  job  item  as 
the  unit.  However,  since  the  ultimate  objective  of  this  study  is  curricu- 
lum and  course  building,  and  since  courses  are  not  just  a conglomeration 
of  heterogeneous  job  items,  it  is  necessary  that  this  job  inventory  be 
further  studied  with  homogeneous  units  larger  than  single  job  items. 

This  was  the  purpose  behind  grouping  the  job  items  in  Part  I of  the 
questionnaire  under  21  major  job  functions:  13  listed  specialized  library 
functions  and  8 listed  administrative  functions. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  the  joint  time /importance  scores  of  all  of  the  job 
items  constituting  a major  job  function  are  added  up,  this  would  be  a 
valid  joint  time/importance  score  for  the  major  job  functions  as  a whole. 

Table  25  lists  the  major  functions  with  the  number  of  job  items  constituting 
them,  and  the  joint  time/importfuce  score  for  Administrators,  Non- 
Administrators  and  All  Together.  The  3 rankings  are  also  given  there. 
Standing  alone,  this  table  would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  this  data  was 
the  sole  criteria  for  deciding  the  area  in  which  courses  are  needed, 
that  Directing  and  Planning  in  Group  B and  Classification  in  Group  A 
would  certainly  merit  priority  consideration. 

Joint  Time  (Reversed)  Amportance  Dimension. 

If  the  purpose  of  this  study  were  simply  to  analyze  the  job  activities  of 
Federal  librarians,  it  would  be  proper  to  conclude  this  section  now; 
however,  the  main  objective  of  this  survey  is  to  build  courses  and 
curriculum  for  librarians  at  the  post-MLS  level  using  information 
obtained  from  on-the-job  needs  of  the  librarians  and  certain  other 
factors.  With  this  objective  in  mind,  the  dimension  of  joint  time/ 
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TABLE  25 

MAJOR  JOB  FUNCTIONS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  RELATIVE  TIMEAMPORTANCE  WEIGHTED  SCORE 

BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION:  1968 


importance  is  once  more  examined. 

This  score  has  rated  an  item  or  a major  job  function  high  if  the  scores 
are  high  in  both  the  time  and  importance  dimension  separately.  Should 
this  be  the  only  criterion  for  studying  the  job  inventory  in  order  to  help 
reach  a decision  on  courses  and  course  content  ? Does  this  really  reflect 
the  true  existing  situation  from  a pedagogic  point  of  view  ? The  librarians 
are  working  in  a library,  and  they  have  different  types  of  activities  to 
perform  — some  important,  some  not  so  important  — and  they  devote 
various  amounts  of  time  to  the  performance  of  these  jobs.  As  time  goes 
on,  the  demands  for  service  change  as  do  the  natures  of  the  jobs  them- 
selves, and  a gap  develops  between  knowledge  learned  in  academic 
institutions  last  attended  and  skill  necessary  to  perform  new  job  activities 
efficiently.  It  would  seem  essential  that  at  this  stage,  the  librarian  go 
back  to  the  academic  world  to  acquire  an  overlay,  which  will  give  him  a 
solid  grasp  not  only  of  new  societal,  technological,  and  environmental 
factors,  but  of  administrative  skills  and  processes  as  well. 

However,  the  importance  of  on-the-job  training  must  also  be  remembered, 
and  this  helps  also  to  bridge  this  gap.  But  some  kinds  of  skills  and  con- 
cepts are  very  difficult  to  teach  on  the  job.  Accordingly,  it  would  seem 
that  curriculum  builders  at  the  postgraduate  level  should  pay  special 
attention  to  the  job  items  which  are  deemed  important,  but  consume  very 
little  time,  since  the  gap  is  expected  to  be  widest  for  performing  these 
job  items  efficiently.  This  gives  the  ch.e  toward  the  formulation  of  a new 
dimension  that  will  open  up  a new  perspective  aiding  the  curriculum 
builders.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  calculate  a new  score  for  these 
job  items  by  first  reversing  the  time  scale  and  then  multipl3nlng  the 
importance  score  by  the  new  time-reversed  score.  That  is  to  say,  an 
item  consuming  the  least  time  should  get  a score  of  5 and  vice  versa. 

This  score  will  then  possess  the  necessary  property,  namely  that  an 
item  deemed  important  but  consuming  very  little  time  would  get  the 
maximum  score  of  25  while  an  item  deemed  least  important  and  con- 
suming the  most  time  would  get  the  minimum  score  of  1.  It  was 
decided  to  call  this  score  joint  time  (reversed) /importance  score. 

Table  26  gives  the  25  top-ranking  job  items  based  on  this  scale. 

Comparing  this  table  with  Table  24  it  is  seen  that  21  of  the  25  job 
items  are  common  to  both  these  tables.  The  clcse  agreement  between 
these  two  dimensions  further  strengthens  the  validity  of  the  method  of 
this  study. 

The  reduction  of  the  joint  time  (reversed) /inporta nee  score  as  compared 
to  joint  time/importance  score  indicates  a tendency  of  time  and  impor- 
tance to  move  together.  In  his  study  of  executive  work  in  the  Federal 


TABLE  26 

JOB  ACTIVITY  ITEMS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  JOINT  TIME  (REVERSEDVy 
IMPORTANCE  WEIGHTED  SCORE  FOR  ALL  365  RESPONDENTS:  1968 


Job 
Item 
Number 


Job  Item 


o 

T3  O 
'do  C3 
ocn  ctf 

■Sgog 

g-o 


d 

K 


187. 

190. 

98. 

191. 

188. 
206. 

217. 

228. 

.8. 

193. 
199. 

96. 

216. 

194. 
128. 

197. 

198. 

131. 

142. 

62. 

64. 

60. 


Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 
Train  new  employees  in  the  performance 
of  their  work 

Actively  answer  reference  questions 
Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 
Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 
Give  prompt  and  full  attention  to  all  communi- 
cations received 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 
Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials, 
users,  special  groups 

Am  responsible  for  the  over-all  acquisitions 
program 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 
Stimulate  subordinates  toward  superior  per- 
formance and  creativity 
Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  reference 
services  provided 

Schedule  activities  to  insure  that  deadlines  are 
met 

Make  decisions  based  on  consultation  with 
subordinates 

Integrate  library  programs  with  missions  of 
parent  organization 

Give  subordinates  authority  to  command  or  to 
act  in  certain  areas 

Review  decisions  and/or  proposals  that  are 
made  by  subordinates 

Determine  needed  programs  for  the  library 
Help  develop  new  programs  and/or  activities 
Refer  clients  to  sources  of  information 
Provide  research  assistance 
Have  over-all  responsibility  for  clientele 
services 


1711 

1 

1306 

2 

1261 

3 

1240 

4 

1233 

5 

1212 

6 

1066 

7 

1064 

8 

1045 

9 

1031 

10 

1005 

11 

1000 

12 

1000 

12 

974 

14 

958 

15 

926 

16 

918 

17 

911 

18 

880 

19 

878 

20 

865 

21 

859 

22 
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Job 

ftem 

Number 

Job  Item 

Weighted  Time 
iReversed)*/ 
importance 
Score 

Rank 

201. 

213. 

Identify  and  develop  potential  in  subordinates 
Anticipate  problems  and  prevent  their  occur- 
rence through  continuous  interchange  of 
information  and  early  and  direct  contact  of 

859  22 

all  involved 

859  22 

195. 

Give  orders  to  initiate,  modify,  or  stop 
activities 

857  24 

Mean 

384.08** 

Standard  Deviation 

315.56 

*The  rationale  for  reversing  the  time  score  is  for  purposes 
of  training : a hi^ly  important  task  which  is  seldom  performed 
usually  requires  more  emphasis  ir  .*aining  than  a highly  important 
task  which  is  performed  constantly,  as  in  the  latter  situation  there 
is  much  more  chance  for  learning  on  the  job. 

♦♦This  statistic  was  calculated  for  all  the  223  job  items. 


service,  Cumow  (Ref.  2:  80-81)  also  reported  this  tendency  of  time  and 
importance  to  move  together  and  concluded  that  there  was  some  positive 
relationship  between  time  and  importance. 

Table  27  gives  the  joint  time  (reversed) /importance  score  for  the  21 
major  functions,  the  counterpart  of  Table  25  in  this  joint  time  (reversed)/ 
importance  dimension.  The  rankings  obtained  in  this  dimension  cor- 
roborate the  conclusion  drawn  from  Table  25  regarding  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  major  job  fiinctions,  namely  directing,  planning  and 
cataloging  and  classification  from  the  point  of  view  of  curriculum  building 
at  tho  post-MLS  stage. 

Conclusions. 

As  discussed  in  the  opening  remarks  of  this  section,  time  and  importance 
are  hypothetical  measures,  but  they  provide  needed  substantiation  to  give 
confidence  to  decision-making  relative  to  the  determination  ot  courses 
offered,  course  objectives,  course  content,  and  level  of  instruction.  All 
of  the  data  presented  thus  far  is  based  on  the  opinion  of  the  job  incumbent. 
An  additional  rationale  for  deciding  the  content  and  level  of  a post-Ml£ 
program  is  to  seek  the  judgments  of  supervisors  of  the  types  of  positions 
represented  in  this  survey,  and  this  type  of  collaborative  data  is  presented 
in  Chapter  7. 

From  this  analysis  the  question  arises:  'How  nmeh  of  the  knowledge 
required  to  perform  the  chief  librarian's  job,  or  the  assistant  chief 
librarian's  job,  is  'specialized'  ?"  As  the  study  indicates,  the  duties 
performed  by  the  administrators  are  lai:^ely  managerial  in  nature  rather 
than  of  a specialized  library  nature,  but  how  much  of  the  knowledge 
required  to  perform  these  managerial  functions  effectively  is  "specialized" 
in  its  very  nature  ? This  question  would  seem  especially  important  at 
a time  when  some  observers  outside  of  libraries  are  saying  that  adminis- 
trative jobs  in  the  library  could  be  performed  much  better  by  those 
trained  in  business  or  public  administration,  rather  than  librarianship. 
(Ref.  Carson,  1) 

In  a study  of  hospital  administrators,  Underwood  (Ref.  6 ) concludes 
that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  hospital  director  to  be  skilled  in  the  general 
aspects  of  management  and  communication;  he  must  have  a general 
awareness  of  motivations,  inter-group  relations,  responsibilities  and 
techniques  of  that  specific  professional  group.  He  found  that  while 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  ! /spital  administrator 
represented  specialized  hospital  functions,  over  half  of  the  knowledge 
required  to  perform  effectively  in  an  administrative  capacity  in  a hospital 
is  "specialized"  in  its  nature.  Does  the  same  hold  true  for  library 
administrators  ? If  it  does,  it  would  be  a strong  argument  for  post-MLS 
courses  being  based  in  the  graduate  library  school. 
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TABLE  27 

MAJOR  JOB  FUNCTIONS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  RELATIVE  TIME  (RE VERSED)* /IMPORTANCE  WEIGHTED  SCORE 

BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION:  1968 


qualitative  analysis  of  job  activities 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  discussion  there  has  been  only  a quantitative 
analysis  of  the  job  activities  in  rc-irtion  to  time  and  importance,  but 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  assess  the  quality  of  the  work  that  was 
associated  with  the  individual  job  items.  Now,  however,  is  the  time  to 
talce  a step  in  the  direction  of  qualitative  analysis.  As  it  is  net  possible 
to  analyze  qualitatively  the  vhole  gamut  of  the  job  activities,  it  was 
decided  that  only  the  two  ends  of  the  spectrum  be  analyzed  as  the 
curriculum  builder  must  always  have  his  eye  on  these  ends. 

With  this  objective  in  mind,  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  which 
three  of  the  activities  which  constitute  an  integral  part  of  their  job  they 
felt  they  performed  with  the  greatest  competence,  and  to  Indicate  why 
they  had  achieved  the  greatest  competence  in  these.  Further,  they 
were  asked  which  job  activities  they  performed  with  the  least  compe- 
tence and  why  they  felt  they  had  achieved  little  competence  in  these 
areas.  (Part  HI  of  the  questionnaire,  questions  72  through  77)^ 

Frequency  of  Response. 

Considering  the  mature  of  the  question  there  was  a high  rate  of  response 
to  these  six  questions.  The  question  asked  about  greatest  competence 
was  answered  by  84.3  per  cent  (308)  of  the  365  respondents  in  the 
study;  68.8  per  cent  (251)  listed  a second  greatest  competence;  and 
55.9  per  cent  (204)  gave  a third  greatest  competence.  As  might  be 
e^qjected,  there  were  fewer  respondents  who  filled  in  the  questions 
pertaining  to  least  competencies;  73.2  per  cent  (267)  gave  their  least 
competence;  42.2  per  cent  (154)  their  area  of  lesser  competence, 
and  32. 6 per  cent  (119)  listed  an  area  of  little  competence.  Respondents* 
answers  were  reviewed,  analyzed,  and  classified  into  major  categories. 
Because  the  answers  were  free  response,  the  categories  used  for  listing 
tteir  competencies  do  net  always  correspond  to  the  categories  used 
in  the  printed  job  inventory  in  the  questionnaire. 

ft  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  each  case,  about  the  same  percentage  of 
administrators  and  non-administrators  answered  the  queiftions  regarding 
greatest  and  least  competencies  as  was  the  percentage  of  administrators 
vs.  non-administrators  in  the  total  number  of  365  respondents. 

Areas  of  Greatest  Competencies. 

When  the  single  greatest  competence  (question  72)  is  tallied  alone  the 
following  results  are  noted:  cataloging  and  classification  (62  respondents) 
and  reference  (70  respondents).  This  pr(A>ably  reflects  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  respondente  specializing  in  cataloging  and  reference  than 
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any  other  type  of  library  service.  In  the  area  of  administrative  functions, 
administration  received  the  highest  number  of  checks  (30),  and  planning 
the  second  highest  (16). 

When  the  "three  greatest  competencies"  (questions  72,  73,  and  74)  are 
all  grouped  together,  the  totals  are  as  follows: 


Library  Functions 


1. 

Reference 

138 

2. 

Cataloging  and  Classification 

109 

3. 

Clientele  Services 

53 

4. 

Selection 

50 

Administrative  Functions 

1. 

Personnel 

70 

2. 

Administration 

69 

3. 

Representing 

51 

4. 

Planning 

48 

Areas  of  Greatest  Weaknesses. 

When  the  single  greatest  weakness  (question  75)  is  tallied  alone,  the 
following  results  are  found:  reference  (35  respondents),  cataloging  and 
classification  (32  respondents),  and  automation  (25  respondents);  under 
administrative  functions,  personnel  administration  (34  respondents), 
representing  (21  respondents)  and  plannii^  (17  respondents)  received 
the  largest  number  of  listings. 

However,  when  the  ’three  least  competencies"  (questions  75, 76,  and  77) 
are  all  grouped  together,  the  totals  are  as  follows: 


Library  Functions 


1. 

Reference 

72 

2. 

Automation 

61 

3. 

Cataloging  and  Classification 

57 

Administrative  Functions 

1. 

Personnel 

65 

2. 

Representing 

43 

3. 

Planning 

37 

4. 

Administration 

32 

Reasons  for  Greatest  and  Least  Competencies:  Overall 

The  questl(xi  also  asked  why  the  respondent  felt  he  had  competence  or 
lack  of  it  in  these  areas,  and  these  responses  proved  to  reveal  a much 
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more  interesting  pattern  than  the  frequency  distribution  of  the  areas 
themselves.  The  reasons  for  competence  in  both  library  functions  and 

administrative  functions  are  training  and  personal  like  or  interest  in  the 
area. 

Havre  rer,  when  one  studies  the  reasons  for  lack  of  competency,  it  is  seen 
that  for  administrative  functions,  the  factor  of  personal  dislike  or  personal- 
ity traits  in  relation  to  administrative  functions  stays  high  in  frequency  of 
times  mentioned,  while  in  the  specialized  library  functions,  the  factor  of 
persoMl  dislike  or  lack  of  ability  drops  to  almost  zero.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  respondents  answering  this  question  entered  librarian- 
ship  with  little  attraction  to  administrative  functions,  and  that  this  type 
of  function  is  particularly  difficult  for  them  because  they  have  a personal 
dislike  for  this  activity.  This  relates  to  the  answers  found  in  the  open- 
end  question  concerning  most  important  qualities  for  replacement,  in 
wMch  it  was  found  that  present  incumbents  rated  personal  traits  very 
highly.  It  also  indicates  that  for  many  people,  the  ideal  is  not  to  pro:Tress 
along  administrative  lines,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  advance- 
ment in  library  positions  for  those  who  by  personal  characteristics  are 
not  adept,  or  who  simply  do  not  like  the  tasks  of  administration.  This 
would  seem  to  be  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  providing  for  the 
developmeirt  of  a rationale  leading  to  different  career  progressions  in 

hbrariaMhip.  This  has  been  strongly  emphasized  by  Warncke  (Ref.  7 ). 

Thus  a librarian  should  be  able  to  advance  upward  in  the  profession 
whether  he  chooses  to  pursue  his  career  in  bibliographic  services  or 

guid^ce,  just  as  much  as  for  the  librarian  who  wishes  to  advance  to 
administrative  positions. 

Lack  of  training  remains  consistently  high  in  ail  the  ratings  for  lack  of 

competence,  at  each  degree,  for  both  library  functions  and  admlnistra- 
tive  functions. 

The  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  respondents  felt  adequate  or  inadequate 
in  certain  are^  also  provides  insight  into  the  degree  to  which  his  job 
provides  possibilities  of  self-expression  for  the  librarian,  ft  has  been 
foimd  in  recent  research  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  that  a person  tends 
to  be  highly  motivated  if  he  has  an  opportunity  in  his  job  to  develop  to 
his  highest  potential.  If  a librarian  is  forced  into  an  administrative 
p^ition  (because  Inis  is  the  only  one  of  advancement  in  many  instances) 
but  he  has  a personal  dislike  for  and  lack  of  ability  in  this  area,  he  will  ’ 
not  be  highly  motivated,  because  he  realizes  within  himself  that  this  is 
not  an  avenue  th^  will  lead  to  his  making  the  fullest  use  of  his  talents 
because  his  abilities  lie  in  other  areas. 

K should  also  b,;  noted  that  those  who  Usted  lack  of  competency  in 
reference  included  24  who  stated  that  this  was  due  to  lack  of  training  in 
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a given  subject  area.  In  the  answer  to  the  gi’eatest  lack  of  competence, 
14  said  this  lack  was  due  to  lack  of  training  in  a subject  area,  and  7 said 
it  was  due  to  lack  of  reference  training.  Under  "little  competence",  this 
ratio  was  reversed,and  10  said  the  lack  was  due  to  lack  of  reference 
training,  while  6 said  it  was  due  to  lack  of  trainii^  in  a specific  subject 
area  outside  of  library  science. 

Analysis  of  Automation  as  Greatest  Strength  and  Greatest  Weakness. 

As  it  will  be;  evident  in  later  chapters  that  automation  turned  out  to 
be  of  special  concern  in  this  study,  data  from  those  questions  dealing 
with  greatest  and  least  competence  in  automation  are  singled  out  for 
spcc.’.al  analysis. 

First  to  review  the  frequency  responses  as  they  relate  to  automation: 

V2.  I feel  greatest  competence  2 

73.  My  next  greatest  competence  4 Total  - 9 people 

74.  My  third  greatest  competence  3 

Thus  out  of  the  365  respondents  only  9 feel  their  greatest  competence  is 
in  the  area  of  automation.  (There  were  actually  11  checks  for  these  9 
people,  as  2 listed  automation  twice  in  checking  this  section). 

However,  59  listed  it  as  one  of  their  3 least  competencies  (actually 
there  v/ere  61  listings,  as  2 people  listed  it  twice). 

75.  I feel  least  competent  in. . 25 

76.  I am  not  very  competent  either  in. . 21  Total  - 59  people 

77.  Also,  I am  not  as  competence  in. . 13 

Those  with  the  Greatest  Competence  in  Automation.  The  comments  of 
those  listing  automation  as  their  greatest  competence  are  quoted  here. 

In  the  categorization  in  the  charts  later  in  this  section,  training  and 
experience  are  listed  together,  but  here  for  more  precise  analysis  they 
are  listed  separately,  with  e^q)erience  predominating.  Thus  7 reasons 
listed  are  in  the  area  of  experience;  1 in  training;  and  1 in  training  and 
experience  combined. 

Experience  Cited  as  Main  Reason.  (7)  — 

In  my  last  several  years,  most  of  my  experience  has  been  in  information 
retrieval,  also  most  of  my  reading.  (72) 

Information  retrieval  — throu^ trial  and  error  e:q)erience.  (73) 

Information  retrieval,  which  I have  learned  through  experience  with  an 
automated  system.  (73) 
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Usii^  automation  in  thesaurus  building,  because  of  constructing  the  first 
Medical  Subject  Heading  List.  (72)  ^ . 

Information  retrieval  thrcagh  trial  and  error  experience.  (73) 

Because  1 have  had  experience  in  appl3dng  data  processing  in  three 
different  libraries.  (74) 

Experience  on  the  job.  (73) 

Training  Cited  as  Main  Reason.  (1)  — 

Developing  systems  for  storage  and  retrieval,  because  I had  good  courses 
in  advanced  classification  and  cataloging.  (74) 

Training  and  Experience  Cited.  (1)  — 

Because  of  my  training  in  symbolic  logic  and  excellent  electronic  data 
processing  course  plus  excellent  on-the-jab  training.  (74) 

Seven  of  the  nine  checked  the  question  that  they  were  involved  at  an 
administrative  or  supervisory  level  in  applying  automation.  All  were 
in  libraries  where  at  least  some  function  was  automated. 

Those  with  the  Least  Competence  in  Automation.  Statements  made 
explaining  least  competence  are  listed  here  to  give  a more  thorough 
comprehension  of  why  this  condition  existed.  Again,  the  larger  heading 
used  in  the  major  charts  accompanying  this  section  "Trainii^  and 
E;q)erience"  is  broken  down,  and  training  and  experience  are  listed 
separately.  Some  responses  which  seemed  to  express  especially  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  group  when  read  together  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk.  The  number  of  reasons  is  indicated  under  each  major 
category  (lack  of  trainii^  and/or  lack  of  knowledge;  lack  of  experience 
and  training;  lack  of  experience;  and  lack  of  interest  and^  or  ability) , 
but  duplicate  responses  have  to  a large  extent  been  eliminated. 

Lack  of  Sufficient  Training  and/or  Lack  of  Knowledge.  (20) 

*I  took  a course  in  computer  programming  for  information  storage  and 
retrieval,  but  it  was  not  applicable  to  library  operations.  (75) 

I have  had  no  training  in  information  theory  based  on  linguistics  and 
math.  (75) 

I have  no  courses;  I need  them.  (75) 

I have  had  no  training;  what  I have  learned  has  been  on  the  job.  (75) 
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Have  had  no  training,  but  now  learning  and  am  in  training  phase  concerning 
computer  applications  of  my  job.  (75) 

I have  had  no  training,  but  my  work  does  not  involve  association  with 
computer.  (75) 

♦Planning  for  the  future;  I am  unfamiliar  with  automation  terminology, 
capabilities.  (75) 

♦Lack  knowledge,  and  it  is  not  clear  just  how  much  of  our  information  can 
be  automated,  and  which  would  be  the  most  efficient  method.  (77) 

1 have  no  academic  study,  only  surface  acquaintance  with  principles 
involved;  no  knowledge  of  computer  theory.  (77) 

♦The  sophistication  of  the  systems  with  which  1 deal  surpasses  the  one 
course  1 have  been  able  to  take.  (76) 

♦No  opportunity  for  training,  but  1 need  and  want  training  to  use  inno- 
vations. (76) 

♦Not  touched  on  when  1 was  in  school.  (76) 

♦I  feel  1 can*t  plan  for  the  future  as  1 have  no  knowledge  in  information 
science  and  automation.  (76) 

♦I  don't  understand,  and  everyone  seems  to  be  going  off  in  different 
directions.  (75) 

Lack  of  Experience  and  Training.  (13) 

♦Have  not  taken  courses.  Our  library  is  not  automated,  so  no  experience, 
but  1 feel  1 must  learn  as  much  as  1 can  in  preparation  for  automation.  (75) 

1 have  had  no  experience  and  little  training.  (75) 

1 have  a weak  background,  and  it  is  not  used  in  my  library.  (75) 

1 have  no  chance  to  use  in  my  library,  and  no  opportunity  to  learn 
possibilities.  (75) 

♦1  lack  knowledge.  Automation  has  not  reached  our  library  yet;  however, 
new  complex  is  planned  and  "tempus  fugit".  (77) 

It  is  not  used  in  my  library,  and  I lack  imderstanding  of  how  and  why 
used.  (77) 
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Lack  of  Experience.  (11)  — 

*My  library  Is  so  small,  don't  know  about  from  experience  — only  hear 
about.  (76) 


*Have  no  experience,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  coming  thing.  (76) 

♦Lack  of  practice  — so  much  is  new;  one  needs  to  participate  to  under- 
stand. (77) 

Lack  of  Intereot  and/or  Ability.  (9) — 

My  interest  has  not  been  great  in  this  area,  and  I am  not  involved  in  it 
in  my  work.  (76) 

It  is  foreign  to  my  thinking  — maybe  I have  a mental  block.  (75) 

I don't  understand  machines.  (75) 

I am  unmechanical  and  shy  away  from  all  types  of  machines.  (77) 

I lack  motivation  to  pursue  this  whole  area;  also  lack  of  time.  (75) 

I lack  ability  in  this  area.  (75) 

I do  not  grasp  the  concept  easily;  I tend  to  be  more  of  a "traditional" 
librarian.  (77) 

I do  not  care  to  be  involved;  only  want  enough  basic  knowledge  to  use 
as  a tool,  rather  than  an  end.  (76) 

I lack  interest,  as  veil  as  knowledge.  (76) 

Conclusions.  These  facts  seem  to  stand  out  from  this  analysis; 

(1)  Very  few  of  the  respondents  (2.5  per  cent)  feel  that  their  greatest 
competence  is  in  automation. 

(2)  The  chief  reason  given  for  competency  is  experience  on  the  job.  Of 
those  who  feel  their  greatest  competence  is  in  automation,  89  per 
cent  express  a desire  to  take  courses. 

(3)  Of  the  respondents,  16.2  per  cent  list  automation  as  one  of  their 
greatest  weaknesses. 

(4)  The  chief  reason  given  for  little  competency  is  lack  of  training  or 
knowledge. 
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On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  several  generalizations  can  be  made 
from  this  cross  section  of  the  respondents',  reactions  to  automation: 

— Unlike  the  other  activities  listed  in  this  section,  automation  is  the 
only  function  which  ranked  in  the  list  of  greatest  weaknesses  which 
did  not  also  rank  in  the  list  of  greatest  competencies  (see  page  110). 
However,  h*om  these  comments  that  are  presented,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  respondents  locric  at  automation  differently  as  compared  to 
the  other  functions  on  the  list  of  greatest  competencies  and  greatest 
weaknesses.  They  listed  entirely  different  causes  for  weakness 

in  tiiis  area  than  for  any  of  the  others.  When  the  respondents 
discuss  automation  there  seems  to  be  a psychological  element 
involved.  These  individuals  did  not  need  automation  immediately, 
many  of  them,  but  as  one  respondent  put  it:  "Automation  is  coming, 
and  'tempus  fiigit'." 

— The  situation  seems  to  be  that  althou^  they  are  not  engaged  in 
automation  at  the  moment  in  their  j(^s,  even  then  there  is  a 
feeling  of  incompetency.  This  is  (^viously  partly  due  to  the  fear 
that  automation  will  soon  be  reachii^  their  sphere  of  work,  and 
partly,  it  is  a phenomenon  related  to  societal  changes  at  the 
present  time,  which  almost  seems  to  induce  a sense  of  guilt  if 
one  is  not  in  the  main  stream  of  technol<^cal  progress. 

— These  findings  would  seem  to  have  important  implications  not 
only  for  the  post- MLS  program,  but  for  the  MLS  basic  required 
program  as  well.  And,  consequently,  in  the  long-range  view, 
changes  at  the  MLS  level  will  have  direct  implications  on  the 
scope  and  depth  of  material  offered  at  the  post-MLS  program  in 
the  future  as  well. 

CONTENT  ANALYSIS  OF  OPEN-END  QUESTIONS  ON  JOB  ACTIVITIES 

In  the  last  section  of  the  questionnaire.  Part  IV,  the  respondents  were 
invited  to  make  suggestions  which  mi^  contribute  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  their  jobs  and  throw  more  li^  on  this  area  as  a ^ole. 
(Questionnaire,  Part  IV,  question  1,  page  13)  The  following  directive 
was  used: 

"In  spite  of  the  number  of  job  activities  listed,  it  is  very 
possible  that  there  are  others  which  we  have  overlooked 
that  you  may  wish  to  add.  Also  any  comments  you  have 
about  the  statements  as  listed  would  be  welcome. " 

Orer>all,  75  comments  were  made:  53  by  administrators  ( of  whom  26 
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were  heads  of  libraries)  and  22  by  non-administrators.  Respondents' 
answers  were  reviewed,  analyzed,  and  classified  into  six  major 
headings:  non-professional  duties  performed  as  part  of  their  jobs; 
government  regulations;  comments  on  the  manner  In  which  job  items 
had  been  listed  in  the  questionnaire;  clarification  of  items  they  had 
checked;  general  suggestions  to  the  government  relative  to  job  activities; 
and  miscellaneous  comments  on  duties. 

The  items  that  were  commented  on  most  heavily  were  explanations  of  the 
items  they  had  checked  (27  comments)  and  comments  about  the  non- 
professional duties  (15).  Typical  examples  of  comments  given  in  each 
of  these  sections  follow. 

Comments  on  Open-End  Questions. 

Non-Professional  Duties.  Fifteen  responses  in  this  section  centered 
on  the  non-professional  job  activities  which  were  expected  of  professional 
librarians  and  the  resultant  waste  of  librarians'  talents.  Some  typical 
comments  have  been  paraphrased  below; 

Qir  three- man  cataloging  department  ccxitains  no  clerical  personnel. 
Hence,  all  of  us,  including  the  supervisor,  spend  entirely  too  much 
time  in  clerical  detail.  The  position  would  be  better  filled  by 
clerical  personnel.  Then  the  professional  position  could  be  moved 
to  Reader  Services  which  needs  more  personnel  to  offer  more 
comprehensive  research  and  reference  service  to  our  clientele. 
(Cataloger) 

ft  is  ridiculous  for  an  administrative  librarian  to  be  bogged  down 
with  clerical  duties  — serving  the  public  is  the  big  job,  and  we 
should  not  be  overwhelmed  with  clerical  detail.  (Head  librarian) 

I resent  being  used  as  a supply  clerk.  Too  many  man  hours  are 
wasted  with  clerical  picayunes.  (Documents  librarian) 

Oir  talents  are  wasted  and  split  in  a hundred  directions  by  wasted 
time  on  non-important  things  that  cannot  be  let  go,  but  could  better 
be  performed  by  technicians,  such  as  getting  the  place  clean, 
covering  for  absentee  clei^,  reading  shelves,  opening  ma&l, 
shifting  books,  charging  materials,  filing  and  typing  cards. 

(Head  librarian) 

Duties  Involving  Government  Regulations.  Seven  respondents  wrote 
of  the  effect  of  government  regulations  on  the  library.  A sampling  of 
such  comments  are  the  following: 
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Some  alhisions  abould  be  made  to  the  hampering  effect  of  govern- 
ment regulations  of  library  management  and  efficiency.  (Head 
librarian) 

The  greatest  part  of  my  work  is  a question  of  Interpreting 
government  regulations  rather  than  doing  library  work.  (Library 
administrator) 

Many  problems  and  peculiarities  in  my  job  arise  solely  from  the 
need  to  conform  to  government  regulations.  The  library  sinks  or 
swims  according  to  the  librarian's  ability  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  facilities  at  hand  and  the  ability  to  conform  to  existing  regu- 
lations. (Head  librarian) 


lifiscellaneous  Couisiciits  on  Duties.  Four  comments  related  to 
miscellaneous  statements  eiq>laining  job  activities  cheeked  or  not 
checked:  (1)  centralized  cataloging  performed  for  total  program; 
(2)cooperation  involved  in  sharing  unique  library  materials,  automation 
networks,  and  extension  services;  (3)  large  amount  of  time  spent  in 
maintaining  vertical  file  of  pamphlets,  newspaper  clippings,  magay.inp 
articles;  (4)  large  amount  of  time  spent  in  deciding  which  documents 
are  of  historical  value  and  should  be  kept. 

Comments  on  Job  ttenas.  Thirteen  comments  were  made  on  the  listing 
of  job  items. 

Part  B is  an  excellent  breakdown  of  administrative  work.  I am 
making  a copy  to  be  used  in  rewriting  job  descriptions.  (Library 
administrator) 

This  is  a veiy*  comprehensive  study.  It  points  out  for  me  where  I 
spend  excessive  amounts  of  time  less  productively  and  less 
profitably.  (Head  librarian) 

Excellent  listing.  You  seem  to  have  listed  as  many  job  activities 
as  I can  think  of  — plus  quite  a few  more.  (Library  administrator) 

Typical  comments  pointing  out  respondents'  difficulties  in  checking  job 
items  were: 

I have  found  it  difficult  to  grade  the  time  and  importance  factors 
accurately  — too  subjective.  (Bibliographer) 

This  is  a rather  difficult  questiozuialre  for  a small  library 
operation  or  one-man  library  to  answer  because  of  the  overlap 
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in  administrat  ve  and  actual  job  activities.  (Head  librarian) 

As  a programmer,  I do  some  job  activities  which  are  not  listed. 
(Systems  analyst) 

Additional  Comments.  Twenty-seven  additional  comments  were  made 
by  respondents.  Of  these,  twenty-one  offer  more  detail  about  the  job 
activities  they  checked,  but  offer  no  more  information  about  different 
items  that  mi^  have  been  included  in  the  list  of  job  activities.  Six 
respondents  wanted  the  research  team  to  be  aware  that  they  were 
serving  as  interns  and  were  not  yet  established  in  permanent  jobs. 

Miscellaneous  Suggestions  to  the  Government  about  Job  Activities. 

Nine  respondents  directed  suggestions  to  the  government  about  job 
activities.  These  ideas  have  been  paraphrased  to  cover  the  different 
ideas  expressed  as  follows: 

Young  clericals  who  show  interest  ishould  be  given  aptitude  tests 
so  they  could  qualify  for  grades  5 to  9 and  do  much  of  the  technical 
work  in  the  library  now  done  by  professionals.  Simple  courses 
should  be  offered  on  government  time  to  enable  them  to  move  up 
Hiis  way,  including  the  intricacies  of  government  paper  work. 
(Bibliographer) 

More  elasticity  in  classification  is  needed  to  make  provision  for 
growth  of  personnel  in  jobs.  Job  re-evaluation  should  not  require 
so  much  red  tape.  (Head  librarian) 

There  is  a great  need  for  managers  to  spend  more  time  communi- 
cating v/ith  agency  personnel  outside  the  library,  especially  those 
concerned  with  budgeting,  graphic  presentations,  report  presenta- 
tion, personnel.  Librarians  tend  to  talk  too  much  only  to  them- 
selves. (Library  administrator) 

There  is  net  lime  to  stop  and  analyze  what  we  are  doing  day  by  day. 
The  adoption  of  standardized  procedures  and  routines  (with  flow 
charts)  for  sub-professional  workers  in  the  areas  of  charging 
systems  and  cataloging  should  make  for  more  efficiency.  These 
procedures  would  be  developed  by  the  library  schools.  (Library 
administrator) 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Quantitative  Analysis  of  the  Job  Inveptory, 

The  highliglitR  helpful  for  curriculum  construction  of  the  quantitative 

analysis  of  the  job  inventory  are  Itemized  briefly  in  this  section. 

(1)  Not  only  did  the  administrators  check  almost  seven  times  as  many 
administrative  functions  as  did  the  non-administrators,  but  they 
checked  twice  as  many  non-administrative  specialized  job  items. 

Also^  In  each  instance  the  standard  deviation  for  administrators  is 
larger  the  standard  deviation  for  non-administrators,  vWch 
means  that  there  is  a greater  variation  in  job  items  performed 
among  administrators  than  non-administrators.  Further,  the 
range  of  tasks  performed  was  always  larger  for  the  administrators . 

In  addition,  it  was  found  that  the  median  shows  a pattern:  namely, 
that  the  median  ^oes  down  as  the  grade  increases  for  the  specialized 
library  functions,  but  the  median  goes  up  for  administrative  functions 
as  the  grades  increase.  These  statistics  might  be  an  indication  that 
because  of  shortage  of  staff,  small  size  of  the  library,  or  for  other 
reasons,  the  administrators  are  spending  a considerable  amount  of 
time  operating  at  a non-ad  mi  oisirative  ie'’^cL.  Awareness  of  this 
condition  should  have  implications  for  course  content  as  well  as 
over-all  curriculum  construction. 

(2)  From  the  analysis  of  the  time  dimension  in  relation  to  the  job 
activities,  it  was  found  that  as  the  respondents  move  up  in  grade 
the  tinte  devoted  to  administrative  functions  increases  and  that 
devoted  to  specialized  library  functions  decreases.  This  condition 
is  in  accord  with  the  hypothesis  of  Corson  that  as  one  rises  in  the 
Federal  service  one  assumes  many  administrative  and  manage- 
ment tasks  for  which  he  Las  not  been  prepared  in  his  basic  profes- 
sional training.  For  this  reason  it  seems  essential  to  obtain 

an  overlay  of  training  in  administrative  skills.  Administrators 
spend  more  time  on  directing  than  on  any  other  job  function;  an 

important  fact  for  curriculum  builders. 

(3)  Turning  to  the  dimension  of  import'mce,  it  was  found  that  the  number 
of  respondents  checking  the  importance  factor  for  each  item  was 
generally  the  same  as  the  number  checking  the  time  factor.  Item  187, 
"Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates, " ranked  first  according 
to  the  weighted  importance  score,  even  as  it  had  for  the  weighted 
time  score.  There  was  even  a sli^ly  hi^er  tendency  toward 
administrative  functions  in  the  importance  dimension  than  in  the 
time  dimension.  The  process  of  directing  held  a predominant 
position  within  the  dimension  of  importance,  which  further  emphasized 
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the  necessity  for  special  attention  to  management  skills  in  any  post- 
master’s program  planned  for  practicing  administrators  of  libraries. 

(4)  When  a joint  time /importance  score  was  constructed  for  job  items 
in  order  to  measure  the  total  contribution  of  job  activities  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of  the  library,  there  was  shown 
an  even  greater  displacement  of  the  specialized  library  functions 
by  the  administrators  as  the  grades  moved  upward. 

(5)  When  the  job  items  were  grouped  according  to  the  21  major  job 
functions  under  which  the  individual  job  activities  were  listed  in  the 
questionnaire,  directing  ranked  first  by  a total  joint  time/importance 
weighted  score  of  25, 933  as  compared  to  a score  of  16, 119  for 
planning  which  received  the  second  highest  rating.  The  fact  that 
planning  did  rank  second  in  this  t5rpe  of  analysis, however,  does 
indicate  that  this  is  an  area  that  should  receive  the  attention  of 
curriculum  builders  at  the  post-master's  level.  With  the  current 
emphasis  inside  the  Federal  government  on  the  new  techniques  of 
program  planning  and  budgeting,  this  would  seem  worthy  of  integration 
into  post -MLS  courses  now. 

(6)  Throng  the  construction  of  a joint  time  (reversed) /importance  score, 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  dimensions  of  time  and  importance 
have  a tendency  to  move  together,  and  and  that  there  is  some  evidence 
of  a positive  relationship  between  time  and  importance. 

(7)  The  quantitative  data  in  this  section  indicates  that  the  duties  performed 
by  the  administrators  are  largely  managerial  in  nature  rather  than  of  a 
specialized  library  nature.  The  knowledge  required  to  perform  these 
managerial  ftmctions  effectively  in  an  administrative  capacity  in  a 
library  is  technically  "specialized"  in  its  nature.  If  the  library 
administrator  must  have  an  awareness  of  the  motivations,  responsi- 
bilities and  inter-group  relations  specific  to  the  library  profession, 
this  would  present  a strong  argument  for  the  post-master's  program 
to  be  based  in  the  gp*aduate  library  school  rather  than  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  university.  This  important  question  is  discussed  further 
in  Chapter  VII,  which  reports  on  the  interviews  with  supervisory 
personnel. 

Qualitative  Analysis  of  Job  Activities. 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  analyze  qualitatively  the  whole  range  of  job 

activities,  only  two  ends  of  the  spectrum  were  examined. 

In  answering  the  question  as  to  their  greatest  competencies,  the  respon- 
dents gave  top  place  to  reference  services  and  cataloging  and 
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classification  among  the  specialized  library  functions.  In  the  adminis- 
trative category,  personnel  work  was  first,  and  administration  second. 
The  areas  listed  as  those  of  greatest  weakness  were  very  similar.  For 
the  library  functions  they  were  reference,  automation,  and  cataloging 
and  classification;  for  the  administrative  functions,  personnel  adminis- 
tration, representing,  and  planning. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  greatest  competencies  and  the  greatest  weak- 
nesses presented  evidence  that  the  respondents  felt  the  need  for  different 
career  progressions  in  librarianship,  that  the  only  line  of  advancement 
should  not  be  that  of  administration.  Thus  a librarian  should  be  able  to 
advance  upward  in  the  profession  if  he  chooses  to  pursue  his  career  in 
bibliographic  services  or  reader's  services  rather  than  advance  from 
a technical  speciality  to  an  administrative  position. 

To  the  curriculum  builder,  the  data  in  this  section  provides  a reasoned 
ei^lanation  for  different  areas  of  specialization  at  the  post-master's 
level  and  tends  to  support  the  premise  that  there  should  be  a differentiated 
program  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  individual  librarian.  It  would  also 
provide  evidence  that  one  school's  pri^am  could  not  hope  to  meet  the 
demands  of  all  those  wishing  a post- master's  education,  but  that  different 
schools  might  better  specialize  their  programs. 

A more  detailed  analysis  was  done  of  those  who  listed  automation  as  the 
area  of  their  greatest  strength  oi-  greatest  weakness.  It  was  found  that 
the  respondents  (only  2.5  per  cent)  who  felt  that  their  greatest  compe- 
tence was  in  automation  listed  experience  on  the  job  as  the  reason  for 
their  competence. 

On  the  other  hand,  16.2  per  cent  of  the  respondents  listed  automation 
as  one  of  their  greatest  weaknesses,  and  gave  the  reason  for  little 
competency  as  lack  of  training  or  knowledge. 

Comments  on  Open-End  Questions. 

In  this  section,  the  open-  end  comments  that  pertained  to  the  job  Inventory 
were  reviewed  and  summarized.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  group  of  responses  are: 

— Generally  the  respondents  thought  the  coverage  of  items  in  the 
job  inventory  was  quite  adequate.  In  similar  studies  in  other 
disciplines,  usually  some  respon/^e  is  obtained  criticizing  the 
job  inventory  approach  itself,  but  none  of  the  respondents 
commented  negatively  on  this  as  a method  of  approach  to 
curriculum  building,  and  many  commented  favorably. 
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The  respondents  were  very  discouraged  by  the  large  amount  of 
clerical  and  sub-professional  duties  they  were  performing;  and 
this,  as  will  be  seen  as  the  study  progresses,  has  been  reflected 
in  nearly  every  section  of  the  questionnaire.  The  respondents 
pleaded  for  an  answer  from  the  library  schools. 
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CHAPTER  V 


RESEARCH  FINDINGS:  THE  DEMAND  FOR  COURSES  AT  THE 
POST-MASTER'S  LEVEL  AND  ITS  RELATIONSHIP  TO  JOB-RELATED 
VARIABLES  AND  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FEDERAL  LIBRARIANS 

This  chapter  presents  the  data  that  the  respondents  supplied  concerning 
their  needs  among  the  specific  courses  listed  in  Part  II  of  the  question- 
naire as  well  as  their  free  response  suggestions  regarding  individual 
course  offerings  at  the  post-master's  level.  The  chapter  also  includes 
an  analysis  of  this  demand  for  individual  courses  in  relation  to  job- 
related  variables  and  variables  relative  to  the  background  characteristics 
of  the  Federal  librarians. 

DEMAND  FOR  COURSES  AND  WORKSHOPS  AT  THE 
POST-MASTER'S  LEVEL 


Background. 

Established  course  and  curricular  guidelines  for  library  education  at  the 
post-master's  level  are  lacking,  yet  as  Fryden  (Ref.  1 :1)  points  out,  the 
demands  for  librarians  with  some  training  beyond  that  obtained  in  the 
fifth-year  master's  program  is  greater  now  than  ever  before.  In  Fryden' s 
report  on  the  eleven  American  library  schools  accredited  by  the  American 
Library  Association  offering  a sixth-year  post-MLS  program,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  differing  philosophies,  objectives,  standards, 
program  content,  and  requirements  of  these  programs  have  produced  as 
many  variations  of  the  programs  as  there  are  schools  offering  them.  The 
question  arises,  and  indeed  is  asked  by  Fryden,  "On  what  base  do  these 
programs  build?"  (Ref.  1:26) 

For  a data  base  beyond  that  provided  by  the  job  inventory,  a section  of 
the  questionnaire  (Part  H,  Items  1 through  95)  was  designed  to  obtain 
information  from  practicing  librarians  as  to  their  course  needs  and 
interests  as  an  indication  of  what  courses  the  respondents  would  be 
motivated  to  take  if  they  were  offered  to  them.  Practically,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  at  the  post -master's  level,  whether  students  enroll 
or  not  is  strictly  a matter  of  personal  choice,  for  at  this  point  in  time, 
the  profession  has  set  the  MLS  degree  as  the  requirement  for  entry  into 
librarianship  at  the  professional  level,  but  beyond  that  there  are  no 
criteria  established;  the  choice  of  courses  at  this  level  is  strictly  deter- 
mined by  the  Interest  and  demand  of  the  practicing  librarians  themselves. 
Therefore,  to  build  courses  in  a vacuum  without  relationship  to  the  actual 
expressed  demands  of  practicing  librarians  would  seem  to  be  more  of  an 
intellectual  exercise  rather  than  a realistic  approach  to  meet  the  on-the- 
job  needs  in  the  profession. 


Objectives. 

Tile  purposes  of  the  course  listings  In  Part  II  of  the  questionnaire  entitled 
"Your  Educational  Needs, " were  fourfold*. 

(1)  To  identify  those  courses  which  practicing  Federal  librarians  me 
most  interested  in  studying  at  the  post-master's  level; 

(2)  To  identify  four  degrees  of  interest  in  courses:  namely,  whether 
the  respondent  is  chiefly  interested  in  a workshop,  a "course 
now",  a "course  later"  (identified  in  the  questionnaire  as  three 
to  five  years  from  row) , or  no  interest  in  taking  a given  course 

at  all; 

(3)  To  isolate  and  analyze  selected  relevant  variables  and  measure 
their  relationship  to  variables  analyzed  in  other  parts  of  the 
study; 

(4)  To  yield  data  which  would  permit  comparative  assessments  of 
course  needs  to  be  made  in  interviews  with  top-level  library 
personnel  of  the  chief  types  of  librarians  presented  among 
the  respondents. 

Data  Analysis. 

Applicabititv  of  the  Instrument..  The  analyses  were  made  according  to 
the  demand  fryr  courses  under  three  headings:  "workshop",  "course 
now",  "course  later",  and  also  under  a fourth  --  "course  now  or  later"—; 
as  the  research  staff  felt  that  Ihe  designation  "now  or  later",  meaning  a 
combination  of  now  and/or  later,  probably  presented  a more  reliable 
picture  of  demand  than  "course  now"  or  "course  later"  separately. 

For  the  final  analysis,  to  see  which  courses  the  respondent  ranked  the 
highest  over-all,  another  ranking  was  made  which  grouped  together 
all  the  positive  approaches  to  course  work  —"workshop,  course  now 

or  course  later". 

Appendix  Tables  XV  through  XVni  show  the  frequency  distribution  of  the 
number  of  people  checking  "workshops",  "course  now",  "course  later", 
and  "course  now  or  later"  categories  according  to  type  of  position  and 

grade  level. 

Analysis  of  these  tables  along  with  Table  28  show  that  70.1  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  checked  one  or  more  courses  in  the  "workshop"  category; 
63.0  per  cent  of  the  respondents  checked  one  or  more  courses  in  the 
category  "course  now  or  later";  50. 7 per  cent  checked  one  or  more 
courses  in  the  category  "course  later";  while  only  44.7  per  cent  checked 
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"course  now"  for  one  or  more  items.  This  indicates  that  the  most 
popular  type  of  continuing  education  in  a formal  setting  for  this  group  of 
respondents  as  a whole  was  the  workshop  format.  This  is  further  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  mean  number  of  courses  checked  for  "workshops 
was  7.8  , as  compared  to  means  of  3.7  for  "course  now",  4.1  for 
"course  later",  and  7. 5 for  "course  now  or  later". 

TABLE  28 

applicability  of  courses  by  type  of  position  and 

GRADE  LEVEL  (Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Respondents  Checking  One 
or  More  by  Type  of  Program):  1968 


Type  of 

Position 

Grade  Level 

Type  of 
Program 

Adminis- 

trative 

Non- 

Adminis- 

trative 

9 

10,11 

12-14 

Total 

(N=230) 

% 

(N=135) 

% 

(N=115) 

% 

(N=140) 

% 

(N«110) 

% 

(N=365) 

% 

Workshop 

74.35 

62.96 

62.61 

74.29 

70.91 

70.14 

Course  Now 

43.47 

46.67 

40.87 

49.29 

42.73 

44.66 

Course  Later 

49.57 

52.59 

59,13 

48.57 

44.55 

50.68 

Course  Now 
or  Later 

60.43 

67.41 

70.43 

60.00 

59.09 

63.01 

However,  when  the  respondents  are  broken  down  by  grade  and  type  of 
job,  the  "course  now  or  later"  category  outranks  workshops,  both  for 
grade  9 and  for  non-administrators.  This  indicates  that  as  the 
librarians  move  up  iu  grade  or  go  into  administrative  jobs,  they  tend 
to  prefer  workshops  more  as  a means  for  continuing  education. 

The  second  category  that  proved  to  be  the  most  applieabic  is  "course 
now  or  later".  To  show  the  variations  of  appllcabilf.ty  regarding  all 
types  of  programs  as  well  as  the  two  niost  popular  categories.  Figures 
3 and  4 are  presented  showing  the  percentage  of  respondents  who 
checked  courses  under  "workshops"  and  In  "course  now"  or  "course 
later"  categories. 

Every  one  of  the  78  courses  was  checked  by  some  respondent.  The 
course  that  received  the  lowest  number  of  responses  was  Item  8C, 


FIGURE  3 

APPLICABILITY  OF  COURSES  ACCORDING  TO  ALL  RESPONDENTS:  1968 


Course  Now 
or  Later 


Course 

Later 


Course  Now 


Workshop 


This  figure  shows  the  percentage  of  the 
365  respondents  who  checked  one  or 
more  course  listings  under  **woiisshops" 
or  "course  now  and/or  later". 
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FIGURE  4 

APPUCABIUTY  OF  COURSES  BY  FREQUENCY  OF  'WORKSHOP'* 

AND  "COURSE  NOW  OR  LATER"  CHECKED  BY 
TYPE  OF  POSITION  AND  GRADE  LEVEL:1968 
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This  figure  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of  respondents  in  various 
categories  viio  checked  one  or  more  course  lirtings  imder  "v/orkshop"  or 
"course  now  and/or  later". 
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"Agricultural  Literature  and  Research",  and  even  this  course  had  3 
checks  In  "course  now",  5 in  "course  later",  and  7 in  "workshop". 


In  conclusion,  the  respondents  seemed  to  find  the  listing  of  courses 
adequate  judged  by  the  fact  that  there  were  only  six  write-ins  which 
were  not  listed  and  the  fact  that  all  the  courses  were  checked  by  some 
of  the  respondents.  It  must  be  remembered  when  notii^  the  percentage 
of  the  various  categories  of  respondents  replying  to  the  questions  out 
of  the  total  of  365,  that  only  142  of  the  respondents  said  they  were 
interested  in  pursuing  a post-MI^  program;  consequently,  many  of 
these  respondents  checked  no  courses  at  all. 


Courses  with  Highest  Rankings  Based  on  Demand  of  all  365  Respondents 
and  on  the  Demand  of  the  142  Respondents  Indicating  a Willingness  to 
Enroll  for  a One- Year  or  More  Post-Ml^  Program.  In  order  to  give 
a clear  picture  of  demand  both  for  all  categories  of  respondents  and  for 
types  of  program  ('*worksh<^",  "course  now",  "course  later",  "course 
now  or  later"  combined)  rankings  were  made  of  the  78  courses  relating 
these  various  categories. 


The  basic  table  for  this  section  is  Table  29  which  lists  the  courses 
showing  the  hipest  response  ranldngs  according  to  interest  of  all  the 


365  respondents  in; 

Course  Now  or  Course  Later 
Course  Now 
Course  Later 
Workshop 

Worfcsh(^^  Course  Now  or  Course  Later 


(Column  3) 
(Column  4) 
(Column  5) 
(Column  6) 
(Column  7) 


Column  8 refleiits  the  interests  of  only  those  142  respondents  who  expressed 
a willingness  to  participate  in  a one-year  or  more  program  of  post- MLS 
study  in  library  science. 


It  was  deemed  important  to  ascertain  the  course  demand  for  all  365 
respondents  characterized  in  various  ways,  but  there  is  the  consideration 
that  perhaps  those  142  (38.9  per  cent)  who  stated  they  would  take  a 
post-MIS  program  as  distinguished  from  individual  courses,  might  opt 
for  different  courses,  althou^  the  hypothesis  was  that  they  would  fall 
into  the  same  pattern. 

Therefore,  the  premise  was  tested  that  the  course  rankings  of  the  142 
respondents  who  actually  indicated  an  interest  in  taking  a post-MIS 
program  would  correlate  positively  with  the  course  demand  ef  all  the 
365  respondents. 

ft  was  found  that  there  was  an  almost  perfect  rank-correlation  between 
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TABLE  29 

COURSES  SHOWING  HIGHEST  RESPONSE  RANKINGS  INDICATING  INTEREST  IN 
(1)  COURSE  NOW  OR  COURSE  LATER;  (2)  COURSE  NOW;  (3)  COURSE  LATER;  (4)  WORKSHOP; 
(5)  WORKSHOP.  COURSE  NOW  OR  COURSE  LATER  FOR  ALL  365  RESPONDENTS; 
COURSE  NOW  OR  COURSE  LATER  AS  CHECKED  BY  RESPONDENTS  STATING  INTEREST 

IN  POST-MLS  PROGRAM:  1968 


u 

^ Courae  Title 

i 

• 

e 

i 

u 

Course  Now  or 
Course  Later 

1 

z 

o 

m 

u 

8 

u 

Courae  Later 

1 

i 

e 

Workahop, 
Course  Now  or 
Course  Later 

1 "s- 

iil{ 

l3!l 

E 

No. 

Rank 

No. 

Ruk 

No. 

Raak 

No.  Rank 

No.  1 

laak 

No. 

Rank 

S6.  Aatonatton  of  Ubraiy  Proceesee 

119 

1 

65 

1 

57 

2 

83 

1 

168 

1 

79 

1 

36.  InfornatloD  Retrieval  Ssretems 

116 

s 

55 

2 

63 

1 

58 

12 

164 

2 

74 

2 

1 

27.  Informatloa  ProceeelnK  on  Computers 
19.  AdadBiatratloa  of  Hie  Skmctal  Federal 

101 

3 

52 

3 

51 

3 

44 

30 

138 

3 

66 

a 

1 

Library 

65 

4 

38 

4 

29 

8 

59 

8 

IIT 

4 

38 

I 

1 

5.  Admliilatiatlve  PoUdes  and  Practicea 

ee 

5 

30 

0 

S3 

4 

SO 

13 

114 

5 

46 

s 

9.  Human  Rebtloae  In  librazy  Admintetratlon 

56 

6 

29 

7 

30 

5 

62 

7 

112 

6 

47 

4 

1 

43.  laCormatlon  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

55 

7 

25 

11 

30 

5 

59 

8 

100 

8 

46 

S 

6.  General  MnaBenieat 

52 

8 

32 

5 

20 

28 

59 

8 

103 

11 

42 

7 

15.  Program  Plamiiaf  and  BudKaUns 
73.  Ofegenlzatlen  and  Admintetratlon  of 

52 

8 

24 

“ 1 

I 28 

10 

54 

14 

101 

12 

37 

10 

ReCersaee  fiYitems 

51 

10 

28 

8 

25 

11 

38 

36 

85 

21 

34 

14 

''  7.  Design  of  Library  Oigaalzatlons 
93.  SyMems  Analyals  and  Dealgn  fer  Library 

SO 

1 22 

16 

29 

8 

45 

26 

93 

14 

34 

14 

and  bdbrmatlon  Center  Operations 

49 

12 

26 

10 

24 

14 

26. 

52 

71 

30 

35 

13 

12.  Peraounel  Administration  In  Libraries 

13.  Personnel  Problems  under  tbe  Impact  of 

48 

13 

25 

11 

24 

14 

52 

15 

93 

14 

39 

1 

Tedmolflglcal  Change:  Library  Applleationa 

45 

14 

21 

19 

25 

11 

51 

16 

90 

16 

37 

10 

74.  SearA  lo0e  and  TacHca 

i 45 

14 

23 

14 

23 

18 

44 

30 

86 

20 

33 

18 

90.  U.S.  Public  Doenmenta 
3.  Current  PracAfcea  in  Acquisition  and 

i 44 

1 

f 

1« 

21 

i 

19 

j 

25 

i 

11 

SO 

48 

71 

30 

29 

10 

Selection  of  Non-Book  Mateilals 

43 

17 

15 

37  j 

30 

5 

76 

4 

112 

6 

25 

32 

6.  Coqinmnleation  Theory  and  Proceasee 

43 

17 

27 

9 

16 

40 

49 

23 

89 

17 

29 

19- 

57.  The  Scope  of  Information  Science 

68.  PnbUcatloo  in  the  library  and  Informdloo 

43 

17 

22 

16 

22 

24 

51 

16 

89 

17 

29 

19 

Sdaneo  Fields 

43 

17 

19 

27 

24 

14 

18 

61 

59 

45 

36 

12 

36.  Subject  Repreaentation 

42 

21 

20 

23 

23 

18 

30 

46 

68 

30 

32 

17 

22.  fufaraMti  .ji  Center  Admlnistratlo!: 

36.  Near  Advances  In  ClasatBcatlon  Schemes 

41 

22 

S3 

14 

10 

29 

30 

46 

63 

41 

29 

19 

and  Cataloging  Systems:  A Survey 

41 

22 

18 

28 

23 

18 

48 

25 

84 

22 

26 

■k. 

94,  Systems  Analyals  In  Informatlao  Science 

41 

22 

29 

23 

22 

24 

21 

57 

58 

46 

29 

19 

. 44.  Ltteratnre  Seardilng 

40 

25 

22 

18 

19 

29 

49 

23 

84 

22 

32 

17 

SO.  Abstracting  ind  Indexing  Services 

39 

28 

17 

32 

23 

18 

31 

42 

68 

30 

29 

19 

72.  Nbn-Conveiilodal  Library  Refermiee  Toola  | 
09.  PubUsUng  in  Hie  Twentieth  Century;  Book  | 

|S9 

28 

) 

18 

1 

28 

31 

27 

65 

5 

97 

IS 

25 

32 

and  Non-Book  Materials  j 

67.  Scientific  and  Technlc&l  literature  and 

36 

28 

23 

44 

23 

18 

41 

34 

71 

30 

29 

IF  J 

Researdt 

36 

28 

20 

23 

19 

29 

42 

S3 

75 

27 

27 

ri 

2.  Centrallxod  Processing 

35 

30 

11 

52 

24 

14 

60 

21 

62 

24 

25 

Ik 

30.  Analytieal  Bibliography 

66.  Reeoureea  and  Services  of  tbe  Federal 

35 

30 

31 

19 

16 

40 

20 

66 

62 

53 

29 

19 

Ubraiy  Complex 

35 

30 

21 

19 

16 

40 

77 

2 

166 

t 

22 

43 

•2.  .Ubraiy  ManaHeaHaft  Information  Systems 
Tl.  DevoiopaMnt  and  Majitenance  of  a 

35 

SO 

20 

33 

15 

47 

31 

42 

66 

40 

27 

27 

Mhraaeo  Raferral  Center 

34 

34 

16 

35 

18 

38 

61 

16 

•2 

24 

24 

39 

6T.  Ubraiy  Daaign  and  Architecture 

33 

35 

18 

28 

15 

47 

36 

36 

67 

SO 

25 

32 

34.  Caalnlisod  Cataloglag  at  Hm  National  Level 

' 32 

36 

11 

52 

23 

18 

51 

16 

78 

20 

21 

47 

77.  Rasa  arch  Oavelopinent  la  Librurles 

so 

18 

28 

IS 

47 

SO 

46 

56 

40 

26 

29 
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Table  29  Page  2 


u 

«> 

•3 

§ Course  Title 

2 

0> 

BO 

u 

§ 

u 

Course  Now  or 
Course  Later 

Course  Now 

h-  ■ ■■  

Course  Later 

1 

\ 

Workshop 

Workshop, 
Coux'se  Now  or 
Course  Later 

Course  Now  or  Cot  rs^ 
Later  as  checked  by 
respondents  stating 
interest  in  post-MLS 

program 

No.  Rank 

No.  Rank 

No.  Rank 

No.  Rank 

No.  Rank 

No.  Rank 

1 , Buildtng  md  Evaluating  Library  Collection 

31 

38 

11 

52 

22 

24 

80 

2 

104 

10 

22 

43 

11.  Management  of  Records  Systems  in  the 
Library 

31 

38 

13 

44 

18 

33 

37 

37 

67 

38 

22 

43 

89.  Technical  Report  Literature 

31 

38 

17 

32 

16 

40 

34 

39 

60 

42 

19 

52 

84.  Documents  or  International  Organizations 
and  Foreign  Governments 

30 

41 

14 

42 

17 

38 

18 

61 

46 

58 

18 

54 

33.  Cataloging  and  Classification  of  Non-Book 
Materials 

29 

42 

15 

37 

15 

47 

44 

30 

69 

34 

18 

54 

40.  Circulation  Systems 

29 

42 

11 

52 

19 

29 

63 

6 

88 

19 

17 

56 

52.  Theories  of  Indexing  and  Information 
Retrieval 

29 

42 

14 

42 

15 

47 

32 

40 

60 

42 

24 

39 

35.  Linguistics  and  Information  Science 

29 

42 

16 

35 

14 

54 

14 

69 

40 

63 

26 

29 

5C.  Mathematical  Techniques  for  Information 
Science 

P 

42 

12 

49 

18 

33 

11 

72 

36 

65 

25 

32 

76.  0|)erations  Research  in  Library  Bfanagement 

29 

42 

13 

44 

16 

40 

24 

54 

51 

54 

25 

32 

10.  Innovation  and  Planned  Change  in  Library 
Organizations 

28 

48 

10 

58 

18 

33 

32 

40 

59 

45 

23 

42 

17.  Theories  of  Organization  and  Management 

28 

48 

15 

37 

14 

54 

30 

46 

57 

50 

24 

39 

51.  Content  Analysis 

27 

50 

10 

58 

17 

38 

16 

65 

42 

61 

25 

32 

64.  Library  Networks 

27 

50 

12 

49 

16 

40 

51 

16 

73 

29 

21 

47 

78.  Statistical  Theory  and  the  Interpretation  of 
Statistical  Data  for  Researching  in  Libraries 
and  Information  Centers 

27 

50 

15 

37 

13 

58 

16 

65 

42 

61 

22 

43 

14.  Policy  Formation  and  Decision-Making  in 
Library  Organizations 

26 

53 

11 

52 

16 

40 

45 

26 

69 

34 

19 

52 

54.  Equipment  and  Instrumentation 

26 

53 

13 

44 

14 

54 

24 

54 

48 

57 

21 

47 

82.  Biomedical  Literature  and  Research 

26 

53 

17 

32 

11 

61 

23 

*i6 

44 

59 

14 

63 

60.  Cybernetics  and  Society 

25 

56 

7 

67 

18 

33 

26 

52 

50 

56 

21 

47 

65.  Mass  Media  in  Communication 

24 

57 

15 

37 

9 

70 

31 

42 

54 

52 

21 

47 

46.  Equipment  Evaluation,  Selection  and 
Procurement 

23 

58 

13 

44 

10 

67 

50 

21 

70 

33 

16 

61 

61.  International  Library  Services  and  Resources 

21 

59 

6 

71 

15 

47 

17 

64 

37 

64 

17 

56 

63.  ibe  Library  Administrator  and  Government 
Policy,  Organization  and  Operation 

21 

59 

12 

4S 

9 

70 

31 

42 

51 

54 

17 

56 

81.  Behavioral  Science  Literature  and  Research 

21 

59 

10 

58 

11 

61 

18 

61 

36 

65 

14 

63 

16.  Public  Administration 

20 

62 

9 

62 

11 

61 

16 

65 

35 

67 

16 

61 

31.  Enumerative  Bibliograi^ic  Systems 

20 

62 

7 

67 

13 

58 

13 

70 

32 

70 

17 

56 

37.  Recataloging  and  Reclassification: 
Problems  and  Procedures 

20 

62 

7 

67 

14 

54 

41 

34 

57 

50 

14 

63 

59.  Current  Issues  in  Libraria’'.ship  ''  lu 
Information  Science 

19 

65 

8 

66 

12 

60 

59 

8 

75 

27 

17 

56 

88.  Social  Science  Literature  and  Research 

19 

65 

10 

58 

9 

70 

15 

68 

34 

69 

14 

63 

35.  Centralized  Cataloging  at  the  International 
Level 

[ 

18 

67 

4 

75 

15 

47 

29 

51 

44 

59 

13 

61 

21.  Hospital  Library  Admiiu  ^tration  and  Service 

16 

68 

9 

62 

7 

7^ 

20 

58 

35 

67 

5 

77 

24.  Rare  Book  Librarianship 

16 

68 

5 

73 

11 

61 

7 

76 

22 

75 

12 

69 

41.  Reprography 

16 

68 

6 

71 

11 

61 

45 

26 

59 

45 

7 

75 

48.  Planning  and  Justifying  Library  Quarters 

16 

68 

11 

52 

5 

76 

45 

26 

60 

42 

12 

69 

83.  Business  and  Economics  Literature  and 
Research 

16 

68 

7 

67 

9 

70 

10 

74 

26 

73 

13 

67 

86.  Legal  literature  and  Research 

16 

68 

9 

62 

7 

74 

13 

70 

29 

72 

7 

75 

85.  Fine  Arts  literature  and  Research 

15 

74 

5 

73 

11 

61 

11 

72 

25 

74 

9 

72 

20.  Archly::^!  Adtninistration 

14 

75 

4 

75 

10 

67 

9 

75 

22 

75 

8 

74 

23.  Law  Library  Administration  and  Service 

13 

76 

9 

62 

5 

76 

7 

76 

19 

77 

11 

71 

62.  Lal)or  Relations  and  Iibrar>*  Employment 

11 

77 

1 

78 

10 

67 

20 

58 

30 

71 

9 

72 

80.  Agricultural  Literature  and  Research 

7 

78 

3 

77 

...ti 

5 

76 

7 

76 

4 

13 

78 

A 1 w% 

5 

77 

A..  Aw* 

more  posl-MLS  program  in  library  science.  Of  the  142,  122  said  they  would  enroll  for  a one- year  post-MLS  program  in 
librarj  science,  and  of  these  122,  83  were  only  interested  in  this  type  of  program.  Fifty-nine  stated  they  would  enroll  for  a 
doctoral  program  in  library  science,  of  which  20  stated  they  were  only  interested  in  a doctoral  program  and  nothing  else. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  respondents  checked  both  t3rpcs  of  program. 
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the  142  stating  they  would  take  a post-MLS  program  and  all  the  365 
respondents  in  the  study  at  a 1 per  cent  level  (r=0. 94).  On  the  basis 
of  this  analysis,  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  repeat  all 
the  rankings  for  these  142  respondents  as  was  performed  for  all  the 
365  respondents.  The  rankings  of  these  142  respondents  for  the  78 
courses  for  the  category  ’’course  now  or  course  later”  are  presented 
in  column  8 of  Table  29. 

In  Table  29  in  parallel  columns,  therefore,  the  number  checking  each 
course  as  well  as  the  ranking  is  given  for  each  of  six  categories  listed 
above.  The  ranking  for  ’’course  now  or  course  later”  was  used  as 
the  order  for  listing  these  courses  consecutively,  and  the  other  rankings 
are  listed  in  relation  to  this  category. 

Examination  of  this  table  reveals  that  the  ranking  that  deviates  most  from 
the  others  is  that  for  ’’workshops”.  As  this  is  the  type  of  program  for 
which  the  greatest  demand  was  e:q)ressed  by  the  respondents.  Appendix 
Table  XIX  is  presented,  vduch  shows  the  interest  of  administrators 
and  non-administrators  in  workshops. 

The  over-all  characteristic  that  is  most  noticeable  is  the  fact  that 
many  courses  in  non-administrative  areas  have  received  high  rankings. 
For  example,  first  on  the  list  for  administrators  is  the  course  entitled 
’’Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and  Selection  of  Non-Book  Materials”; 
second  is  ”Building  and  Evaluating  Library  Collections”;  and  ’’Auto- 
mation”, which  ranks  first  on  most  of  the  breakdowns  that  have  been 
made,  ranks  third.  In  fact,  none  of  the  top  5 are  strictly  administrative. 
This  tendency  toward  non-administrative  courses  is  even  more 
pronounced  among  the  non-administrators . 

When  those  indicating  ’’workshop”  are  broken  down  by  grade  level 
(Appendix  Table  XX)  it  is  seen  at  the  GS  9 level  that  two  courses  in 
acquisitions  top  the  list,  which  v/ould  seem  to  reflect  a current 
awareness  that  there  ;^re  many  new  approaches  to  the  acquisitions 
acti\ity  that  librarians  feel  in  need  of  learning,  and  which  they  feel 
can  be  acquired  in  the  time  allotment  given  in  the  averse  workshop 
experience.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  GS  9 level  ’’Automation 
in  Library  Processes”  ranks  only  25th,  while  moving  up  to  the  GS  10 
through  14  level,  it  ranks  first.  At  the  GS  10, 11  level  the  top  courses 
are  still  largely  in  specialized  services,  but  at  the  GS  12-14  level, 
interest  is  chiefly  in  administrative  courses  for  the  top-ranking 
courses. 

Since  the  pattern  for  workshops  does  seem  to  be  different  from  that 
caressed  relative  to  demand  for  courses,  it  would  seem  that  these 
lists  of  workshop  priorities  as  expressed  by  the  respondents  might 
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give  an  insight  as  to  the  type  of  knowledge  and  skill  that  the  respondents 
think  it  is  possible  to  strengthen  and  update  on  a short  term  basis,  as 
opposed  to  the  type  of  knowledge  they  feel  would  require  a greater 
investment  in  time. 

Turning  now  to  an  examination  of  the  "Combined  Listing  of  Course 
Now  and  Course  Later"  as  it  is  divided  by  grades  (Appendix  Table 
XXI)  it  is  seen  that  the  top  3 listings  for  each  grade  are  in  the  field 
of  automation.  For  the  course  entitled  "Automation  of  Library 
Processes",  35.6  per  cent  of  the  GS  9's  expressed  an  interest  as 
did  30,"  per  cent  of  those  in  the  GS  10, 11  category  and  31.8  per  cent 
of  the  GS  12-14  respondents.  This  shows  that  the  demand  for  training 
in  automation  is  spread  fairly  evenly  through  all  grades.  Generally, 
as  the  grades  get  higher  in  this  table,  it  is  observed  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  administrative  courses. 

The  respondents  were  analyzed  by  age  groupings  to  see  if  there  were 
any  observable  differences  here  in  demand  for  courses.  (Appendix 
Table  XXII)  Looking  at  the  first  10  courses  listed,  it  was  found  that 
the  greatest  difference  was  in  the  56  or  over  age  group,  which  was 
also  the  smallest  group. 

Seven  courses  found  in  the  top  ten  in  this  age  group  were  not  listed  in 
any  of  the  other  three  age  groupings,  and  two  of  those  three  that  were 
listed  were  common  to  all  three  groups:  Course  26,  "Automation  of 
Library  Processes";  and  Course  28,  'Information  Retrieval  Systems". 
The  third  was  "Publication  in  the  library  and  Information  Science 
Fields",  which  they  had  in  common  with  the  35  and  below  group.  The 
only  other  course  that  was  common  to  the  three  remaining  grc  ps 
(35;  36-45;  and  46-55)  was  the  third  course  in  automation,  "Information 
Processing  on  Computers".  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  36-45 
group  was  the  only  one  that  had  all  its  top  ten  listings  in  the  adminis- 
trative field,  except  for  the  three  automation  courses  already  mentioned. 
This  mi^  be  an  indication  that  this  would  be  the  chief  age  group  one 
could  eiq)ect  for  courses  in  administration  and  management  at  the 
post-MLS  level,  while  those  coming  for  automation  would  be  fairly 
equally  scattered  in  all  age  groupings. 

Analysis  of  Subject  Areas.  Thus  far  in  this  chapter  the  study  of 
course  demand  has  been  made  with  the  individual  course  listing  as 
the  unit  of  analysis.  However,  since  the  ultimate  objective  of  this 
study  is  building  curricula,  and  since  curricula  are  more  than  a 
collection  of  courses,  it  is  necessary  that  the  demand  for  courses  be 
further  studied  with  subject  areas  as  units. 
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This  was  the  reason  behind  grouping  courses  under  17  subject  areas  in 
the  questionnaire.  The  objective  was  to  build  a score  for  the  subject 
area  as  a whole  denoting  the  over-all  demand  for  the  subject  area.  This 
score  can  be  used  further  for  ranking  the  subject  areas  in  relation  to 
demand.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  the  following  way. 

It  was  decided  to  have  three  scores  for  each  subject  area  corresponding 
to  the  headings,  namely:  "workshop”,  "course",  and  "workshop  and/or 
course".  Here,  "course"  is  a combination  of  the  two  original  headings 
used  in  the  questionnaire,  namely,  "course  now"  and  "course  later" 
while  the  third  heading  is  a combination  of  three  headings  used  in  the 
questionnaire. 

For  each  subject  area,  if  an  individual  checked  one  or  more  courses 
included  in  the  subject  area  under  the  heading  "workshop",  the  subject 
area  got  a score  of  one  under  the  heading  "workshop".  The  total  number 
of  such  respondents  was  the  score  for  each  subject  area  in  the  column 
labelled  "workshop".  Similarly  for  each  subject  area,  if  an  individual 
checked  one  or  more  courses  either  under  the  heading  "course  now"  or 
"course  later"  in  the  questionnaire,  the  subject  got  a score  of  one,  under 
the  heading  labelled  "course".  The  total  number  of  such  respondents  was 
the  score  for  each  subject  area  in  the  column  labelled  "course". 

Similarly  for  each  subject  area,  if  an  individual  checked  one  or  more 
courses  under  any  of  the  3 headings  in  the  questionnaire,  namely 
"workshop",  "course  now",  or  "course  later",  the  subject  area  got  a 
score  of  one  under  the  heading  used  in  this  section,  namely  "workshop 
and/or  course".  As  described  above,  the  total  number  of  such  individuals 
formed  the  score  for  any  given  subject  area. 

The  two  subject  areas  which  received  the  highest  r^uikings  (Table  30) 
under  the  headings  "courses"  and  "workshops  and/or  courses"  were 
automation  (Rank  1),  and  administration  (Rank  2),  which  would  be 
ejected  from  the  results  in  these  two  general  areas  shown  elsewhere 
throughout  this  study.  This  further  substantiates  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  earlier  pages  that  automation  and  administration  should  play  a very 
important  role  in  the  curriculum  content  of  post- MLS  programs.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in  the  "workshop"  column  , adminis- 
tration is  first,  while  automation  is  only  sixth.  This  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  respondents  felt  that  automation  was  much  too  large  a 
topic  to  be  covered  helpfully  in  a workshop  format,  especially  if  the 
respondent  had  had  no  training  or  experience  in  this  area  and  was  not 
currently  employed  in  a library  that  utilized  automation. 

This  combined  ("workshops  and/or  courses")  ranking  brings  into  focus 
an  area  which  has  not  stood  out  in  particular  in  other  analyses,  namely. 
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TABLE  30 

SUBJECT  AREAS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  RESPONDENTS 
CHECKING  ANY  INDIVIDUAL  COURSE  WITHIN  THE  AREA;I968 


Item  1 

Numbers  | 

S' 

CD 

a 

> 

Workshops 

Rank 

Courses 

Rank 

Workshops 
and/or 
Courses  ^ 

Rank 

1-  4 Acquisitions  and  Selection 

113 

3 

67 

8 

153 

4 

5-18  Administration  and 

General  Management 

of  Libraries 

134 

1 

120 

2 

175 

2 

19-25  Administration  of 

1 

Special  Types  of 

Library  Services 

76 

7 

94 

4 

149 

6 

26-29  Automation 

95 

6 

137 

1 

197 

1 

30-32  Bibliography 

21 

17 

36 

17 

52 

17 

33-39  Cataloging  and 

Classification 

99 

tr 

«> 

83 

5 

137 

8 

40-42  Circulation 

64 

10 

37 

16 

92 

11 

43-45  Clientele  Services 

74 

9 

67 

8 

121 

9 

46-49  Housing  and  Equipment 

61 

11 

46 

15 

91 

12 

50-53  Indexing  and  Abstracting 

39 

14 

47 

14 

77 

15 

54-58  Information  Science 

55 

12 

65 

10 

100 

10 

59-67  Libraries , Gov  jrnment 

and  Society 

124 

2 

77 

7 

157 

3 

68-70  Publication 

44 

13 

54 

12 

84 

14 

71-75  Reference 

102 

4 

78 

6 

145 

7 

76-79  Research 

36 

15 

49 

13 

73 

16 

80-91  Specialized  Information 

Sources 

75 

8 

97 

3 

151 

5 

92-94  Systems  Analysis 

32 

16 

61 

11 

86 

13 

^Individuals  indicating  a preference  for  "Workshop"  may  have  also 
indicated  a willingness  to  take  "Course"  work  in  a particular  area. 
Because  of  this  overlap,  the  columns  will  not  add  horizontally. 
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"Libraries,  Government,  and  Society"  ( Rank  3).  This  subject  area  is 
covered  in  the  following  courses  as  listed  in  the  questionnaire  (Part  II, 
Items  59  through  66); 

Current  Issues  in  Librarianship  and  Information  Science  (Rank  27) 


Cybernetics  and  Society  (Rank  56) 

International  Library  Services  and  Resources  (Rank  64) 

Labor  Relations  and  Library  Employment  (Rank  71) 

The  Library  Administrator  and  Government  Policy, 

Organization,  and  Operation  (Rank  54) 

Library  Networks  (Rani;  29) 

Mass  Media  in  Communication  (Rank  52) 


Resources  and  Services  of  the  Federal  Library  Complex  (Hank  9) 

The  individual  rankings^  of  the  courses  indicate  that  except  for  one 
(Resources  and  Services  of  the  Federal  Library  Complex)  they  were 
not  popular.  The  high  ranking  for  this  group  was  probably  caused  by  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  the  individual  subjects  included  in  the  subject 
area,  and  hence,  it  seemed  to  possess  some  interest  for  a large  number 
of  respondents. 

Q3en"End  Responses  Regarding  Respondents’  Suggestions  for  Courses. 
Even  though  the  list  of  courses  presented  in  the  questionnaire  was 
extensive,  the  project  staff  was  aware  that  there  might  be  omissions  in 
the  list.  'Consequently,  on  the  last  page  of  the  questionnaire,  respondents 
were  invited  to  list  courses  important  to  them  or  needed  by  them  which 
were  missing  in  the  checklist  of  courses;  and  at  the  same  time  they  were 
also  asked  to  add  any  comments  that  they  felt  were  necessary.  A complete 
analysis  of  the  response  to  this  question  along  with  the  comments  given 
is  presented  in  this  section. 

Coiu^ses  Listed.  The  courses  specifically  listed  by  them  are 
summarized  quantitatively  as  follows.  Altogether  there  were  48 
suggestions,  distributed  among  22  courses. 


^The  numbers  in  parentheses  denote  the  rank  under  the  heading, 
"workshop,  course  now  or  later",  whea  the  demand  for  individual  courses 
was  analyzed  in  Table  29  in  colu’Lia  7. 
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1.  Government  libraries  9 

2.  Administration  7 

3.  Behavioral  sciences  6 

4.  Cataloging  3 

5.  Automation  3 

6.  Audio-visual  materials  2 

7.  International  librarianship  2 

8.  Publicity  2 

9.  Archives  (especially  administration)  1 

10.  Area  studies  librarianship  1 

*11 . Ghetto  librarianship  1 

12.  Literature  of  special  subject  fields  1 

*13.  Map  librarianship  1 

14.  Picture  librarianship  1 

*15.  Popular  litsrature  1 

*16.  Reading  improvement  (for  users)  1 

17.  Review  courses  1 

18.  Serials  1 

19.  State  of  the  Art  of  Librarianship  today  1 

20.  Technical  report  literature  1 

*21.  Trends  in  library  education  1 

*22.  User  surveys  __1 

Total  48 


From  this  listing  it  is  noted  that  with  the  exception  of  the  starred  items 
all  are  areas  already  covered  in  the  course  listings.  Generally,  for 
those  courses  already  listed  the  respondent  was  pointing  out  certain 
concepts  or  content  within  the  course  that  he  thought  especially  important, 
or  he  wanted  to  add  his  opinion  that  certain  courses  or  areas  merited 
special  emphasis.  This  confirms  the  assumption,  stated  earlier,  that 
the  list  of  courses  in  the  questionnaire  was  exhaustive. 

Some  comments  showing  the  type  of  elaboration  given  follow: 

Government  Libraries.  The  major  suggestion  for  a separate 
course  was  for  a specialized  course  just  on  Federal  librarieG. 

Training  for  Federal  librarians  should  be  a separate  course  in  library 
schools  — recent  observations  lead  me  to  think  this  important  area  is 
ignored  and  neglected.  (Head  librarian) 

Special  training  is  needed  in  special  techniques  used  in  government 


*Areas  not  already  covered  in  the  course  listings. 
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libraries,  such  as  personnel  and  purchasing  procedures  with  the  objective 
of  reducing  costs  and  experliting  the  acquisition  of  library  materials. 

(Head  librarian) 


There  should  be  some  type  of  special  course  to  give  practicing  librarians 
ideas  of  the  inside  workings  of  major  Federal  librai  ics  without  taking  the 
time  and  expense  of  visiting  these  libraries.  Suggest  this  be  done  by 
closed  circuit  television  wherein  librarians  all  over  the  country  could 
tune  in  on  programs  direct  from  the  major  Federal  libraries.  Scheduling 
and  preparation  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  national  libraries  with 
specified  areas  of  interest  presented  on  each  program,  i.  e. , circulation, 
processing,  reference,  even  the  most  elemental  areas  of  their  librarv 
programs.  (Library  administrator) 

Administration. 

Courses  in  administration  and  statistics  should  be  a must  for  all. 

(Library  administrator) 

Need  help  in  the  practical  organizational  aspects  such  as  monitoring 
service  contracts,  budgeting,  plant  layout,  writing  proposals,  position 
descriptions,  choosing  and  selecting  supplies  and  suppliers,  purchasing 
practice,  persoiinel  handling.  There  bhould  be  actual  practice  in  each 
of  these.  (Head  librarian) 

Library  schools  should  make  their  continuing  educcition  as  practical  as 
schools  of  education  and  business  make  their  programs  for  graduates. 
Army  Special  Services  workshops  in  personnel  have  been  more  helpful 
than  library  school  programs.  (Library  administrator) 

Behavioral  Sciences.  ■ 

Need  more  courses  in  behavioral  sciences  so  librarians  can  climb  over 
the  mound  of  details  to  reach  people  served  and  those  on  the  staff. 

(Head  librarian) 

Courses  in  psychology  that  would  assist  the  librarian  in  meeting  the 
public  and  would  help  cue  in  a practical  manner  contend  with  frustrating 
routines,  as  well  as  deal  with  staff  members  more  satisfactorily. 

(Head  librarian) 

Cataloging. 

There  needs  to  be  actual  practical  experience  offered  in  cataloging 
courses.  (Cataloger) 

Automation. 

Computerized  library  processes  should  be  required  of  all.  (Reference 
librarian) 


Automation  courses  should  demonstrate  how  to  'tie-in"  with  larger 
systems  such  as  MARC  and  MEDLARS.  (Head  librarian) 

Audio-Visual  Materials. 

Knowledge  of  audio-visual  materials  of  all  types,  i.e.,  projectors, 
record  players,  films,  film  strips,  recordings,  microfiche,  microfilm, 
and  reader  printers  should  all  be  covered  in  a course.  (Library 
administrator) 

Literature  of  Special  Subject  Fields. 

Courses  should  be  offered  in  "Literature  oC. . . . space  science,  inter- 
national relations,  personnel  administration,  policial  systems,  etc., 
as  well  as  in  broad  areas  like  physical  science,  natural  science  and 
humanities.  (Head  librarian) 

Serials. 

Serials  handling  is  a trouble  spot  in  most  libraries  and  is  now  handled 
generally  on  a trial  and  error  basis. . . .1  would  include  all  that  comes  in 
on  a regular  or  irregular  basis:  government  documents,  UN  documents, 
periodicals,  congresses,  etc.  (Reference  librarian) 

Specialized  Subject  Areas  Outside  Librarianghip. 

Opportunity  to  take  needed  courses  in  other  disciplines,  such  as  mathe- 
matics, statistics,  physics,  computer  science,  without  having  to  enroll 
in  courses  planned  for  subject  specialists  in  these  areas.  (Reference 
librarian) 

State  of  the  Ari,  of  librarianship  Today. 

A general  survey  of  the  state  of  the  library  art  today.  As  it  is,  courses 
are  so  specialized  and  fragmented  that  there  is  lack  of  a common  basis 
for  communication.  The  poor  generalist  is  left  sometimes  wondering 
if  she  is  still  part  of  the  profession.  (Head  librarian) 

Technical  Report  Literature. 

A separate  course  should  be  offered  on  the  handling  and  catalogii.ng  of 
technical  reports,  bibliographic  description,  formats  and  bibliograf^ical 
and  reference  approaches.  (Head  librarian) 

User  Surveys. 

A course  is  needed  on  the  ways  of  definitely  measuring  the  potential  for 
library  use  to  the  population  to  be  served  and  how  much  of  that  potential 
is  realized.  New  and  more  effective  means  of  reaching  non-users  should 
be  discussed,  but  only  after  making  sure  that  the  libraries  have  something 
to  offer  nev/  users.  (Library  administrator) 
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Suggestions  in  the  Area  of  Workshops  and  Seminars.  Seventeen 
respondents  made  suggestions  in  regard  to  workshops  or  seminars.  On 
the  whole  these  comments  had  to  do  with  the  general  value  of  workshops 
and  their  scheduling  rather  than  with  specific  areas  of  information  that 
were  to  be  covered.  Typical  comments  are  listed  below* 

Workshops  should  be  coordinated  so  that  there  is  a progression  from 
one  workshop  or  institute  to  another.  Most  of  those  I have  attended  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  repeat  and  repeat  and  repeat, . . (Head  librarian) 

Workshc^s  would  be  welcome  to  the  professional  whose  enthusiasm 
battery  needs  to  be  recharged.  They  mi^  also  be  acceptable  to 
management,  who  would  be  reluctant  to  agree  to  longer  periods  of 
absence.  (Library  administrator) 

I want  to  keep  up-to-date  in  reference  materials  and  methods  of  retrieving 
information  from  "inside"  documents  as  well  as  how  to  disseminate 
retrieval  information  to  researchers  who  have  specialized  needs.  This 
may  be  best  done  throu^  periodic  workshops.  (Literature  searcher) 

There  should  be  workshops  available  to  Federal  librarians  in  all  areas. 
(Library  administrator) 

There  should  be  short-term  general  orientation  courses  about  libraries 
for  scholars  and  authorities  in  subject  areas  who  are  employed  in 
libraries,  but  do  not  need  to  get  entangled  with  all  types  of  library 
’Ttnow-how".  (Library  administrator) 

Agency  officials  (those  to  whom  the  head  librarian  reports)  need  to  have 
a few  weeks  training  to  see  vdiat  goes  on  in  the  actual  library  situation. 
Reading  a regulation  manual  or  an  hour's  staff  visit  do  not  suffieiently 
acquaint  such  personnel  with  the  objectives  and  actual  work  of  the  library. 
|Head  librarian) 

Analysis  of  the  Structure  of  the  Volume  of  Demand  for  Courses. 

In  order  to  do  this  analysis,  the  variable  that  was  chosen  was  the 
number  of  courses  demanded  by  an  individual  in  the  category  "course 
now  or  course  later".  For  our  purpose  it  seemed  that  this  variable  was 
the  most  appropriate  one.  The  objective  was  to  compare  the  males  with 
the  females,  reference  librarians  with  cataloging  and  classification 
librarians,  heads  of  libraries  with  those  who  are  not  heads,  adminis- 
trators with  non-administrators  and  people  who  want  to  take  the  post- 
MLS  degree  and  those  who  do  not  want  to  take  the  program.  Table  31  giv^s 
the  means  and  variances  for  this  variable  for  the  abo\c  mentioned  sub- 
groups of  respondents. 
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TABLE  31 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  VOLUME  OF  DEMAND 
FOR  COURSES  AS  EXPRESSED  BY  THE  RESPONDENTS:  1968 


Variable 

Mean 

Variance 

Male 

7.53 

99.49 

Female 

7.52 

108.22 

Heads  of  Libraries 

9.34 

161.81 

Non-Heads  of  Libraries 

6.92 

85.87 

Administrators 

7.89 

112.43 

Non-Administrators 

6.89 

94.14 

Ref<3rence 

6.95 

87.42 

Cataloging  and  Classification 

7.00 

135.18 

Respondents  Who  Would  Enroll  In  a Post-MLS 

Program 

13.85 

151.36 

Respondents  Who  Would  Not  Enroll  in  a Post  MLS 

Program 

3.44 

34.15 

An  examination  of  the  means  and  variances  show  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  average  number  of  courses  demanded  by  the  males  and 
females  and  between  reference  librarians  and  classification  and  cataloging 
librarians. 

In  order  to  check  to  see  if  the  difference  between  heads  of  libraries 
and  those  viio  are  not  heads  of  libraries  is  significant,  F (1.88)  was 
calculated  and  found  to  be  significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level.  Thus  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  the  head  of  the  library  and  all  others 
formed  two  different  populations  for  this  variable.  In  other  words,  the 
structures  of  the  volume  of  demand  for  these  two  groups  were  entirely 
different,  and  in  order  to  study  the  volume  of  their  demands  it  was 
necessary  to  examine  them  separately. 

For  administrators  and  non-administrators  the  F statistic  was  insignifi- 
cant at  the  5 per  cent  level  (F==l.  19),  and  t was  also  insignificant 
(t=0.95)  at  the  5 per  cent  level.  Therefore,  in  the  demand  for  "course 
now  and  course  later",  administrators  and  non-administrators  show  no 
difference  in  the  average  number  of  courses  demanded. 

Last,  the  most  important  comparison  was  between  respondents  who  wished 
to  pursue  post-MLS  study  and  those  who  did  not  want  to  do  so.  F (4. 43) 
was  calculated  and  was  found  to  be  significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level. 

Hence  we  concluded  these  two  sub-groups  formed  statistically  different 
p(^lations.  and  would  have  to  be  studied  separately. 
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TABLE  32 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SELECTED  VARIABLES 
AND  THE  DEMAND  FOR  COURSES 
AS  EXPRESSED  BY  THE  RESPONDENTS:  1968 


Variable 

Number  | 

Mean  | 

Standard  | 
Deviation  H 

Correlation 

Coefficient 

Age 

335 

44.39 

10.53 

-0.18** 

Grade 

365 

10.79 

1.45 

-0.13* 

Years  of  Professional  Experience 

365 

13.99 

10.03 

-0.11* 

Years  in  Present  Position 

365 

4.92 

5.75 

-0.15** 

Years  Elapsed  since  MLS 

348 

13.91 

10.67 

-0.13* 

Years  between  Bachelors  Degree  and 
MIB 

330 

7.13 

7.32 

-0.06 

Hours  per  Week  of  Avoidable  Detail 

321 

9.05 

7.05 

0.12* 

Number  of  People  Supervised 

344 

6.36 

11.25 

-0.04 

Years  Worked  with  Federal  Government 
♦ 1 1 1 

353 

11.00 

9.25 

-0.10 

’"''‘significaiit  at  1 per  cent  level 
* significant  at  5 per  cent  level 


Correlation  between  Demand  for  Ccwirses  and  Several  Variables. 

(Table  32) 

With  Age.  Correlation  coefficient  = -0. 18^ 

A significant  negative  relationship  between  the  age  of  the  respondents 
and  their  demand  for  courses  at  the  1 per  cent  level  was  found.  This  is 
to  say  that  as  the  librarians  get  older,  there  is  less  probability  of  their 
actually  enrolliDg  for  a post-MLJS  course.  The  value  of  the  correlation 
coefficient  is  quite  small,  however.  This  indicates  that  even  though 
age  definitely  influences  the  decision  of  an  individual  to  enroll  for  a 
post-MLS  program,  the  magnitude  of  the  influence  is  quite  small.  In 
other  words,  the  popular  notion  that  the  older  people  become,  the  less 
likely  they  are  to  come  back  to  school  may  be  true,  but  the  evidence  to 
support  this  is  not  conclusive. 

With  Grade.  Correlation  coefficient  = -0. 13^ 

There  was  found  to  be  a significant  negative  relationship  between  the 
grade  level  4^f  the  respondents  and  their  demand  for  courses  at  the 
5 per  Cent  level.  Thus,  as  the  librarian  rises  in  his  grade  level,  he 
may  be  less  apt  to  enroll  for  a post-MLS  program;  but  here  again,  the 
correlation  coefficient  is  not  as  hi^  as  mi^  have  been  expected. 


^Significant  at  1 per  cent  level 
^Significant  at  5 per  cent  level 
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With  Professional  Experience.  Correlation  coefficient=  -0.11 
Here  again,  there  was  found  to  be  a significant  correlation  between  the 
years  of  professional  service  and  the  respondent's  demand  for  courses 
at  the  5 per  cent  level.  The  more  years  of  professional  experience 
the  respondent  has,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  eL.'o11  in  post- MLS  courses. 

At  least  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  it  is  just  barely  significant  and 
need  not  be  a totally  discouraging  factor  in  planning  for  courses. 

With  Years  in  Present  Position.  Correlation  coefficient=  -0.  IS^ 
Here  there  is  also  a significant  negative  correlation  between  the  years 
in  the  present  position  and  the  demand  for  courses  at  the  1 per  cent 
level.  This  means  that  the  loiter  a person  has  been  in  his  present 
position,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  engage  in  post-MLS  study. 

With  Years  Elapsed  since  MLS.  Correlation  coefficient=  -0. 13^ 
There  is  also  found  to  be  a statistically  significant  negative  correlation 
between  the  number  of  years  elapsed  since  the  MIS  and  the  respondent's 
demand  for  courses  at  the  5 per  cent  level.  The  more  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  his  MLS,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  enroll  for  the  post-MLS 
program. 

With  Years  between  Bachelor's  Degree  and  MLS.  Correlation 
coefficient  = -0.06 

In  this  instance,  there  is  a negative  correlation  between  the  number  of 
years  between  the  bachelor's  degree  and  the  MLS  degree,  but  the 
relationship  is  not  statistically  significant. 

With  Amount  of  Avoidable  Detail.  Correlation  coefficient=  0.12^ 

Of  all  the  correlation  coefficients  obtained  relative  to  demand  for  courses, 
this  is  the  only  one  which  showed  a positive  relationship,  and  it  is 
statistically  significant.  Therefore,  this  positive  relationship  does 
indicate  a desire  on  the  part  of  those  involved  in  a great  deal  of 
avoidable  routines  in  their  jobs  to  seek  a post-MLS  program,  possibly 
to  escape  from  such  situations. 

With  Number  of  People  Supervised.  Correlation  coefficient=  -0.04 
There  was  found  to  be  a negative  correlation  between  number  of  people 
supervised  and  the  desire  to  take  post-MLS  courses.  However,  this 
relationship  is  not  statistically  significant  and  is  so  small  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  relation  between  number  of  people  supervised  and  their 
expressed  wish  to  engage  in  post-MLS  courses. 


ISignificant  at  1 per  cent  level 
^Significant  at  5 per  cent  level 
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Correlation 

^r^Tr  thl"p‘H  relationship  between  number  of  years 

O for  the  Federal  government  and  willingness  to  engage  in  a nost- 
program  but  it  is  statistically  not  significant.  It  is  ISgLn^S 
ever,  to  indicate  a tendency  toward  the  condition  that  as  the  number 

her"ss"rr  IncrLTer 

ne  IS  less  apt  to  engage  in  a post- MLS  program. 

RELATIONSmP  BETWEEN  DEMAND  FOR  COURSES  AND 
TWO  JOB-RELATED  VARIABLES 

information 

to  their  jX  the  Federal  library  respondents  in  relation 

“<1  <3)  seleeted  variables 

Mermng  the  inUmdual  librarian  including  age,  grade,  years  of 

su^tt*  T’  position,  education,  number  of  people 

supervised,  years  between  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  and*^ 
time  elapsed  since  the  MLS.  s aegrees,  and 

irsTTvS-r **“"•”  " 

Relationship  between  Demand  for  Courses  and  Tvne  of  Position. 

^mMd  for  a course  was  expressed  in  three  ways  by  the  respondent 

nxese  were  also  formed  into  various  combinations  for  the  purp^eTof 
^lysis.  Hence,  in  order  to  choose  the  courses  with  topmost^demand 
is  necessary  to  take  into  account  all  of  these  factors.  On  this  basis  ’ 
^ five  following  courses  in  administration,  ordered  as  thev  anoear  in 
the  questionnaire,  were  judged  to  be  in  -^e;test  demiTd: 


Course  5. 
Course  8. 
Course  9. 
Course  15. 
Course  19. 


Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 
General  Management 

Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 
Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 
Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library 
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Course  3. 


Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and 
Selection  of  Non-Book  Materials 
Course  43*  Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 
Course  73.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Reference 
Systems 

Course  93.  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  for  Library  and 
Information  Center  Operations 

The  three  courses  in  automation,  (Courses  26,  27,  and  28),  were  by  far 
the  greatest  in  demand;  however,  it  was  decided  to  treat  these  as  one 
course.  This  was  omitted  for  this  analysis  since  it  seemed  obvious 
that  such  an  analysis  would  not  be  meaningful  for  automation  courses 
since  automation  covers  both  administrative  and  non-administrative 
areas. 

The  objective  of  this  analysis  was  to  find  out  if  there  was  a difference 
in  the  proportion  of  administrators  demanding  the  course  compared  with 
a similar  proportion  for  non-administrators.  In  other  words,  whether 
the  administrators  differed  from  the  non-administrators  in  their 
attitudes  toward  taking  the  post-MLS  courses.  (Table  33) 

However,  it  was  revealed  that  for  each  of  these  courses  there  was  no 
demand  differential.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  demand  for  any  of  these 
courses  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  the  respondent  is  an  administrator 
or  not.  The  only  possible  exception  is  for  Course  43,  where  it  seems 
there  is  some  association  between  type  of  position  and  demand;  but  even 
there  it  is  not  statistically  significant  at  the  5 per  cent  level. 

This  has  important  implications  for  curriculum  building  and  course  content. 
If  this  demand  schedule  portrays  reality,  then  we  can  expect  that  in  any 
program  that  is  developed,  proportions  for  administrators  and  non- 
administrators would  be  maintained.  Hence  in  planning  the  courses,  it 
is  wise  to  remember  that  whether  the  course  is  administrative  or  non- 
administrative  in  its  emphasis,  there  would  tend  to  be  students  of  both 
of  these  types  of  position  proportionately  represented. 

Relationship  between  Demand  for  Courses  and  Type  of  Work  Performed. 

One  objective  in  collecving  data  on  the  job  inventory  and  on  the  demand 
schedule  for  courses  was  to  relate  them  and  study  the  influence  of  the 
first  on  the  second.  In  order  to  pursue  this  objective,  each  course  was 
matched  with  corresponding  job  items.  This  matching  meant  that  a 
particular  job  item  was  assigned  to  the  course  where  it  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  discussed.  In  reverse,  therefore,  this  yields  a list  of  job 
items  for  every  course.  This  matching  was  done  by  a number  of  e>q>erts 
in  library  education  independently  of  each  other.  It  was  found  that  there 
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TABLE  33 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  DEMAND  FOR  COURSES  AND 
TYPE  OF  POSITION:  1968 


Course  Number 

Course  Title 

Demand  for  Course: 
Yes,  want  course. 
No,^  do  not 
want  course. 

Administrative 

Non-A  dministrative 

Chi-Square 

3. 

Current  Practices  in  Acquisitions 

Yes 

31 

12 

x2=1.72 

of  Non-Book  Materials 

No 

199 

123 

5. 

Administrative  Policies  and 

Yes 

38 

24 

x2=0. 14 

Practices 

No 

192 

111 

8. 

General  Management  | 

1 Yes 

36 

16 

x2=1.01 

No 

194 

119 

9. 

Human  Relations  in  Library 

Yes 

41 

17 

x2=1.74 

Administration 

No 

189 

118 

15. 

Program  Planning  and 

Yes 

38 

14 

x^=2.63 

Budgeting 

No 

192 

121 

19.  Administration  of  the  Special 

Yes 

139 

91 

x2=1.79 

Federal  Library 

No 

91 

44 

43.  Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

Yes 

29 

26 

x2=2.94 

No 

201 

109 

73. 

Organization  and  Administration 

Yes 

33 

18 

x^=0.07 

of  Reference  Systems 

No 

197 

117 

93.  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  for 

Yes 

35 

14 

x2=1.66 

Library  and  Information  Center 

No 

195 

121 

Operations 
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was  a close  similarity  between  these  lists;  hence,  it  was  possible  to 
produce  a final  compendium  of  courses  and  their  corresponding  job 
items.  However,  it  was  decided  at  this  stage  of  the  study  not  to  study 
these  relationships  for  all  courses,  but  for  a few  courses  which  were 
deemed  to  be  most  popular  on  the  basis  of  several  factors. 

The  chosen  objective,  as  listed  in  Table  34,  was  to  find  out  whether 
people  engaged  in  any  one  oi  the  selected  job  items  associated  with  a 
course  tend  to  demand  that  course  more  than  those  people  who  are  not 
engaged  in  any  one  of  these  job  items.  The  necessary  statistical 
procedure  was  to  calculate  the  chi-square  statistic  for  each  of  these  two 
by  two  resultant  tables.  These  tables,  along  with  the  chi-square 
values,  are  presented  in  Table  34. 

For  each  of  these  courses,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  respondents 
who  are  engaged  in  any  of  the  selected  job  items  tend  to  demand  the 
courses  more  often  than  respondents  who  are  not  engaged  in  any  one 
of  the  job  items.  The  difference  is  statistically  significant  for  three 
courses;  namely  Course  3,  Current  Practices  in  Acquisitions; 

Course  73,  Organization  and  Administration  of  Reference  Systems; 
and  the  automation  course  as  combined.  Further,  Courses  43  — 
Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele  — , and  15  — Program  Planning 
and  Budgeting  — had  a difference,  that  even  though  it  was  not  statistically 
significant  at  the  5 per  cent  level,  was  close  to  it. 

Hence  it  would  seem  that  if  a course  dealt  with  non-administrative  matters 
in  general,  then  it  would  be  more  likely  that  people  who  actually  perform 
jobs  that  constitue  part  of  the  course  would  tend  to  demand  it  more  often 
than  people  who  w^ere  not  associated  with  such  job  items.  However, 
whether  this  is  true  for  all  the  courses  listed  in  our  questionnaire  can 
only  be  ascertained  if  the  other  courses  are  subjected  to  such  analysis. 

It  must  be  remembered,  how'ever,  that  no  such  association  was  seen 
when  the  same  course  was  analyzed  with  respect  to  administrators 
and  non-administrators.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  not  the  type  of  position  that  motivates  an  individual  to  take  a course; 
but  rather,  whether  the  job  activities  performed  by  the  individual  are 
dealt  with  in  the  content  of  the  course. 

Analysis  of  Additional  Data  in  the  Questionnaire  Relative  to  Automation 
and  Its  Relationship  to  Demand  for  Courses. 

Number  of  Automated  Activities  in  Respondents*  Libraries.  (Answers  to 
Questions  12-30  in  Part  HI  of  the  Questionnaire,  Page  10.)  \s  the 
questionnaire  was  being  formulated,  the  publication  by  Schick  (Ref.  3 :17) 
entitled  "Survey  of  Special  Libraries  Serving  the  Federal  Government" 
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TABLE  34 

RELATlONSfflP  BETWEEN  DEMAND  FOR  COURSES  AND 
TYPE  OF  WORK  PERFORMED:  1968 
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3.  Current  Practices  in  Acquisitions 
of  Non->Book  Materials 

5.  Administrative  Policies  and 
Practices 

8.  General  M^agement 


9.  Human  Relations  in  Library 
Administration 

15.  Program  Planning  and 
Budgeting 

26.  Automation  of  Library  Processes 

27.  Information  Processing  on 
Computers 

28.  Information  Retrieval  Systems 

43.  Information  Retrieval  for 
Clientele 

73.  Organization  and  Administration 
of  Reference  Systems 


* Significant  at  1 per  cent  level 
**Significant  at  5 per  cent  level 
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came  to  the  attention  of  the  research  staff.  This  report  contains  a 
survey  of  automation  in  Federal  libraries.  However,  the  manner  of 
presentation  does  not  give  any  idea  of  the  number  of  librarians  engaged 
in  these  automation  activities. 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  number  of  librarians  who  engage  in  these 
automation  activities  and  the  number  of  librarians  who  work  in  libraries 
where  some  activities  are  automated,  the  automated  activities  list  as 
used  in  the  Schick  report  was  given  in  Part  HI  of  the  questionnaire. 

An  analysis  of  the  answers  to  these  items  for  Stratum  II  (agencies  other 
than  the  Library  of  Congress)  is  presented  in  Table  35.  Examination  of 
this  table  shows  that  24  non-administrators  are  engaged  in  departments 
in  their  libraries  which  are  using  automated  procedures « Out  of  292 
respondents  in  this  stratum,  58.3  per  cent  report  no  automated 
activities  in  their  libraries. 

In  the  libraries  represented  by  the  respondents,  the  activities  which  are 
most  frequently  reported  as  being  automated  are  listed  in  rank  order. 
The  numbers  in  parentheses  after  each  activity  indicates  the  rank  order 
that  Schick  (Ref.  3:17  ) found  in  his  survey  made  about  one  year  earlier 
than  this  study.  The  lack  of  agreement  here  is  considerable. 


Ranking  in 

Ranking  in 

this  Study 

Schick  Study 

1. 

Documents  information  retrieval 

(10) 

2. 

Serial  record  processing 

( 6) 

3. 

Card  catalog  production 

( 1) 

4. 

Bibliography  production 

( 2) 

5. 

Circulation  control 

( 5) 

6. 

Thesauri  preparation 

(10) 

7. 

Acquisitions 

( 4) 

8. 

Book  catalog  production 

( 9) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  of  the  activities  for  which  Schick  only 
had  one  listing  were  first  and  fifth  in  the  present  survey:  document 
information  retrieval  and  thesauri  construction. 

The  question  arises:  Are  those  respondents  who  Indicate  on  the  question- 
naire that  one  or  more  of  the  activities  in  their  libraries  are  automated 
more  likely  to  check  courses  in  automation  than  those  who  said  there 
were  no  automated  activities  in  their  libraries  ? 

Statistical  analysis  was  made  of  the  following  2x2  table.  The  resulting 
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TABLE  35 

FREQUENCY  OF  AUTOMATED  LIBRARY  ACTIVITIES 
IN  RESPONDENTS'  LIBRARIES  IN  STRATUM  H 
(Libraries  other  than  Library  of  Congress):  1968 


Library  Activities 

is. 
tig  [3 

QQ  T3 

^ A 

Respondents 

Indicating 

Automated  Activities 
in  Their  Libraries 

Total 

B 

i (D  O*^  2 

Adminis- 

trative 

Non- 

Adminis- 

trative 

Accounting 

8 

5 

13 

Acquisitions 

— 

14 

8 

22 

Bibliography  Production 

5 

21 

8 

34 

Book  Catalog  Production 

1 

13 

6 

20 

Book  Indexing 

— 

9 

2 

11 

Catalog  Card  Production 

2 

28 

8 

38 

Circulation  Control 

— 

21 

4 

25 

Document  Information 
Retrieval 

7 

23 

10 

40 

Graphic  Storage  of 
Materials 

5 

2 

7 

Legislative  Indexing 

— 

3 

1 

4 

Patron  Control 

— 

7 

2 

9 

Personnel  Records 

1 

12 

5 

18 

Reference  Queries 

2 

6 

3 

11 

Report  Inventory 

— 

6 

1 

7 

Selective  Dissemination 

1 

12 

3 

16 

Serial  Record 

3 

24 

13 

40 

Tele-Communication 

Devices 

8 

3 

11 

Thesauri  Preparation 

1 

15 

9 

25 

Union  Lists 
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14 

15 

Other 

— 

3 

— 

3 

No  Activities  Automated 

— 

13o 

35 

170 

Total 

24 

* 

* 

* 

* Addition  of  these  columns  would  not  be  significant  because 
of  duplication  in  answers. 


chi-squar3  indicates  that  having  automated  activities  in  the  respondent's 
library  and  his  wanting  to  take  a course  in  automation  are  unrelated 
(x^  = +.0017). 


TABLE  36 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  DEMAND  FOR  COURSES  IN  AUTOMATinN 
AND  HAVING  AUTOMATED  ACTIVITIES  IN  LIBRARY:  1968 


Respondent 
wants  to  take  a 
course  in 
automation 

Respondent 
dOiisn't  want  to 
take  a course  in 
automation 

Total 

Respondent  has 
some  automated 
activities  in  his 
library 

83 

112 

195 

Respondent  has 
no  automated 
activities  in  his 
library 

72 

98 

170 

Total 

155 

210 

365 

x2=  +.  0017  Hi^ly  insignificant 

In  other  words,  the  analysis  showed  that  a prediction  cannot  be  made 
concerning  whether  or  not  a person  tends  to  want  to  study  automation 
simply  because  some  of  the  functions  in  his  own  library  may  be 
automated. 

Number  of  Respondents  Involved  at  a Supervisory  Level  in  Electronic 
Data  Processing  Procedures.  — Another  question  was  asked  concerning 
automation  as  follows: 

Are  you  involved  at  an  administrative  or  supervisory  level  in 
applying  electronic  cLit;:  processing  procedures  ? (Part  III  of 
the  Questionnaire,  Question  11,  Page  10). 

Of  the  365  respondents,  12.3  per  cent  answered  *^es"  to  this  question. 

Again  a question  similar  to  that  posed  above,  namely:  Will  those  who 
indicate  that  they  are  involved  at  an  administrative  or  supervisory  level 
in  applying  electronic  data  processing  procedures  be  more  apt  to  take 
courses  in  automation  than  those  who  are  not  so  involved? 
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Statistical  analysis  based  on  the  following  2x2  table  (Table  37)  shows  the 
association  between  those  involved  at  a supervisory  level  in  applying 
automation,  and  those  indicating  an  interest  in  taking  a course  in 
automation  was  not  statistically  significant.  (x2==-t-2.35)  However,  in 
this  instance  there  is  some  association  to  suggest  a tendency  of  those 
involved  at  a supervisory  level  toward  an  interest  in  taking  courses  in 
automation.  In  other  words,  it  suggests  that  the  librarian  who  is 
directly  involved  at  a supervisory  level  in  automation  is  more  likeiy 
to  want  such  courses  than  those  who  only  have  automation  someplace 
in  the  library,  but  are  not  directly  involved  in  the  process  in  their  own 
job. 


TABLE  37 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  DEMAND  FOR  COURSES  IN  AUTOMATION 
AND  SUPERVISION  OF  AUTOMATED  ACTIVITIES:1968 


Respondent 
wants  to  take  a 
course  in 
automation 

i^spondent 
doesn't  want  to 
take  a course  in 
iiutomation 

Total 

Respondent 
involved  at  super- 
visory level  in 
applying  data 
processing 

24 

21 

45 

Respondent  not 
involved  at  super- 
visory level  in 
appl3dng  data 
processing 

132 

188 

320 

Total 

156 

209 

365 

x2=+2.35  Not  significant 


Those  Listing  Data  Processing  as  their  Primary  Activity.  — Data 
processing  was  one  in  a list  of  38  library  activities  which  the  respon- 
dents used  to  indicate  their  primary  engagement.  Out  of  the  365 
respondents,  only  2 checked  this  item  as  that  single  professional 
speciality  in  which  he  was  primarily  engaged.  Both  were  non-adminis- 
trators. 
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SUMMARY:  ATTAINMENT  OF  OBJECTIVES 


The  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  chapter  are  stated  here  in  relation  to 
the  objectives  stated  at  the  opening  of  the  chapter. 

Identification  of  those  Courses  which  Practicing  Federal  Librarians  Are 
Most  Interested  in  Studying  at  the  Post-MLS  Level. 


The  devotion  of  a major  portion  of  this  section  to  those  courses  with  the 
highest  rankings  makes  further  detailed  presentation  here  redundant. 
However,  there  were  two  types  of  courses  that  received  the  highest 
over-all  rankii^s  in  several  dimensions:  courses  in  automation 
(Items  26, 28  and  27);  and  courses  in  the  area  of  administration  and 
management  of  libraries,  especially  Administrative  Policies  and 
Practices.  Human  .Relations  in  Library  Administration,  General 
Management,  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting,  and  Administration  of 
the  Special  Federal  library. 

The  courses  dealing  with  specialized  aspects  of  library  service  which 
were  judged  to  be  the  greatest  in  demand  are:  Current  Practices  in 
Acquisition  and  Selection  of  Non-Book  Materials  (Course  3);  Information 
Retrieval  for  Clientele  (Course  43);  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Reference  Systems  (Course  73);  and  l^stems  Analysis  and  Design  for 
Library  and  Information  Center  Operations  (Course  93). 

The  hypothesis  was  tested  whether  the  course  rankings  of  the  142  respon- 
dents who  actually  indicated  on  the  questionnaire  an  interest  in  taking 
a post-MLS  program  would  correlate  hi^ly  with  the  course  demand  of 
all  the  365  respondents . There  was  found  to  be  an  almost  perfect 
correlation  between  the  two  rankings. 

The  course*^  were  ranked  according  to  the  main  categories  being  studied 
in  each  section  of  this  questionnaire,  namely:  type  of  position,  grade 
level,  and  stratum,  as  well  as  all  of  the  365  respondents  together. 

Further,  as  an  aid  to  curriculum  building  the  17  main  subject  areas  were 
ranked  in  relation  to  demand.  The  subject  areas  which  received  the 
hipest  rankings  as  a result  of  this  analysis  were  first  — automation, 
and  second  — administration. 

Identification  of  Types  or  D^^rees  of  Interest  in  Courses. 

The  analyses  were  made  according  to  tjrpes  or  degrees  of  interest  in 
courses;  namely,  whether  the  respondent  was  chiefly  interested  in  a 
"woihshop",  a "course  now",  a "course  later"  (identified  in  the  question- 
naire as  three  to  five  years  from  now);  a "course  now  or  later" 
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(meaning  a combination  of  now  and/or  later);  and  to  see  which  courses 
over-all  ranked  the  highest  in  a category  entitled  "workshc^,  course 
now  or  later"  or  to  no  interest  in  taking  a given  course  at  all. 

An  indication  of  the  respondent's  preference  for  course  format  is  seen 
by  listing  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  chose  courses  within  each 
format; 


70. 14  per  cent  checked  1 or  more  courses  under  "workshop" 

50. 68  per  cent  checked  1 or  more  courses  under  "course  later" 

44. 66  per  cent  checked  1 or  more  courses  under  "course  now" 

When  "course  later"  was  combined  with  "course  now",  it  was  found  that 
63. 0 per  cent  of  the  respondents  had  checked  one  or  more  courses  when 
these  two  formats  were  grouped  together  in  one  category. 

Further,  it  was  found  that  "course  now"  and  "course  later"  as  checked 
by  the  respondents  had  a very  similar  pattern  of  response,  but  there 
were  obvious  differences  in  the  rankings  of  courses  listed  under  "workshop". 
The  courses  receiving  the  highest  rankings  under  the  workshop  format 
tended  to  deal  more  with  the  specialized  aspects  of  library  service.  For 
example,  the  top  five  rankii^s  are;  Automation  (Course  26);  Building  and 
Evaluating  Library  Collections  (Course  1);  Resources  and  Services  of 
the  Federal  Library  Complex  (Course  66);  Current  Practices  in  Acquisition 
and  Selection  of  Non-Book  Materials  (Course  3);  and  Non-Conventional 
Library  Reference  Tools  (Course  72) . 

Free  Response  Comments  on  Courses. 

To  what  do  the  respondents'  comments  on  courses  add  up?  tt  would  seem 
that  five  generalizations  can  be  drawn  out  of  this  cross-section  of  the 
replies  of  Federal  librarians. 

(1)  Generally,  the  respondents  thou^  the  suggestions  for  courses  were 
quite  comprehensive  as  only  six  courses  were  mentioned  that  were 
not  included  in  the  scope  of  the  questionnaire. 

(2)  The  practical  aspects  of  administration  were  stressed  not  only  in  the 
comments  relating  directly  to  administration  courses,  but  also  in 
relation  to  other  courses  such  as  those  on  Federal  libraries  and  in 
the  area  of  the  behavioral  sciences. 

(3)  The  importance  of  understanding  and  using  the  new  technology  was 
mentioned  in  relation  to  several  courses,  such  as  audio-visual 
materials,  automation,  and  Federal  libraries.  Of  particular 
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interest  was  the  suggestion  that  a course  on  Federal  libraries  should 
be  made  available  to  librarians  everyvvhere  through  the  use  of  closed 
circuit  television. 

(4)  Concern  for  the  user  was  mentioned  relative  to  several  courses  in 
such  terms  as  the  following:  training  in  the  methodology  of  user 
surveys,  development  of  sensitivity  in  understanding  the  user's 
needs,  ways  of  reaching  the  non-user,  and  training  to  etiable  the 
librarian  to  "climb  over  the  mound  of  details  to  reach  people". 

(5)  The  value  of  the  workshop  as  a means  of  continuing  post- MLS 
education  was  mentioned  by  17  of  the  respondents.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  although  the  open-end  question  to  which  the  librarians 
were  responding  said  nothing  about  suggestions  for  w’orkshops, 
this  method  of  professional  growth  was  stressed  so  often  and  in 
such  terms  as  being  available  to  all  librarians,  in  all  areas, 

at  all  times. 

Isolation  and  Analysis  of  Selected  Course -Related  Variables  and  the 
Measurement  of  their  Relationship  to  Variables  Presented  in  Other 
Parts  of  the  Study. 

Structure  of  the  Volume  of  Demand  for  Courses.  In  order  to  determine 
if  there  is  any  relationship  to  the  number  of  courses  chosen  in  the  com- 
bined category  "course  now/  course  later",  and  various  groups  of  the 
respondents,  a statistical  analysis  w'as  made  to  determine  the  structure 
of  the  volume  of  demand  for  courses.  For  this  analysis,  it  was  found 
that: 

(1)  There  is  no  difference  between  the  averj^e  number  of  courses 
demanded  by: 

— Males  and  females; 

— Reference  librarians  and  classification  and  cataloging  librarians; 

— Administrators  and  non-administrators. 

(2)  There  is  a distinct  difference  between  the  average  number  of  courses 
demanded  by  the  followdng  groups,  and  in  order  to  study  the  volume 
of  their  demands,  each  category  of  respondent  must  be  studied 
separately:  (Each  group  forms  a statistically  different  population  in 
relation  to  number  of  courses  checked) . 

— Those  who  are  heads  of  libraries  and  those  who  are  not  heads  of 
libraries; 
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— Those  who  indicate  they  would  participate  in  a post-MLS  program 
in  library  science  and  those  who  indicate  they  will  not  participate. 

Correlation  between  Demand  for  Courses  and  Several  Variances.  The 
relationship  between  demand  for  courses  in  relation  to  several  variables 
was  analyzed  with  the  following  results: 

(1)  The  possibility  of  the  respondents'  enrollii^  for  a post-MLS  course: 

— Decreases  as  the  librarians  grow  older 

(statistically  significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level) 

— Decreases  as  the  librarians  advance  to  higher  grades 
(statistically  significant  at  the  5 per  cent  level) 

— Decreases  as  the  librarians  increase  years  of  professional 
experience 

(statistically  significant  at  the  5 per  cent  level) 

— Decreases  as  the  number  of  years  in  present  position  increases 
(statistically  significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level) 

— Decreases  as  the  number  of  years  increases  following  MLS 
degree 

(statistically  significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level) 

— Decreases  as  the  number  of  years  between  the  bachelor's 
degree  and  the  MDS  degree  increase 
(not  statistically  significant  at  the  > per  cent  level) 

— Decreases  as  the  number  of  years  in  the  Federal  government 
increases 

(not  statistically  significant  at  the  5 per  cent  level,  but  large 
enough  to  indicate  a tendency  in  this  direction) 

— Increases  as  the  amount  of  avoidable  detail  work  on  the  job 
increases 

(statistically  significant  at  the  5 per  cent  level) 

— Seems  to  show  no  relation  to  the  number  of  people  supervised 
(the  correlation  was  negative,  but  very  small) 

Relationships  between  Job-Related  Variables  and  Demand  for  Courses. 

From  the  statistical  analysis  showing  the  relationship  of  the  demand  for 
courses  to  job-related  variables,  conclusions  can  be  drawn  which  have 
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important  implications  for  the  development  of  courses  at  the  post- MLS 
level. 

Relation  between  Demand  for  Courses  and  Type  of  Position.  First, 
the  findings  seem  to  indicate  that  the  course  needs  of  Federal  librarians 
stem  from  the  job  activities  that  are  performed.  If  the  course  content 
deals  with  the  work  in  which  the  individual  is  currently  engaged,  the 
individual  is  more  likely  to  take  the  course  than  if  its  content  does  not 
pertain  to  the  job  activities  in  which  he  is  currently  engaged. 

This  finding  is  in  agreement  with  that  of  a recent  study  (Stone,  Ref.  4 
:234)  which  found  that  the  content  of  formal  course  work  which  can  be 
related  to  the  librarian's  actual  job  was  the  most  influential  factor 
in  motivating  the  librarian  to  enroll  in  formal  courses.  Further,  this 
conclusion  would  seem  to  bear  a relationship  to  the  studies  by  Herzberg 
(Ref.  2 ) which  maintain  that  motivation  in  the  work  situation  is  closely 
related  to  the  opportunity  to  grow  in  job  competence. 

Relation  between  Demand  for  Courses  and  Type  of  Work  Performed. 
Second,  the  findings  seem  to  indicate  that  the  expressed  willingness 
to  take  these  courses  was  not  dependent  upon  the  type  of  position,  namely 
administrative  or  non-administrative.  Further,  the  total  volume  of 
demand  for  courses  does  not  differ  appreciably  between  the  administrators 
and  the  non-administrators.  The  problem  then  arises,  "Should  they  be 
taught  together  or  should  they  be  tau^  separately  ?"  In  other  words, 
when  he  is  building  the  course  and  writing  the  behavioral  objectives  for 
it,  the  curriculum  builder  has  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  group  for 
whom  the  course  is  being  offered. 

These  findings  wei‘e  also  reinforced  in  the  free  response  section  of  the 
questionnaire.  The  respondents  pointed  out  rather  forcefully  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  return  to  school  to  take  courses  which  were  not  oriented 
to  their  present  job  needs;  or  courses  which  were  on  the  same  level  as 
those  they  had  taken  at  the  MLS  level;  or  courses  in  which  there  were 
enrollees  who  did  not  have  similar  backgrounds,  training,  and  experience 
to  their  own. 

Automation  and  Its  Relationship  to  Demand  for  Courses.  Through 
analysis  it  was  shown  that  having  automated  activities  in  the  respondent's 
library  and  wanting  to  take  a course  in  automation  are  unrelated 
statistically.  That  is  to  say,  a prediction  cannot  be  made  concerning 
whether  or  not  a person  tends  to  want  to  study  automation  simply 
because  some  of  the  functions  in  his  own  library  may  be  automated. 

However,  it  was  also  shown  statistically  that  the  librarian  who  was 
directly  involved  at  a supervisory  level  in  automation  was  more  likely 


to  want  to  take  courses  in  automation  than  those  who  only  have  automation 
someplace  else  in  the  library,  but  are  not  directly  involved  with  automation 
in  their  own  job. 

A related  condition  was  observed  in  the  data  presented  in  Chapter  IV.  Of 
nine  respondents  who  said  automation  was  their  greatest  competence, 
eight  checked  that  they  wanted  to  take  course  work  in  this  area,  aod  only 
one  of  the  nine  checked  no  automation  courses. 

These  conditions  provide  supportive  evidence  for  the  principle,  mentioned 
in  the  previous  sections  of  this  chapter,  that  a person  who  is  engaged  in 
a particular  type  of  work  tends  to  want  to  take  courses  in  that  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  16.2  per  cent  of  the  respondents  listed  automation 
one  of  their  greatest  weaknesses,  and  gave  the  reason  for  little  compe- 
tency as  lack  of  training  or  knowledge.  Of  those  listing  automation  as 
the  area  of  their  least  competency,  71.2  per  cent  indicated  a desire  to 
take  some  type  of  formal  course  work.  Readily  the  responses  of  these 
individuals,  one  finds  the  reason  for  their  stated  willingness  to  take 
courses  seems  to  be  that  they  feel  automation  will  be  needed  in  their 
present  jobs  in  the  near  future.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  this 
special  situation  both  responses  supply  supportive  evidence  for  the 
premise  that  content  directly  related  to  the  job  situation  provides  the 
greatest  motivation  for  enrolling  in  post-MLS  courses. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


RESEARCH  FINDINGS:  ADDITIC»^AL  DATA  RELATIVE  TO  BUILDING 
A POST-MASTER'S  PROGRAM  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

In  Chapter  V,  the  needs  for  individual  courses  and  workshops,  as  per- 
ceived by  the  Federal  librarian  respondents,  were  studied  in  depth. 

This  analysis  provided  the  background  data  needed  to  achieve  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  project,  namely  the  development  of  a post-master's 
curricular  program  in  library  science.  The  base  for  a curricular 
structure  is  further  enlai^[ed  in  this  chapter  through  a thorou^ 
study  of  data  collected  in  the  questionnaire  pertaining  to  post-master's 
programs  as  a whole. 

The  approach  Is  multi-faceted.  The  chapter  begins  with  an  analysis  of 
answers  to  questions  designed  to  elicit  the  interest  of  respondents  in 
different  types  of  post-master's  programs.  This  is  followed  by  material 
relating  this  interest  to  variables  like  distance  from  accredited  library 
schools  and  the  extent  of  formal  education  completed  following  the 
MLS  degree. 

Then  the  strategy  Is  changed  by  the  study  of  the  data  collected  from 
open-end  questions  relative  to  post-master's  programs.  Different 
types  of  data  pertaining  to  post-master's  programs  were  collected  throu^ 
these  open-end  questions.  The  self-perceived  deflclences  in  the  respon- 
dent's education  are  investigated  since  one  of  the  objectives  of  this  study 
is  to  remedy  them  at  the  post-master's  level. 

Following  this  is  the  analysis  of  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills  listed 
as  most  important  for  the  respondent's  hypothetical  replacement. 

Lastly,  the  analysis  of  other  open-end  questions  pertaining  to  post- 
master's programs  follows. 

INTEREST  IN  FORMAL  POST-MASTER'S  PROGRAMS 

In  the  data  gathering  instrument,  eleven  questions  were  asked  concerning 
the  respondent's  future  interest  in  formal  post-master’s  programs  of  a 
year's  duration  or  more.  (Part  H of  the  Questionnaire,  questions  96 
throu^  105,  page  9)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  replies  to  these  questions 
in  each  Instance  implied  a commitment  to  a "program"  of  a certain  time 
duration  as  distinguished  from  the  responses  in  the  last  chapter,  which 
sou^t  the  interest  of  the  respondents  in  regard  to  specific  courses, 
not  necessarily  a part  of  a total  program  package. 
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Number  Expressing  Willingness  to  Enroll  tor  One-Year  Post-Master*s 
Program  in  Library  Science « 

Out  of  the  365  respondents,  122  or  33.4  per  cent,  answered  in  the 
affirmative  the  question:  "Would  you  enroll  for  a one-year  post-MLS 
program  in  library  science?"  (Part  II  of  the  Questionnaire,  Number  96) 
The  breakdown  of  these  answers  by  sex,  type  of  question  and  grade 
level  (Table  38)  would  seem  to  warrant  the  following  conclusions: 

— Interest  in  taking  a post-MLS  one-year  program  was  generally  the 
same  for  men  as  for  women,  as  34. 4 per  cent  of  the  men  in  the 
study  and  33.1  per  cent  of  the  women  checked  "Yes"  to  this  question. 

— In  general,  the  interest  in  taking  a post-MLS  program  was  the  same 
for  administrators  as  for  non-administrators,  as  31.7  per  cent  of 
the  administrators  and  36.3  per  cent  of  the  non-administrators 
checked  that  they  would  enroll  for  a post-MLS  program. 

— Interest  in  taking  a post-MLS  one-year  program  was  generally 
lower  for  grades  12-14  than  for  grades  9-11.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  following  statistics: 

37.4  per  cent  of  those  in  GS  9 stated  they  would  enroll. 

36.4  per  cent  of  those  in  GS  10, 11  stated  they  would  enroll. 

25.5  per  cent  of  those  in  GS  12-14  stated  they  would  enroll. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  as  the  grade  level  increases,  desire  to 
take  a post-MLS  program  has  a tendency  to  decrease. 

Necessary  Conditions  for  Enrollment.  Of  the  122  respondents  (33.4 
per  cent)  indicating  an  interest  in  a post-MLS  one-year  program.  111 
respondents,  or  90. 9 per  cent,  listed  certain  conditions  only  under  which 
would  they  enroll  in  such  a program.  (Question  97) 

Question  98  asked  for  a listing  of  these  conditions.  As  shown  in 
Figure  5 and  documented  in  Appendix  Table  XXIII,  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  condition  involved  making  satisfactory  financial  arrangements. 
Partial  financial  help  was  stated  as  a condition  by  45  (36. 9 per  cent)  of 
the  122  respondents  answering  this  question,  and  total  financial  help  was 
listed  as  a condition  by  16  respondents  (13.1  per  cent).  From  reading 
the  conditions  stated  by  the  122  persons  answering  this  question,  the 
general  impression  was  that  to  enroll  a large  proportion  of  those 
respondents  who  said  they  would  return  to  school  would  require  major 
financial  assistance,  even  from  those  who  did  not  indicate  the  need  for 
total  financial  support. 
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TABLE  38 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  WILLING  TO  ENROLL 
FOR  ONE-YEAR  POST-MLS  AND/OR  PH.D.  PROGRAM  IN 
LIBRARY  SCIENCE  BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION,  GRADE  LEVEL,  AND  SEX  r 1968 


Yes  to 

Yes 

Yes 

Either 

Category 

Post-MLS 

Ph 

.D. 

Post-MLS 

or  Ph.  D. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Type  of  Position 

Administrators  (N=230) 

73 

31.73 

36 

15.65 

85 

36.96 

Non-Administrators  (N=135) 

49 

36.29 

23 

17.04 

57 

42.22 

Sex 

Male  (N=96) 

GS  9 (N=17) 

8 

8.33 

6 

6.25 

9 

9.38 

GS  10, 11  (N=30) 

9 

9.37 

8 

8.33 

14 

14.58 

GS  12-14  (N=49) 

16 

16.66 

13 

13.54 

21 

21.88 

Subtotal  (N=96) 

33 

34.38 

27 

28.13 

44 

45.83 

Female  (N=269) 

GS  9 (N=98) 

35 

13.01 

10 

3.72 

38 

14.13 

GS  10, 11  (N=110) 

42 

15.61 

17 

6.32 

47 

17.47 

GS  12-14  (N=61) 

12 

4.46 

5 

1.86 

13 

4.8'j 

Subtotal  (N=269) 

89 

33.09 

32 

11.89 

98 

36.  ^'3 

Grade  Level 

GS  9 (N=115) 

43 

37.39 

16 

13.91 

47 

40.87 

GS  10, 11  (N=140)^ 

51 

36.43 

25 

17.86 

61 

• 

CJ1 

GS  12-14  (N=110) 

28 

25.45 

18 

16.36 

34 

30.91 

TOTAL 

122 

33.42 

59 

11 

16. 16 

142 

38.90 
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FIGURE  5 

CONDITIONS  LISTED  KY  RESPONDENTS  AS  NECESSARY  FOR  THEIR 
ENROLUNG  IN  A ONE-YEAR  POST-MI^  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  PROGRAJI:  1968 


%• 


89  per  cent 
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1. 64  per  cent 
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The  conditions  that  the  respondents  listed  as  necessary  for  their  enrolling  in  a 
one-year  post-MLS  library  science  program  are  charted  here.  Of  the  365  Federal 
librarians  in  the  study  33.4  per  cent  indicated  an  interest  in  a one-year  post-MLS 
program.  Of  the  122  respondents  v4io  said  they  would  enroll  for  such  a program, 
111  respondents  listed  necessary  conditions.  This  chart  shows  the  percentage  of 
respondents  listing  factors  in  the  clusters  given  above.  The  total  percentages  of 
the  columns  do  not  add  up  to  100.0  per  cent  as  some  respondents  listed  more 
than  one  condition. 


Source:  Appendix  Table  XXm 
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The  second  largest  group  of  responses  stated  leave  of  absence  as  a 
condition  for  enrollment.  These  25  respondents  (20.5  per  cent)  wanted 
assurance  that  their  jobs  would  be  waiting  for  them  on  the  completion 
of  the  post-MIS  program. 

The  third  largest  cluster  of  responses  was  related  to  the  curricular 
program  of  the  one-year  post-MLS  program.  Twenty-one  respondents, 
or  17.2  per  cent,  listed  conditions  relating  to  the  library  schools* 
ooligation  for  building  a program.  The  largest  sub-group  in  this 
category  related  to  the  quality  of  the  program.  Because  stipulations 
relating  to  curriculum  are  particularly  important  in  regard  to  this  study, 
some  examples  of  the  type  of  answers  given  follow; 

Courses  must  have  "real"  content,  as  opposed  to  the  dull,  tedious 
and  empty  content  of  courses  I had  in  the  MLS  pr(^am. 

I will  only  return  if  I have  an  indication  of  tangible  evidence  that 
the  courses  are  more  sophisticated  and  advanced  than  MLS 
programs. . . Practicing  librarians  lose  enthusiasm  for  scholar- 
ship and  intellectual  endeavor.  Their  work  becomes  simply  a 
job.  Perhaps  enforced  continuing  education,  similar  to  the 
requirement  that  teachers  have,  might  be  helpful. 

The  program  must  be  '^proven".  I do  not  want  to  repeat  material 
I have  already  covered  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 

I want  to  be  sure  the  program  has  adequate  research  in  progress. 

If  I return,  I want  an  indication  that  there  will  be  tangible  results 
in  terms  of  increased  job  opportunities. 

I want  to  be  able  to  use  any  post-master's  credits  toward  a Ph.  D. , 
if  I should  decide  to  go  on  for  that. 

Nineteen  of  the  respondents  (15. 6 per  cent)  were  concerned  with 
scheduling  of  courses.  The  emphasis  was  on  flexible  scheduling 
which  would  permit  the  respondents  to  keep  their  jobs  and  attend  at 
ni^,  on  Saturdays , and  on  a part-time  basis. 

The  remainder  of  the  conditions  cited  related  to  location  (close  to  home), 
which  was  mentioned  by  nine  respondents;  satisfactory  home  situation, 
which  was  listed  by  three  respondents ; and  a support  staff  in  the 
respondent's  library  to  carry  on  efficiently  in  his  absence  (two 
respondents). 
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Before  leaving  this  section,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  large  majority  of 
those  saying  they  would  enroll  for  the  post -MLS  program  appeared  to 
desire  to  retain  contact  with  their  present  employer.  This  suggested 
a point  to  raise  in  interviewing  top-level  administrators  of  libraries. 

If  they  realize  that  the  general  feeling  of  librarians  in  the  Federal 
service  is  that  they  intend  to  come  bud.  - o the  same  library  ^ith 
improved  skills  and  knowledge,  r:Uhoi  :h:in  use  this  training  as  a 
steppii^  stone  to  another  library  situation,  these  managers  might  be 
inclined  to  encourage  participatior:  and  Jiot  see  it  as  a threat  to  their 
o;\m  pre^ams. 

Number  Expressing  Willingness  to  Engage  in  Doctoral  Programs  in 
Library  Science. 

Out  of  the  365  individuals  in  the  study,  59  (16.2  per  cent)  indicated  an 
interest  in  enrolling  for  a doctoral  program  in  library  science.  The 
breakdown  of  the  answers  by  sex,  type  of  position  and  grade  level 
(Table  38)  shows  several  factors  that  are  Itemized  below.  However,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  total  number  of  people  willing  to  study 
in  a doctoral  program  in  library'  science  is  small,  compared  to  the 
number  interested  in  a post-MLS  one-year  program;  and,  therefore, 
the  conclusions  here  have  much  less  reliability.  Nevertheless,  and 
bearing  this  limitation  in  mind,  some  general  statements  would  seem 
warranted: 

— A smaller  proportion  of  women  than  of  men  are  interested  in  a 
doctoral  program.  Only  11. 9 per  cent  of  the  women,  as  com- 
pared to  28.1  per  cent  of  the  men,  stated  that  they  would  enroll 
for  a doctoral  program  in  library  science.  For  the  one-year 
post-MLS  program,  interest  of  men  and  women  was  about  the 
same. 

— The  interest  in  taking  a doctoral  program  was  nearly  the  same  for 
administrators  (15,  7 per  cent)  as  for  non-administrators  (17.0 
per  cent) . This  parallels  the  finding  that  was  made  in  regard  to 
type  of  position  redated  to  taking  a one-year  post-MLS  program. 

— At  the  GS  9 level,  interest  in  enrolling  for  a doctoral  program, 
based  on  the  limir,ed  number  of  people  involved,  was  generally 
lower  than  for  higher  grades.  This  is  opposite  to  the  pattern 
that  pertained  for  the  post-MLS  program  relative  to  grade  level. 

On  the  basis  of  the  limited  statistics  available,  it  would  seem  that 
those  who  would  be  most  interested  in  a doctoral  program  would 
be  men  at  a grade  level  above  a GS  9. 


Necessary  Conditions  for  Enrollment.  Of  the  59  respondents  (16.2 
per  cent)  who  stated  they  would  enroll  for  a doctoral  progpram  in  library 
science,  56  stated  that  certain  conditions  would  have  to  be  met  in  order 
for  them  to  enroll.  (Questionnaire,  Part  II,  Question  102) 

In  answering  these  questions,  the  respondents  indicated  certain  clusters 
of  conditions  as  being  predominant.  These  are  summarized  in  Figure 
6 and  documented  in  Appendix  Table  XXm. 

(1)  Partial  financial  help; 

(2)  Curriculum  content; 

(3)  Satisfactory  leave  arrangements; 

(4)  Total  financial  support; 

(5)  Flexible  scheduling  on  the  part  of  the  library 
school. 

Because  conditions  necessary  for  enrollment  are  particularly  important 
in  this  study,  some  direct  quotations  from  the  respondents  regarding 
curriculum  content  follow; 

I would  have  to  be  convinced  that  the  program  was  worthwhile 
and  intellectually  challenging. 

I would  want  a program  that  was  tailored  to  my  individual  needs. 

There  must  be  proven  merit  and  need  for  such  a pr(^ram,  before 
I would  go. 

Because  I want  to  study,  but  not  just  for  the  sake  of  another  degree, 
I woild  need  a school  that  offered  iconoclasts  in  library  science 
and  no  more  unpurposefiil  busy  work. 

I would  want  reasonable  freedom  in  selection  of  courses;  I would 
like  to  pursue  independent  study. 

Interest  in  Graduate  Programs  in  Fields  of  Study  other  than  T.ihi»aT»y 
Science. 


When  queried  about  their  interest  in  postgraduate  work  in  ffelds  other 
than  library  science:  40  (11.0  per  cent)  said  they  would  enroll  in  a 
doctoral  program;  106  (29. 0 per  cent)  would  enroll  in  programs  below 
the  doctoral  level.  The  disciplines  in  which  they  showed  interest  are 
presented  in  Table  39. 

For  programs  below  the  doctoral  level,  administration  and  management 
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FIGURE  6 

CONDITIONS  LISTED  BY  RESPONDENTS  AS  NECESSARY  FOR  THEIR 
ENROLUNG  IN  A DOCTORAL  PROGRAM  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE:  1968 


Partial  financial  support 
Curriculum  content 
Leave 

Total  financial  support 

Flexible  scheduling  of  program 

Locatiomclose  to  home 

No  contitions  listed 

Supporting  staff  to  carry  on  when 
absent  to  study 
Home  situation  satisfactory 


The  conditions  that  the  respondents  listed  as  necessary  for  their  enrolling  in  a 
doctoral  program  are  charted  here.  Of  the  365  Federal  librarians  in  the  study, 
16.2  per  cent  indicated  an  interest  in  a doctoral  program  in  libraiy  science.  Of 
the  59  respondents  who  said  they  would  enroll  for  such  a program,  56  respondents 
listed  necessary  conditions.  This  chart  shows  the  percentage  of  times  of  respon- 
dents listing  factors  in  the  clusters  given  above.  The  total  percentages  of  the 
columns  do  not  add  up  to  100. 0 per  cent  as  some  respondents  listed  more  than  one 
condition. 

Source:  Appendix  Table  XXHI 
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TABLE  39 

A LIST  OF  THE  FIELDS  OF  STUDY  AND  SUBJECT  AREAS  (OTHER 
THAN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE)  IN  WHICH  RESPONDENTS  INDICATED 
INTEREST  IN  STUDYING  AT  THE  GRADUATE  LEVEL,  WITH  THE 
CORRESPONDING  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  INTERESTED:  1968 


Fields  of  Study 

Subject  Areas 

Number  of 
Respondents 
Interested  in 
graduate  programs 
below  doctoral  level 

Number  of  1 

Respondents  C 

Interest  in  program  1 
at  doctoral  level  n 

Behavioral  and 

Administration,  Business 

7 

1 

Social 

Administration,  General 

12 

2 

Sciences 

Administration,  Public 

5 

2 

Behavioral  Sciences  (general) 

4 

C 

Communications 

0 

2 

History 

14 

9 

1 

International  Relations 

0 

2 

Law 

5 

0 

Political  Science  (general) 

5 

2 

Psychology 

3 

0 

Social  Science  (general) 

5 

0 

Sociology 

3 

0 

Urban  Planning 

1 

0 

Miscellaneous 

0 

5 

Subtotal 

64 

25 

Education 

4 

3 

Engineering 

1 

0 

Humanities 

Fine  Arts 

4 

3 

and 

Foreign  Languages 

5 

7 

Arts 

Literature 

12 

3 

Music 

0 

2 

Writing 

1 

0 

Miscellaneous 

0 

7 

Subtotal 

22 

22 

Information 

Science 

8 

2 

Sciences, 

Biological  and  Medical  Sciences 

6 

0 

Basic  and 

Earth  Sciences 

0 

1 

Applied 

Mathematical  Sciences 

1 

1 

Oceanography 

1 

0 

Subtotal 

8 

2 

TOTAL 

107 

54 

iThe  table  si 

lows  the  number  of  different  subject  a 

reas  liste 

d by  the 

respondents.  The  total  number  of  subject  areas  is  greater  tlian  the  total 
number  of  respondents,  as  some  people  listed  more  than  one  subject  area. 
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(24)  were  In  the  majority;  history  was  second  (14),  with  literature  a 
close  third  (12).  At  the  doctoral  level,  history  was  the  most  popular 
subject  area  (9);  the  second  most  popular  was  foreign  languages  (7); 
with  the  third  choice  being  administration  and  management  (5). 

Thus  the  courses  most  frequently  checked  by  the  respondents  were 
concentrated  in  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  and  the  humanities 
with  only  8 respondents  (2  at  the  doctoral  level)  listing  courses  in  the 
sciences.  This  distribution  of  courses  has  significance  because  it 
generally  indicates  that  the  over-all  knowledge  that  would  be  added 
to  the  profession  would  be,  except  for  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment, in  areas  already  heavily  represented  (humanities  and  the 
social  sciences)  within  the  profession,  rather  than  additional  areas 
which  would  add  breadth  to  the  covers^e  of  various  related  disciplines 
within  librai'ianship. 

Interest  in  graduate  study  below  the  doctoral  level  reflected  the  same 
general  pattern  as  did  those  interested  in  a one-year  post- MLS  program 
in  library  science,  namely:  as  the  grade  increased  the  number  who  said 
they  would  enroll  decreased.  This  is  evident  in  the  follovi  ng  listing: 


Additional  Ways  in  which  the  Library  School  Could  Help  in  the 
Professional  Development  of  Its  Graduates. 

The  last  question  (Number  106)  in  Part  n of  the  questionnare  entitled 
"Your  Educational  Needs",  asked:  "In  what  other  ways  do  you  see  that 
the  library  school  could  help  you  in  your  professional  development?" 

Only  two  respondents  replied  that  the  library  school  is  probably  doing 
enough.  The  general  attitude  of  the  respondents  seemed  to  be  that  the 
library  schools  should  be  giving  much  more  serious  thou^t  to  their 
role  in  continuing  education  — especially  in  ways  that  they  are  not 
presently  functioning.  They  offered  suggestions  which  challenged  the 
library  school  not  only  to  upgrade  iu  quality  and  quantity  its  services 
to  its  alumni,  but  to  the  community  at  large.  Some  of  the  specific 
suggestions  made  have  been  grouped  to  suggest  tiie  wide  scope  of 
additional  activities  the  respondents  thou^  within  the  realm  of  the 
school's  responsibility. 


Grade  Level 


Percentage  of  Those  Interested  In 
Graduate  Study  (Below  Doctoral 
Level  in  a Subject  Field) 


GS  9 
GS  10, 11 
GS  12-14 


40.5  per  cent 
35. 8 per  cent 

23.5  per  cent 
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On  the  library  School  as  a Clearingfaouae  for  Informatjop. 

Keep  in  continual  touch  by  mail  throu^  publication  of  information 
bulletins  with  content  and  substance  which  will  keep  former  students 
in  touch  with  the  latest  developments  in  the  profession,  at  the  school, 
and  in  the  area. 

— ^cific  publications  mentioned  to  mail  to  alumni  were:  acquisitions 
lists  (in  library  literature);  publication  of  pertinent  "occasional 
papers". 

^ newsletter  should  be  sent  to  all  librarians  of  a scholarly  nature 
which  should  include:  review  of  significant  publications;  state-of- 
the-art  papers;  composite  picture  of  library  development  as  a whole- 
all  latest  trends.  This  would  serve  as  a quick  and  valuable  "current 
awareness  tool"  for  everyone  in  the  field.  This,  too,  would  be 
continuing  education. 

— Continuing  statistical  surveys  of  the  career  development  of  the 

members  of  each  class  with  results  sent  periodically  to  former 
students. 

^ the  Library  School  as  a Counselling  Center.  According  to  the 
respondents  this  would  include  the  following  areas:  initial  placement, 
career  develc^ment,  continuing  placement,  counselling  help  for  older 
graduates  in  adequate  placement. 

On  the  Library  School  as  a Discussion  and  Idea  Center. 

— Inviting  library  directors  to  school  to  participate  in  pertinent 
colloquia. 

Forum  to  provide  a place  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
professional  papers  so  they  can  be  reviewed  BEFORE  publication. 

There  could  be  organized  by  subject  interest  in  various  geographical 
locations. 

On  the  Library  School  as  an  Educator.  Even  though  the  direction  on 
the  questionnaire  was  for  suggestions  of  ways  other  than  courses  and 

workshops,  many  respondents  did  include  comments  on  types  of  courses 
and  their  content. 

Correspondence  courses  were  mentioned  numerous  times,  as  they 
were  in  the  open-end  section  of  the  questionnaire. 

— Conduct  more  surveys  and  find  out  exactly  how  meaningful  the  courses 
are  that  are  being  offered  now. 


er|c 
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Prepare  outlines  of  selected  readings  on  subjects  so  that  the  alumni 

keep  up  on  the  job.  Hard  for  the  non-mqpert  to  sift  the  important 
from  the  unin4>crtai]t. 


Use  naodern  technology  to  take  Ubrary  school  courses  to  where  people 
are  who  need  them  and  cannot  travel. 

S^ey  various  subject  areas  of  value  to  those  in  the  field  and  then 
offer  courses  that  incoiporate  all  updating  has  been  done. 

Provide  opportunities  for  the  alumnus  to  come  back  to  library  school 
tc  observe  new  techniques  in  action  and  audit  class  lectures. 

In  all  forms  of  continuing  education,  library  schools  should  put 
a stronger  enqdiasis  on  administration,  personnel  management 
budget  planning  and  automation. 


Pr^de  refresher  courses  for  those  who  have  been  out  of  the  field 
and  now  want  to  re-enter. 


year  is  too  long.  Post-master's  should  be  concentrated  into  a 
six-month  period  — or  into  one-quarter  or  one-semester  programs. 

Ubrary  School  aa  an  Agent  for  UpgraiWmr  T.tbrar<»"°>-«" 

- Use  Its  influence  to  encourage  attendance  of  Ubrarlans  at ‘association 
meetings. 


Take  the  lead  in  writing  a pamphlet  clearly  defining  various  working 
groups  in  the  library  — professionals,  supporting  staff,  etc. 

Actively  work  for  librarians  to  receive  academic  status  in 
university  situations. 


More  careful  screening  of  applications  for  admission  to  school, 
y getting  activiiits,  not  cast-ofis  from  other  professions,  the  whole 
profession  could  be  upgraded.  The  Ubrary  school  must  bear  a large 
share  of  the  resp^^usibility  for  the  image  that  Ubrarians  have  todav 
because  of  their  admission  policies. 


Impress  on  administrative  personnel  that 
should  not  be  given  clerical  duties 


professional  librarians 


On  the  Library  School  in  the  rotmnimi»Y 

- Offer  consultaiits  for  local  assoeiaUons  and  oOier  groups  pi^ng 

workshops  and  training  sessions,  and  consultative  service  for 
practicing  Ubrarians. 
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Give  lectures  on  new  trends  in  librarianship  to  staffs  of  libraries 
in  the  area. 

Think  through  and  devise  new  library  concepts  of  service  which 
result  in  reaching  the  functionally  illiterate  in  our  society.  More 
stress  on  readers'  services  at  all  levels  and  to  all  groups. 

On  the  Library  School  as  an  Implementor  of  Effective  Legislation. 

Actively  work  for  the  continuation  of  grants  for  study. 

Bring  influence  to  bear  on  Congress  and  the  CivU  Service 
Commission  to  bring  about  needed  reforms  in  areas  of  remuneration 
for  continuining  education  engaged  in  ; auti-intellectualism; 
upgrading  of  library  technicians. 

VARIABLES  RELATED  TO  INTEREST  IN  POST-MASTER'S  PROGRAMS 

IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

The  question  arises,  "What  variables  are  related  to  interest  in  taking 
a one -year  or  more  post- master's  program?  * Two  variables  were 
selected  to  test  if  any  prediction  mi^t  be  made  from  them  concerning 
participation.  One  of  them  did  prove  a basis  for  prediction  and  the 
other  did  not.  llie  results  of  these  two  analyses  are  reported  on  in 
this  section. 

Relationship  of  Willingness  to  Take  a Post-Master's  Program  in  Library 
Science  to  Distance  from  the  Nearest  Accredited  Library  School. 

One  variable  w'as  distance  from  an  accredited  library  school,  and  the 
premise  tested  was  whether  or  not  this  had  any  association  with 
willingness  to  participate  In  a post-master's  program. 

The  research  staff  determined  the  distance  from  an  accredited  library 
school  for  every  individual  respondent  in  the  sample  since  this  information 
was  not  available  from  the  questionnaire.  Statistical  analysis  was  made, 
using  these  figures,  to  see  if  distance  from  an  accredited  school  had 
any  relationship  to  expressed  willingness  to  take  a post-MLS  program. 

The  particular  test  used  was  x^  (chi-square) . It  was  found  that  these 
two  variables  were  statistically  independent  of  each  other,  indicating 
that  distance  from  a library  school  does  not  influence  one's  decision 
to  enroll  in  post-MLS  programs.  Table  40  presents  this  data. 

Relationship  of  Formal  CorAinuing  Education  Completed  to  Willingness  to 
Take  a Post-Master's  Program  in  Library  Science. 


The  other  variable  was  the  extent  of  formal  course  work  undertaken 


TABLE  40 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  ACCORDING  TO  WILLINGNESS  TO  TAKE 
A POST-MLS  PROGRAM  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  AND  DISTANCE  FROM 
THEIR  NEAREST  ACCREDITED  LIBRARY  SCHOOL:  1968 


Distance  of  Place 
of  Work  from 
Accredited 
Library  School 

Respondents  Interested 
in  Post-MLS  Study 
(including  Ph.D. 
Study)  in  Library 
Science 

Respondents  Not 
Answering  Question 
or  Stating  Not 
Interested  in  Post- MIS 
Study  in  Library 
Science 

No.  (N=142)  % 

No.  (N=223)  % 

0-  30  Miles 
31-100  Miles 
Orer  100  Mies 
APO 

TOIAL 

84  59.16 
23  16.20 
18  12.68 
17  11.97 

139  62.33 
42  18.83 
31  13.91 
11  4.93 

142  100.00 

223  100.00 

0.12  (Excluding  APO)  Insignificant 


after  the  MLS.  In  order  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  relationship 
between  having  taken  formal  course  work  since  the  completion  of  the 
MLS  degree  and  an  expression  of  willingness  to  take  a post-MLS  program, 
the  respondents  were  asked  in  the  questionnaire  to  note  participation 
in  all  formal  study  (in  any  subject  area)  following  their  MS  in  IS.  Such 
study  included  formal  courses  for  credit,  non-credit  courses  and 
participation  in  institutes,  workshops  and  seminars.  As  shown  in 
Table  41,  57.3  per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  not 
taken  any  formal  course  work  either  in  library  science  or  in  other 
subject  areas  since  the  completion  of  their  MLS  degree. 

Of  those  participating  in  the  study,  15. 1 per  cent  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  they  had  taken  six  or  more  hours  of  formal  course  work 
for  credit  (indicated  in  Table  41  as  "some  formal  course  work");  and 
27 . 2 per  cent  had  either  taken  six  hours  of  formal  course  work  and/o  r 
had  particated  in  one  or  more  institutes,  workshops  or  non-credit 
courses  (indicated  in  Table  41  as  ’Very  little  formal  course  work"). 

A summarization  of  these  findings  is  given  in  Figure  7. 

A statistical  analysis  was  made  of  the  relationship  between  those  (39 
per  cent  of  365)  in  this  survey  who  expressed  the  intention  of  taking 
post-MLS  work  (including  wilUngness  to  participate  in  a doctoral 
program)  and  those  respondents  who  had  engaged  in  some  type  of 
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Undsr  six  hours  of  fornia.1  courso  work  snd/or  participation  in  one  or  more  institutes  or  workshops  or  non- 
credit  courses. 


FIGURE? 

AMOUNT  OF  FORMAL  STUDY  ENGAGED  IN  BY  RESPONDENTS 
FOLLOWING  MliS  DEGREE:  1968 


Some 


15.1  per  cent 


Very  Little 


27.7  per  cent 


None 


57.3  per  cent 


0 10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 


The  formal  sto^y  attainments  of  the  Federal  librarians  responding 
to  the  stnity  as  of  the  j^ear  1968  are  charted  here.  The  category 
'*Some"  represents  six  or  more  hours  of  formal  coarse  work  for 
credit.  The  cat^ory  **Very  Little"  r^resents  under  six  hours 
of  formal  stu4y  and/or  participation  in  one  or  more  institutes, 
workshops,  or  non-credit  courses. 


Source:  Table  18 
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TABLE  42 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AMOUNT  OF  FORMAL  STUDY  ENGAGED  IN 
BY  RESPONDENTS  FOLLOWING  MLS  DEGREE 
VS.  EXPRESSED  INTENT  TO  ENGAGE  IN  POST-MLS  FORMAL  STUDY:  1968 


Amount  of  Formal 
Course  Work 
Following  MLS 
Degree 

Expression  of  Intent  to 
Take  Post- MLS  Work 

Total 

Yes 

No 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Some  formal  course  workl 

28 

7.67 

27 

7.39 

55 

15.07 

Very  little  formal  course  work2 

51 

13.97 

50 

13.69 

101 

27.67 

No  Formal  course  work 

63 

17.26 

146 

40.00 

209 

57.26 

Total 

142 

38.90 

223 

61.09 

365 

100.00 

Chi-square  is  15.78,  which  is  significant  at  the  .01  level. 

ISix  or  more  hours  of  formal  course  work  for  credit. 

2Under  six  hours  of  formal  course  work  and/or  participation  in 
one  or  more  Institutes  or  workshops  or  non-credit  courses. 


formal  study  following  their  MLS  degree.  It  was  found  that  there  is  a 
statistically  significant  relationship  between  the  amouiit  of  formal 
course  work  taken  since  the  MIB  de^^ree  and  the  ejqpression  of  intent  to 
take  a post-master’s  program.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  respondent  has  taken 
no  formal  course  work  since  his  MIB  degree,  he  is  less  apt  to  engage  in 
any  kind  of  a post-master’s  study  than  the  respondent  who  has  taken  some 
kind  of  formal  course  work  since  the  completion  of  his  MIB  degree. 

(Table  42) 

SELF-PERCEIVED  DEFICIENCIES  IN  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

In  the  questionnaire  two  questions  were  des^ned  to  give  those  who  plan 
post-MlB  programs  an  idea  of  gaps  in  the  librarian’s  training  which  are 
especially  notable  in  his  present  position.  The  answers  to  these  two 
questions  are  presented  in  this  section. 

Deficiencies  in  Formal  Scientific.  Technical  or  Professional  Courses. 

The  respondents  were  asked: 

ARE  THERE  ANY  FORMAL  SCIENTIFIC,  TECHNICAL,  OR 
PROFESSIONAL  COURSES  WHICH  YOU  LACK  WHICH  YOU  FEEL 
WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  ESPECIALLY  HELPFUL  IN  YOUR 
POSITION:  [ 1 Yes;  [ 1 No. 
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Tf  yes,  please  specify  courses  or  course  areas: 

(Questioniiaire,  Part  m,  Question  49,  Page  1) 

Of  the  365  respondents  in  the  stufy,  177  (48.5  per  cent)  listed  courses 
which  they  lack  and  which  they  feel  would  haye  been  espooially  helpful 
to  prepare  them  for  their  present  positions.  Out  of  «hi«  177,  93 

respondents  (52.5  per  cent)  listed  one  course,  and  52  (29.4  per  cent) 
listed  two  courses.  Five  was  the  greatest  nnndier  of  conrses  specified 
on  any  one  questionnaire. 

tt  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  177  responding  to  this  question,  119 
(67.2  per  cent)  are  administrators,  and  58  (32.8  per  cent)  are  non- 
administrators.  This  ratio  of  administrators  to  non-administrators 
is  nearly  the  same  as  the  ratio  in  the  over-all  sample. 

The  library  science  courses  the  respondeiits  felt  to  be  most  needed  and 
usiially  unavailable  were: 

(1)  Scientific  and  technical  literature  and  research 
(31  respondents) 

(2)  Automation  of  library  processes  (26  respondents) 

(3)  General  management  (22  respondents) 

(4)  Biomedical  literature  and  research  (17  respondents) 

(5)  Personnel  administration  in  libraries  (16  respondents) 

When  the  answers  in  this  section  are  categorized  by  major  siibject  areas, 
the  greatest  gaps  are  in  these  areas: 

(1)  Specialized  information  sources  (77  respondents) 

(2)  Administration  and  general  management  of  libraries 
(54  respondents) 

(3)  Automation  (50  respondents) 

(4)  Cataloging  and  classification  (11  respondents) 

(5)  Indexing  and  abstracting  (10  respondents) 

Forty-six  respondents,  or  26.0  per  cent  of  those  listing  gaps  mettioned 
specific  subject  areas  outside  the  field  of  library  science.  Jiist  over  half 
of  these  respondents  (24)  listed  courses  in  the  area  of  foreign  langiiages, 
with  German  and  Russian  being  noted  the  most  often.  Table  43  shows  a 
breakdown  of  these  gaps,  first  by  library  science  areas  second  by 
non-library  science  fields  of  stofy. 
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TABLE  43 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  FORMAL  SCIENTIFIC,  TECHNICAL  OR 
PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  AS  EVALUATED  ACCORDING  TO 
COURSE  AREAS  BY  TYPE  OF  POSITlON:i368 


Number  of  Times  Course 
or  Course  Area  Listed 
by  Respondents^ 

Course  Areas 

Adminis- 

trative 

Non- 

Adminis- 

trative 

Total 

Library  Science  Areas: 

Specialized  Information  Sources  46 

31 

77 

Administration  & General 
Management  of  Libraries 

46 

8 

54 

Automation 

32 

18 

50 

Cataloging  & Classification 

5 

6 

11 

Indexing  & Abstracting 

3 

7 

10 

Administration  of  Special  T3^s 
of  Library  Services  8 

1 

9 

Housing  & Equipment 

7 

0 

7 

Systems  Analysis 

6 

1 

7 

Acquisitions  & Selection 

5 

1 

8 

Research 

4 

1 

5 

Information  Science 

3 

1 

4 

Publication 

2 

1 

3 

Clientele  Services 

2 

0 

2 

Bibliography 

0 

1 

1 

Reference 

1 

0 

1 

SUBTOTAL 

170 

77 

247 

Non- Library  Fields: 
Humanities  & Arts 
Foreign  Languages 

12 

11 

23 

Mscellaneous 

3 

0 

3 

Sciences,  Basic  & Applied 

4 

5 

9 

Behavioral  & Social  Sciences  2 

3 

5 

Miscellaneous 

3 

2 

5 

Engineering 

1 

0 

1 

SUBTOTAL 

25 

21 

46 

TOTALS 

195 

98 

293 

^The  total  number  of  respondents  answering  was  177.  Of  these  119 


were  administrative  respondents,  and  58  were  non  -administrative. 
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Unperformec.  Job  Activf*ie8  Dae  to  Lack  of  Traln<np. 

A question  about  educational  background  was  phrased  as  follows: 

IN  RELATION  TO  YOUR  PRESENT  POSITION,  ARE  THERE 
ANY  ACTIVITIES  YOU  SHOULD  BE  ENGAGED  IN  FOR  WHICH 
YOUR  PREVIOUS  TRAINING  HAS  NOT  PREPARED  YOU  ? 

[ ] Yes;  [ ] No. 

If  yes,  please  specify  these  activities. 

(Questionnaire,  Part  IH,  Question  50,  Page  11) 

Out  of  the  365  respondents  in  the  study,  81,  or  22.2  per  cent,  specified 
activities  they  should  be  engaged  in,  but  are  not  because  their  previous 
training  had  not  prepared  them.  Out  of  these  81,  58  respondents 
(71. 6 per  cent)  listed  only  one  activity,  while  only  16  respondents 
(19. 8 per  cent)  listed  two  activities.  Five  was  the  greatest  number  of 
activities  specified  on  any  one  questionnaire. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  those  81  listing  activities  they  felt  they 
should  be  engaged  in  but  are  not,  62,  or  76. 5 per  cent,  were  adminis- 
trators and  19,  or  25.5  per  cent,  were  non-administrators.  This  is  a 
higher  ratio  of  administrators  to  non-administrators  than  is  the  ratio 
for  the  entire  sample.  Thus,  there  is  some  evidence  that  an  administrator 
was  more  likely  to  feel  that  he  should  be  engaged  in  activities  in  his  present 
position  for  which  his  previous  training  had  not  prepared  him. 

The  answers  given  by  the  respondents  were  coded  by  the  job  activities  as 
listed  in  Part  I of  the  questionnaire.  Table  44  shows  these  j<*  activities 
listed  by  the  respondents  grouped  under  the  21  types  of  job  activities 
listed  in  the  questionnaire.  The  three  needed  areas  ttf  competence 
receiving  the  most  mention  were  as  follows: 

Automation  — 23  respondents  listed  23  job  activities 

Representing  — 20  respondents  listed  23  job  activities 

Planning  ~ 10  respondents  listed  11  job  activities 

The  proportionately  large  number  of  people  indicating  automation  was  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  answers  to  question  49,  where  automation 
courses  were  felt  to  be  lacking  by  28.2  per  cent  of  those  a 

gap  in  their  education.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  23  respondents 
stating  inability  in  automation,  20  were  administrators.  This  would 
seem  to  further  illustrate  the  importance  of  automation  in  the  curriculum 
at  both  the  MIB  and  the  post-MLS  levels. 
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TABLE  44 

NUMBER  OF  RESPONDENTS  LISTING  ACTIVITIES  THEY  SHOULD 
BE  ENGAGED  IN  FOR  WHICH  THEIR  PREVIOUS  TRAINING  HAS  NOT 
PREPARED  THEM  BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION:  1968 


— 

Type  of  Position 

Job  Area  Heading 

Adminis- 

trative 

(N=62) 

Non- 
Adminis- 
trative 
(N-19)  j 

All  Together 

(N=81) 

Specialized  Library  Functions: 

I 

Abstracting 

2 

0 

2 

Acquisitions 

4 

0 

4 

Bibliography 

1 

0 

1 

Catalc^ng  and  Classification  3 

2 

5 

Circulation 

0 

0 

0 

Clientele  Services 

3 

1 

4 

Indexing 

2 

0 

2 

Literature  Searching 

3 

0 

3 

Maintenance  of  Holdings 

3 

0 

3 

Reference 

2 

1 

3 

Research 

1 

1 

2 

Selection 

2 

0 

2 

Translation 

General  Administrative  and 

0 

1 

1 

Mam^ement  Functions: 

10 

Planning 

9 

1 

Organizing 

4 

3 

7 

Staffing 

6 

1 

7 

Directing 

4 

0 

4 

Coordinating 

0 

0 

0 

Controlling 

2 

1 

3 

Representing 

17 

3 

20 

Housing 

2 

0 

2 

Automation: 

21 

2 

23 
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As  76. 5 per  cent  of  those  listing  activities  unable  to  be  performed  were 
administrators,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  was  a heavier  concentration 
of  these  problems  in  the  administrative  and  management  category  than  in 
the  specialized  library  category  of  job  activities.  Because  automation  cuts 
across  both  administrative  and  management  functions  as  well  as  special- 
ized library  functions,  it  is  listed  separately  in  Table  44. 

KNOWLEDGE,  ABILITIES  AND/OR  SKILLS  CONSIDERED  MOST 
IMPORTANT  FOR  RESPONDENT’S  REPLACEMENT 

In  Part  III  of  the  questionnaire.  Item  78,  the  respondent  was  asked: 

Suppose  you  were  leaving  your  library  for  another  position, 
and  the  administration  asked  you  to  recommend  someone  as 
your  replacement.  You  know  that  your  views  would  wei^ 
heavily  in  the  final  decision.  Let  us  assume  that  you  are 
leaving  your  present  position  with  great  reluctance  and 
that  you  have  great  affection  for  your  library.  Hence,  you 
want  to  see  yourself  replaced  with  the  type  of  person  most 
likely  to  do  a top-notch  job  after  you  have  gone.  Keep  in 
mind  also,  the  changes  that  you  foresee  coming  and  the 
necessity  of  your  replacement  anticipating  and  adapting 
to  these  changes. 

BASED  ON  THESE  CONSIDERATIONS,  WHAT  KNOWLEDGE 
AND  WHICH  ABILITIES  OR  SKILLS  WOULD  YOU  CONSIDER 
MOST  IMPORTANT  FOR  YOUR  REPLACEMENT  TO  HAVE? 

A.  Most  Important  Knowledge  B.  Most  Important  Abilities 

and/or  Skills 

This  question  was  answered  by  313  or  85.  8 per  cent  of  the  respondents. 

Of  these,  306  offered  comments  under  section  A,  ’’Most  Important 
Knowledge",  and  298  respondents  entered  remarks  under  "Most 
Important  Abilities  and/or  Skills".  From  the  313  librarians  answering 
this  question,  a total  of  1615  comments  were  written,  809  under  "Most 
Important  Knowledge"  and  806  imder  "Most  Important  Abilities  and/or 
Skills".  Tt  should  be  stated  at  this  point  that  in  the  respondent’s  mind 
there  did  not  always  seem  to  be  a clear  distinction  between  "knowledge" 
and  "skills  and  abilities".  In  discussing  the  comments,  these  two 
categories  - A (knowledge)  and  B (skills  and  abilities) , will  be  discussed 
together,  but  in  Appendix  Table  XXIV,  which  surveys  this  data,  the 
distinction  is  made  in  every  case  between  A and  B as  presented  in  the 
questionnaire. 

From  an  examina^ion  of  Figure  8 and  Appendix  Table  XXIV  it  is  possible 


In  answer  to  Question  78,  Part  in  of  the  questionnaire,  313  (85.8  per  cent)  of  the  365  respondents  made  1615  recommen- 
dations of  which  29.4  per  cent  were  related  to  personality  traits,  25.1  per  cent  were  related  to  specialized  library 
functions,  23.0  per  cent  related  to  specialized  subject  knowledge;  19.8  per  cent  related  to  administrative  knowledge  and 
skills;  and  2.7  per  cent  concerned  general  library  skills,  knowledge  and  experience.  Of  the  313  respondents  answering 
this  question,  229  respondents  (73.2  per  cent)  listed  personal  characteristics. 


to  see  why  it  was  important  to  include  this  question  in  the  instrument. 

Some  additional  facts  are  brought  out  here  which  are  not  found  any- 
place else  in  the  respondents  data . The  main  findings  that  are  either 
additional  or  present  a different  point  of  view  from  results  obtained 
elsewhere  in  the  study,  are  emphasized  in  this  analysis. 

Probably  the  most  striking  result  from  the  replies  to  this  question  is 
the  emphasis  that  the  respondents  placed  on  personal  characteristics 
required  on  the  job.  Of  the  313  answering  the  question,  229  (73.2  per 
cent)  listed  items  in  this  area.  (Figure  8)  Jt  is  interesting  to  note  that 
whether  the  respondents  are  analyzed  by  grade,  by  agency  or  by 
stratum,  in  each  category  there  is  a representative  response  in  this 
area.  (Appendix  Table  XXV)  The  number  is  particularly  noticeable 
when  compared  with  the  i mportance  the  respondents  placed  on  experience 
(Appendix  Table  XXIV),  which  was  mentioned  the  least  number  of  times 
by  the  respondents. 

In  the  current  literature  on  curriculum  building,  little  emphasis  has 
been  found  relating  to  personal  characteristics,  but  Peterson  does  state 
that  in  building  curriculum  in  addition  to  other  factors  "personal  charac- 
teristics required  by  the  job,  such  as  a high  degree  of  accuracy , above- 
average  mental  application,  creative  ability,  and  use  of  independent 
judgment ", . . should  be  used  as  criteria.  (Ref.  8:8)  Hall,  in  studying  the 
educational  objectives  tor  the  public  service  librarian,  set  up  5 major 
classes  against  which  education  for  public  librarianship  might  be  measured 
and  analyzed,  one  of  which  was  personal  traits.  But  he  immediately  commented, 
"no  consideration  of  them  in  relation  to  education  objectives  will  be 
included  in  the  analysis. " (Ref.  5 :42)  This  statement  is  explained: 

"Personal  traits  are  not  considered  the  'learned'  knowledges  which  fall 
within  the  cognitive  domain  and  were  not  originally  intended  for  inclusion 
in  this  study.  However,  as  is  often  the  case  in  service-oriented  institutions, 
they  were  reflected,  at  least  indirectly,  in  so  many  descriptions  of 
incidents  that  acknowledgement  of  their  existence  is  hereby  noted.  " 

(Ref.5) 

Specifically,  the  personality  traits  ranking  the  highest  were:  getting  along 
with  people,  which  was  mentioned  by  114  of  the  229  respondents  who  answered 
this  section  of  the  questionnaire;  adaptability  or  flexibility  , mentioned  by  38; 
patience  by  22;  dedication  and  loyalty  by  18;  and  fortitude,  which  was  listed  by  10. 

One  of  the  surprising  features  of  this  particular  analysis  was  the  small 
number  of  times  knowledge  or  skill  in  automation  was  mentioned,  whereas 
the  demand  for  courses  in  this  area  is  so  marked.  Automation  was  listed 
39  times,  but  cataloging,  for  example,  was  listed  134  times  by  the 
respondents,  and  reference  87  times.  In  the  section  where  it  appears 
there  are  409  responses,  and  automation  accounted  for  only  9.5  per  cent 
of  them. 
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A possibls  explanation  of  this  might  be  that  the  respondents  did  not  actually 
need  automation  in  their  present  work,  but  indicated  great  interest  in 
taking  formal  study  in  this  area  because  they  feel  that  in  the  future, 
possibly  in  their  present  jobs,  they  may  need  such  comprehension.  They 
perhaps  feel  insecure  without  it,  but  don’t  see  it  as  a present  necessity. 

It  was  also  rather  surprising  to  find  the  humanities  receiving  such  a high 
score  at  a time  when  there  is  so  much  emphasis  on  the  sciences  in 
Federal  libraries.  When  the  responses  are  analyzed  by  agency,  an 
explanation  for  this  can  be  found.  Thirty-one  of  these  comments  were 
in  the  area  of  foreign  languages  and  were  made  by  those  working  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  where  there  is  a constant  demand  for  expertise 
in  translation. 

A final  area  that  deserves  comment  is  the  recommendations  for  successors 
in  the  areas  of  administrative  knowledge  and  skills,  where  there  was  a 
heavy  concentration  (85  items)‘in  personnel  supervision  and  human 
relations.  Also,  the  problems  of  dealing  with  the  government  itself  were 
mentioned  53  times.  In  the  area  of  administration  a total  of  319  suggestir,is 
were  made.  The  findings  in  this  area,  however,  coincide  with  the  emphasis 

placed  in  all  other  parts  of  the  study  on  the  need  for  ability,  skill  and 
knowledge  in  this  area. 

In  summary,  the  answer  to  this  question  provided  valuable  information 
about  the  kinds  of  people  that  are  wanted  and  needed  in  library  positions. 

CONTENT  ANALYSIS  OF  OPEN-END  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING 
A POST-MLS  PROGRAM  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

The  last  page  of  the  questionnaire  asks  for  the  respondent’s  ideas  and 
comments  on  the  study  as  a whole.  Three-hundred-and-fifty-two 
suggestions  wert3  volunteered  in  answer.  These  were  suggestions 
which  definitely  aid  in  attaining  the  objectives  of  the  study.  Slightly 
over  50  per  cent  of  these  (181  comments)  related  to  curricular  develop- 
ment. These  comments  have  been  edited  and  summarized  to  express 
those  ideas  which  appeared  to  be  fairly  imiversal,  or  those  that  were 
original  and  unique.  The  degree  of  attention  given  to  various  areas,  as 
indicated  in  Appendix  Table  XXVI,  is  in  itself  interesting  and  affords 
one  type  of  evidence  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  various  items 
mentioned  by  the  respondents. 

Some  of  the  areas  commented  upon  are:  (1)  suggestions  regarding  non- 
library science  study;  (2)  work-study  programs;  (3)  doctoral  programs; 

(4)  general  comments  about  continuing  education  in  a university  setting; 

(5)  comments  relative  to  time,  location,  and  format  of  courses;  (6) 
attitude  toward  post-MLS  study;  (7)  undergraduate  admission  requiremoits 
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for  the  MU5  program  as  they  affect  post-MUS  study;  (8)  suggestions 
regarding  library  technicians;  (9)  reactions  to  the  stucly  as  a whole; 
and  (10)  should  other  similar  groups  be  surveyed  ? 

Suggestions  Regarding  Non- library  Science  Study. 

Twenty-^ight  of  the  respondents  spoke  of  the  importance  of  studying  in 
subject  fields  other  than  librarianship.  Sixteen  made  statements  similar 
to  the  following,  listing  preferences  such  as  language,  bisiness,  mathe- 
matics, finance,  banking  and  chemistry. 

Some  research  libraries  will  not  emplciy  librarians  for  their 
libraries  because  of  lack  of  appropriate  subject  bacl^ground 
among  professional  librarians. 

At  present  almost  any  offering  in  philosophy,  humanities,  history 
of  ideas,  aesthetics  in  art  or  music,  to  name  a few,  seems  more 
intellecstually  interesting  (than  a program  just  in  library  science). 
(Administrative  librarian) 

Although  vdien  I started  out,  I found  library  work  interestii^, 
satisfying  and  sufficient;  with  increasing  administrative  duties  , 
which  for  me  are  low  in  intellectual  appeal,  I now  find  library 
work  insufficient.  Rather  than  pursuing  further  stucfy  in  the  library 
field,  I am  now  more  likely  to  continue  in  philosophy  and  humanities. 
(Administrative  librarian) 

I don't  feel  that  library  educaticm  beyond  the  master's  degree  can 
compare  in  value  with  an  advance  degree  in  a subject  area  — 
subject  specialization  is  of  hic^est  importance.  (Reference 
librarian) 

The  chief  ideas  presented  in  tiie  other  twelve  comments  concerning  non- 
library science  courses  are  eiqsressed  in  the  following  statements: 

What  is  needed  is  a sabbatical  year,  or  a half-year,  in  order  to 
get  outside  the  library  itself.  This  time  couid  be  used  to  stufy 
in  other  subject  areas  or  to  travel  or  to  do  research.  Such  a 
program  is  rarely  possible  without  resigning  one's  job.  We 
need  outside  contacts.  (Administrative  librarian) 

I have  earned  fifty  graduate  credit  hours  in  non-library  subject 
fields,  it  seems  much  easier  for  other  types  of  professionals  to 
continue  their  education  than  librarians.  I investigated  post- 
graduate programs  in  library  science,  but  few  were  even  relevant. 
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so  took  work  in  other  subject  areas.  (Administrative  librarian) 

Patrons  want  to  talk  to  someone  in  a library  who  understands  their 
subject  field.  This  prcMsably  would  mean  advanced  degrees  in  subject 
fields  (not  library  science).  This  should  mean  such  specialized 
subject  courses  every  six  or  seven  years.  (Pieference  librarian) 

There  should  be  some  control  over  electives.  Courses  should  be 
selected  from  areas  that  are  based  on  needed  knowledge  and  skills 
in  libraries,  such  as  personnel  management,  report  writing, 
technical  reports,  languages.  (Head  librarian) 

There  should  be  available  an  optional  "survey  course"  which 
could  be  comprised  of  "guest"  lecturers  from  the  various 
university  subject  areas.  Each  "guest"  lecturer  would  give 
lectures  for  one  week  (two  or  three  sessions)  covering  the  basic 
subject  matter,  terminology,  etc.  of  his  particular  speciality 
(e.g.  nuclear  physics,  biology,  botany,  geography,  anthropology, 
etc. ) This  would  provide  outstanding  benefits  to  those  in  specialized 
libraries  and  also  for  reference  librarians  in  ncm-specialized 
libraries.  (Cataloger) 

Work-Study  Programs. 

Three  respondents  pointed  out  the  value  of  imaginative  work-study 
programs  in  such  terms  as  the  following: 

The  library  school  should  offer  a work-study  program  rather  than 
just  theoretical  study.  Recent  graduates  under  my  supervisimi  have 
no  concept  of  the  service  part  of  the  librarian's  job  in  order  to 
satisfy  partrons*  needs.  Too  much  emphasis  is  on"professional" 
duties  — vs.  "non-professional"  duties.  They  should  be  willing 
to  learn  and  know  so-called  non-professional  duties  in  order  to 
perform  better  as  "professionals"  and  supervise  personnel. 

(Head  librarian) 

Doctoral  Programs. 

As  there  were  only  four  specific  suggestions  relating  to  the  doctoral 
program,  each  of  these  has  been  summarized  below.  Two  of  these 
emphasize  the  research  orientation  of  such  programs  and  the  other  two 
benefit  administrators  in  the  field  who  wish  to  gain  proficiency  for  their 
positions. 

Existing  doctoral  programs  are  exclusively  research  oriented. 

There  is  a parallel  need  to  impart  a higher  level  of  training  to 
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those  who  will  actually  be  operating  at  a high  level  In  the  field. 
which  will  give  them  Increased  ability  and  sklU  In  the  real-life 
library  situation.  This  type  of  program  should  be  conceived  and 
planned  In  a manner  similar  to  the  Doctor  of  Business  Administration 
programs.  (Library  administrator) 

Doctoral  education,  or  a post-MUS  program,  should  be  built  around 
symposia:  colloquia  involving  both  faculty,  practicing  library 

administrators,  and  graduate  students.  Interaction  of  these  personnel 
In  problem-solving,  decision- making  processes  (using  case  studies), 
preparing  staff  studies,  rounded  off  with  visits  to  appropriate 
institutions  and  rotating  Internships  would  add  to  the  viability  of 
such  a program.  (Head  librarian) 

Boffi  the  doctoral  pr'^gram  and  the  sixth-year  program  could 
conceivably  be  largely  research  oriented,  with  part-time  residence 
at  one  of  the  '*think-4anks"  such  as  Hudson  Institute,  Rand,  or 
Arthur  D.  Little,  where  candidates  are  engaged  in  interdiscipHnai»y 
research  in  relation  to  information  science.  (Head  librarian) 

The  doctoral  program  In  library  science  should  be  scholarly  and 
research  based,  requiring  a knowledge  in  depffi  of  previous  work . 

Such  a program  should  make  a new  contribution  to  the  profession. 

It  should  not  be  merely  an  inflated  MIB.  ft  should  also  possibly 
include  broad  cultural  and  scientific  knowledge  not  directly  in  the 
field  of  library  science;  for  example,  a survey  of  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  throughout  history.  (Bibliographer) 

General  Comments  about  Continuing  Formal  Education  in  a Universitv 
Setting. 

Thirty-4hree  suggestions  were  made  to  library  educators  covering  a 
wide  range  of  subjects. 

In  the  area  of  curriculum  development  there  were  four  general 
suggestions,  five  comments  on  the  relation  of  theory  to  practice 
(three  emphasizing  the  practical,  and  two  a balanced  relationship 
between  theory  and  practice),  and  five  statements  stressing  the 
importance  of  specialization.  Sample  statements  of  the  main 
ideas  expressed  in  these  areas  follow: 

Library  school  deans  should  meet  together  and  evolve  a 
standard  curriculum  — a truly  professional  curriculum 
so  that  graduates  of  master's  and  post-master's  programs 
will  no  longer  have  to  compete  with  business  and  education 
majors  for  library  jobs.  (Cataloger) 
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In  my  opinion,  continuing  edncation  for  practicing  librarians 
be  divided  into  -3ro  fields. 

(1)  For  newer  graduates,  programs  to  keep  them  abreast 
of  new  policies  and  practices  in  literature,  subject 
areas,  technical  processing,  automation. 

(2)  Comprehensive  courses  in  automation,  government 
documents  other  fields  which  older  professionals 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  take  and  which  the 
ypiinprer  professiCMials  may  not  have  been  able  to  work 
into  their  MLS  schedules.  (library  administrator) 

Library  schools  should  always  be  broad-based  in  their 
curricula,  because  one  never  knows  in  vhat  type  of  speciali- 
zation he  may  work.  (Library  administrator) 

Continuing  formal  education  is  not  only  an  excellent  idea  — 
it  is  essential  to  professional  awareness  and  advancement. 

But  it  should  be  geared  to  practical  applications.  (Library 
administrator) 

Courses  must  cover  both  theory  and  practical  application. 
(Library  administrator) 

Five  respondents  stressed  the  importance  of  specialization  in 
today's  library  in  such  terms  as  the  following: 

The  library  school  must  take  cognizance  of  areas  of  speciali- 
zation — perhaps  this  would  require  lengthening  the  period  of 
education,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  librarianship  is  now  much 
too  diverse  to  avoid  specialization.  The  content  of  courses 
for  different  types  of  libraries  should  be  different.  (Head 
librarian) 

It  seems  to  me  that  specialization  should  be  handled  by  certain 
library  schools  specializing  in  training  people  for  college,  for 
public,  for  school,  or  for  special  librarianship.  (Head  librarian) 

In  the  post- master's  degree,  specialization  should  be  in  a 
subject  field,  whether  it  be  chemistry,  literature  or  languages. 
This  might  be  worked  out  throu^  part-4ime  programs  developed 
across  Ihe  country,  so  that  this  would  be  possible,  and  one 
could  keep  one's  job.  (Cataloger) 

Since  libraries  are  becoming  technological  and  scientific 
information  centers,  science  subject  matter  should  be 
incorporated  in  all  degree  programs.  (BibliograiAer) 
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Nine  respondents  mentioned  ideas  related  to  methodology 
recommendations . 

Please  try  to  eliminate  "bosy"  work  for  more  practical  course 
assignments  which  are  geared  to  a particular  size  and  kind  of 
library  in  which  the  individual  proposes  to  work.  If  he  masters 
one  kind  of  library  situation  successfully,  I believe  he  can 
successfully  change  to  another  kind  of  library.  (Cataloger) 

Stress  reading,  reading,  reading.  There  should  be  mostly 
discussion  courses  with  very  few  students  enrolled  so  that 
individual  attention  can  be  given  to  them,  and  their  reading 
can  be  individually  directed.  There  should  be  few  written 
papers.  (Cataloger) 

Do  not  "over-teach"  rules  created  by  other  librarians.  A rule 
should  be  only  a iuftflna  to  an  end  — not  an  end  in  itself. 
(Library  administrator) 

Similar  to  student  teaching  programs,  practical  training  or 
internship  programs  should  be  provided  for  the  librarian, 
(library  administrator) 

The  school  should  provide  more  opportunities  for  the  individual 
to  actually  see  other  librarians  at  work  in  the  field.  (Cataloger) 

Courses  must  be  taught  in  reference  to  all  types  of  materials 
and  media,  not  just  conventional  printed  materials.  (Head 
librarian) 

Attention  should  be  focused  on  problems  and  projects  such  as 
how  to  deal  with  adverse  situations,  such  as  low  budgets. 

The  library  school  tends  to  present  everything  firom  the 
ideal  standpoint  v^ch  is  very  unrealistic.  (Head  librarian) 

The  post- MLS  program  should  be  conducted  through  seminars 
in  the  theory  of  library  work,  new  developments  in  the  field, 
place  of  automation,  and  personnel  administration.  (Head 
librarian) 

The  course  work  should  not  be  concerned  with  things  that  can 
be  more  easily  and  better  learned  on  the  j<^.  (Librarian) 

Two  respondents  urged  innovative  approaches. 


Thei«  are  too  few  new  ideas  advanced  in  libraries  as  too  much 
time  is  wasted  on  detail,  and  there  is  little  rapport  among 
professional  librarians.  This  shows  lack  of  administrative 
ability  to  create  an  environment  that  fosters  creativity.  Courses 
should  be  revamped  to  teach  professionals  in  this  area.  Con- 
ventions offer  little  help  here.  (Library  administrator) 

Any  courses  offered  at  a university  in  continuing  education  for  the 
librarian  should  take  into  consideration  past  ei^riences  and 
offer  something  really  new  and  challenging  — not  just  a rehash 
of  the  same  old  ideas  taught  the  same  old  way.  (Head  librarian) 

The  responsibility  of  the  library  school  to  be  concerned  about  the 
development  of  personal  traits  and  attitudes  was  stressed  by  three 
respondents; 

Librarians  must  be  taught  to  be  more  flexible.  If  they  were 
more  responsive  to  user  needs,  perhaps  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  have  created  information  centers.  (Library 
administrator) 

I would  suggest  that  in  all  library  school  curricula  great 
emphasis  be  placed  on  personal  integrity,  dedication  to 
service,  and  above  all,  respect  for  human  dignity  and 
proper  expression  of  appreciation  for  work  well  done. 

(Library  administrator) 

Librarians  must  be  concerned  with  the  philosophy  of  librarian- 
ship.  More  concern  must  be  given  to  service  to  patrons  and 
less  to  performing  other  "professional  duties".  (Head  librarian) 

The  remaining  five  suggestions  covered  additional  points  as 
summarized  below: 

Professional  certification  should  be  formalized  by  a certificate 
from  ALA/SLA  with  a five-year  renewal  dependent  upon 
continued  study  and  publication.  The  range  of  competence 
among  "professional"  librarians  is  appalling.  (Library 
administrator) 

The  library  school  needs  to  build  bridges  between  traditional 
methods  of  library  management,  today's  chaos,  and  the 
automated  potential  of  tomorrow.  (Head  librarian) 

Whatever  you  do,  publicize  to  the  working  librarians  widely 
and  often  the  (^portunities  (and  necessity)  of  continuing 
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education  and  the  benefits  that  would  derive.  (Head  librarian) 


The  library  school  needs  to  explain  to  administrators  that 
the  BLS  before  the  early  lynD  o was  a graduate  degree. 

What  consideration  will  be  g^iven  to  us  regardii^  admission 
to  post-MLS  programs  ? (Head  librariah) 

Comments  Relative  to  Time,  Location  and  Format  of  Courses. 

Twenty  respondents  were  concerned  about  time  and  location  factors  which 
they  saw  as  a major  deterrent  to  continuing  education  of  professional 
librarians..  They  made  suggestions  relative  to  course  format,  scheduling, 
and  location  of  courses  in  order  to  overcome  these  two  major  obstacles. 
These  aie  the  chief  ideas  expressed: 

Course  Format.  (6  suggestions  in  this  area)  — 

To  realistically  reach  all  librarians,  the  university  library  schools 
must  realize  that  non-resident  courses  will  have  to  be  developed  of 
a quality  nature,  such  as  programmed  instruction,  talk-back  TV, 
and  correspondence  courses.  (Library  administrator) 

1 am  not  near  a library  school,  and  although  1 very  much  want  to 
take  post- master’s  courses,  the  only  way  1 could  do  it  would  be  if 
1 could  remain  in  this  location.  1 suggest  TV  instruction  for  credit 
as  is  now  being  done  by  many  universities  for  engineers,  educators, 
nurses  and  others.  (Reference  librarian) 

Please ! Correspondence  courses  for  Federal  librarians  who  wish 
to  continue  their  education  with  or  without  credit,  but  are  presently 
located  where  it  is  impossible  to  attend  classes.  (Head  librarian) 

1 would  like  some  reading  courses  — or  something  based  on  the 
English  system.  Where  1 can  study  on  my  own  — then  take  the  post- 
master’s exam.  I’m  not  keen  on  being  too  directed  as  in  a master's 
progi’am.  (Reference  librarian) 

Scheduling.  (8  suggestions  in  this  area)  — 

Not  too  many  people  can  leave  their  present  position  for  various 
reasons.  As  an  alternate  solution  a series  of  summer  sessions 
could  be  offered  (cf.  Russian  Studies  Program  at  Mddlebury 
College,  Vermont,  leading  to  an  M.  S.  degree).  Thus  employees 
who  could  secure  a two- month’s  leave  of  absence  during  the  summer 
could  still  achieve  the  same  goal  at  a slower  pace.  (Indexer) 
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I am  very  interested  in  obtaining  a post- master's  through  six- 
week  sessions  — intensive  — on  a particular  subject  — broken 
up  perhaps  into  three-week  sessions  — easy  to  get  that  amount  of 
time  on  administrative  leave.  (Reference  librarian) 

Location  . (5  suggestions  in  this  area)  — 

Have  you  considered  bringing  the  course  to  the  librarian  rather  than 
the  librarian  to  the  course?  TIME  is  major  deterrent  for  librarians 
in  ccSitinaing  education.  If  the  school  could  provide  the  im^ti^ctor 
to  go  to  groups  of  students,  then  travel  time  for  working  librarians 
would  be  negated.  (Administrative  librarian) 

Whj^  not  some  extension  off-the-campus  courses  where  no  library 
schoeis  exist?  (Head  librarian) 

Extended  Leave.  (1  suggestion)— 

If  librarians  could  become  eligible  for  a type  of  sabbatical  leave  as 
fre^ently  is  offered  educators  and  for  the  same  type  of  time  span, 
librarians  could  then  attend  post- MLS  program  without  resigning. 
(Head  librarian) 

Attitudes  toward  Post-MLS  Study. 


Seventeen  respondents  voluntarily  offered  their  reaction  towa  rd  post- 
MLS  education.  Of  these,  fifteen  were  strongly  negative;  only  two  were 
positive  — to  the  extent  of  recommending  that  such  study  be  required. 

Negative  Attitude  toward  Further  Stud^.  — 

For  a person  engaged  in  cataloging,  particularly  in  a large  library, 
very  little  can  be  gained  from  a formal  course  of  instruction  that 
wduld  directly  apply  to  his  work.  The  vast  majority  of  his  day- 
to-day  activities  are  concerned  with  the  details  involved  in  applyii^ 
cataloging  rules  and  procedures  required  by  his  particular  library. 
Apart  from  some  general  theoretical  principles,  which  he  supposedly 
learned  in  the  MLS  program,  and  an  acquaintance  vdth current, ... 
developments  In  the  field  — which  can  be  acquired  from  fielactiye 
perusal  of  library  literature  — he  must  depend  almost;  entirely  on 
actual  experience  to  develop  his  working  skills.  (Cataloger) 

Library  experience  is  far  more  important  than  continuing  formal 
education.  (Acquisitions  librarian) 
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Cataloging,  reference,  circulation,  filing,  etc.  can  be  leanjiud  in 
any  library  on  the  job  in  a short  time.  No  need  for  further  education. 
(Head  librarian) 

When  stud3dng  for  my  MLS,  I was  so  bored  I rarely  attended  lectures. 
Why  go  back  ? (Library  administrator) 

I submit  that  library  science  is  only  a technique  that  is  learned 
qriickly,  then  refined  and  sharpened  by  practice  and  common 
sense;  if  one  returns  to  school,  the  important  knowledge  is 
subject  knowledge  in  all  fields.  (Library  administrator) 

I have  a very  poor  attitude  toward  my  library  degree  — most  of 
my  courses  were  simpliHed  to  the  extreme,  the  faculty  was 
ine^q)erienced  and/or  poor  teachers,  and  I felt  after  completing 
the  five  quarters  that  I had  done  nothii^  to  earn  or  deserve  my 
diploma.  I have  at  this  time  no  intention  of  ever  .returning  to 
school  to  study  library  science  more  fully.  For  forty  hours  each 
week  I live  in  a library,  and  I feel  my  time  to  be  better  spent  in 
studying  other  fields.  I have  spoken  to  other  degree  holders  vdio 
feel  the  same  way  I do  about  my  degree.  (Cataloger) 

Positive  Attitude  toward  Further  Study.  — 

Post-MLS  training  should  be  required  after  one  or  two  years 
eiq)erience.  Then  we  have  a better  understanding  of  what  is 
needed  for  the  job.  (Reference  librarian) 

Continuing  education  is  essential  for  librarians.  It  should  be 
mandatory;  or  encours^ed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  by 
offering  step  increases  or  grade  promotions.  Courses  related 
to  an  agency's  mission  as  well  as  library  courses  are  needed. 

Short  courses  or  workshops  should  also  be  frequent  and  made 
available  to  Federal  librarians  in  all  areas.  (Administrative 
librarian) 

Althou^  not  suggested  in  any  way  by  the  question  asked,  two  other  areas 
were  mentioned  in  the  suggestions  to  library  schools:  one  in  the  area  of 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  MLS  program  and  the  other  regarding 
the  use  of  library  technicians. 

Undergraduate  Requirements.  (7  suggestions  in  this  area) 

To  raise  professional  standards  do  not  make  the  entrance 
requirements  so  easy!  We  are  surrounded  by  librarians  who  do 
not  think  that  there  are  countries  outside  of  the  USA,  but  are 
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supposed  to  be  making  a contribution  to  science  and  advanced 
research  in  medicine.  There  must  be  more  emphasis  on  academic 
preparation  for  librarianship  if  standards  are  ever  to  be  raised. 
(Coordinator) 

The  greatest  single  deficiency  Is  that  it  is  possible  to  get,  for 
example,  a BS  in  physical  education  from  some  obscure  but  accred- 
ited school,  and  then  with  supposedly  a B average,apply  to  library 
school,  be  accepted,  and  emerge  with  an  MLS  in  library  science  — 
which  hardly  makes  one  a librarian.  We  are  fighting  for  consider'- 
ation  as  so-called  "professional"  librarians,  but  we  aren't  educated 
enough  to  begin  with  to  qualify.  With  such  a background  how  can 
anyone  be  anything  but  a highly  paid  clerk?  And  to  my  mind  this  is 
what  the  vast  majority  of  librarians  are.  (Administrative  librarian) 

One  of  the  main  problems  in  library  education  is  the  lack  of  quality 
of  education  on  the  part  of  librarians  generally.  A strong  and  broad 
liberal  education  in  one  of  the  historic  disciplines  should  be  a basic 
requirement.  Undergraduate  degrees  in  education,  nursing,  home 
economics,  etc. , leave  much  to  be  desired  in  furnishing  a broad 
liberal  education  that  is  necessary  for  developing  good  librarians. 
(Head  librarian) 

Admissions  policy  is  one  of  the  basic  weaknesses  in  the  profession. 
Much  more  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  applicant's  subject 
backgrounds.  We  do  need  people  with  majors  in  things  other  than 
history  and  English.  Such  a background  does  not  prepare  one  to 
answer  reference  questions  in  the  physical  sciences  or  the  biological 
sciences.  Some  research  firms  will  not  employ  librarians  for  their 
libraries  because  of  their  lack  of  appropriate  subject  background. 
(Catalogers) 

Before  admission  to  library  school  every  candidate  should  be 
required  to  have  had  some  practical  experience  in  a library.  Then 
he  will  have  something  on  which  to  build.  (Administrative  librarian) 

Suggestions  Regarding  Library  Technicians.  (4  suggestions) 

Much  of  descriptive  cataloging  is  really  non-professional.  An  MLS 
degree  is  not  required  to  do  most  of  this  work.  Large  libraries 
can  train  their  own,  but  smaller  installations  need  training  courses. 
Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  training  courses  for  the 
technicians  ? (Administrative  librarian) 

Library  schools  or  vocational  schools  should  include  courses  for 
technicians.  (Administrative  librarian) 
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Any  cliance  of  developing  meaningful  workshops  for  library  tech- 
nicians ? There  is  a real  need  for  stimulation,  encouragement 
and  training  of  such  staff  — a task  which  only  the  largest  libraries 
can  do.  (Administrative  librarian) 

Reactions  to  the  Study  as  a Whole. 

The  third  section  of  the  open-end  comments  page  entitled  '^our  ideas 
for  the  study  as  a whole"  directed  the  respondents  as  follows: 

We  would  also  appreciate  you  general  or  specific  recommendations 
as  we  proceed  with  the  ultimate  objective  of  curriculum  building. 

After  going  throu^  this  material,  is  there  anything  that  we  have 
omitted  to  ask  that  you  feel  we  should  know  in  order  to  do  a better 
job  for  you  ? This  questionnaire  represents  input  from  the  librarians 
practicing  in  the  field.  Do  you  have  suggestions  or  advice  on  other 
groups  we  should  question  or  interview  such  as  supervisors,  users,  or 
officials  in  an  agency  who  are  served  by  the  libraiy  ? If  some  of 
your  ideas  seem  "way-out"  don’t  hesitate  to  list  them,  as  we  want 
to  consider  innovative  and  creative  appro  ‘ hes  as  well  as  those 
that  are  more  generally  accepted. 

Comments  on  Questionnaire.  Altogether  there 

were  96  comments  distributed  over  all  gprades  of  which  the  gn^eatest 
number  of  comments  (49)  related  to  the  questionnaire  itself,  a favorable 
or  neutral  attitude  toward  the  survey  was  manifest  in  35  of  these  comments. 
Some  14  comments  were  unfavorable  regarding  some  phase  of  the  stu(^. 

Some  typical  positive  and  neutral  comments  were: 

I am  pleased  to  find  someone  asking  the  working  librarians  what 
they  would  like  tc\  or  need  to,  study.  (Reference  librarian) 

This  is  a wonderful  study,  long  overdue,  and  I look  for  significant 
results.  (Head  librarian) 

There  is  a definite  requirement  for  the  type  of  program  you  have 
under  consideration.  (Head  libra:rian) 

I would  like  to  compliment  the  compilers  of  this  study.  It  seems 
to  present  the  most  ejdiaustive  overview  of  all  aspects  of  the 
library  and  information  sciences.  (Indexer) 

I must  say  that  this  questionnaire  is  impzrossively  comprehensive 
and  very,  very  thorough.  I do  thank  you  very  much,  for  asking  me 
to  take  part  in  this  study.  (Reference  librarian) 
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Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  filling  out  this  questionnaire, 
even  though  it  is  the  most  difficult  one  I have  ever  seen.  I will 
be  very  interested  in  the  results.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  was 
the  comparison  of  Job  importance*  To  me,  every  item  is  important. 
Some  things  that  take  only  a microscopic  part  of  my  time  are  very 
important.  (Head  librarian) 

If  this  study  could  reflect  the  need  to  allow  a person  to  move  into 
the  area  of  his  greatest  ability,  hence  being  of  greater  service, 
it  would  be  worthwhile  ~ people  get  pigeon-holed  in  this  field, 
and  this  is  not  good.  (Administrative  librarian) 

I'll  tell  you,  supervisors  aren't  so  much  — they  stand  in  need  of 
many  old  maid  librarians  to  get  the  work  done.  (Bibliographer) 

There's  not  much  emphasis  on  medical  or  hospital  field.  (Head 
librarian) 

The  areas  covered  by  the  unfavorable  comments  are  reflected  in  the 
following  responses: 

I doubt  if  this  study  will  do  any  more  good  than  any  of  the  previous 
studies,  which  have  apparently  done  no  good.  These  questionnaires 
are  a terrible  waste  of  time,  and  there  are  too  many  of  them. 

(Head  librarian) 

The  definition  of  "professional"  is  unrealistic.  There  are  many 
highly  educated  professionals  in  the  government  without  a library 
science  degree.  (Cataloger) 

You  seem  not  to  recognize  that  a majority,  or  at  least  a large 
percentage  of  persons  vith  professional  training  find  themselves 
in  subordinate  positions  for  some  time  after  library  school,  and 
that  the  needs  and  problems  of  such  positions  also  need  to  be 
defined.  (Cataloger) 

Although  the  survey  is  relevant  to  special  librarianship,  it  is 
irrelevant  to  public  librarianship.  The  whole  structure  of  the 
survey  and  actual  practice  of  public  librarianship  is  different. 
(Library  administrator) 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  many  of  these  questions  since  military 
libraries  depend  so  much  on  the  present  commanding  officer's 
feeling  and  attitude  toward  them.  (Head  librarian) 
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Survey  of  Other  Groups.  The  second  hipest  category  of  responses 
in  this  section  related  to  other  groups  that  should  be  questioned.  Tliese 
fell  into  three  main  groups:  officials  of  agencies,  supervisors,  and 
users.  Ic  addition,  there  were  several  miscellaneous  suggestions 
outside  these  three  categories.  In  all  there  were  thirty  comments 
relating  to  obtaining  input  from  odier  groups. 

Of  the  suggestions  made,  the  largest  number,  thirteen,  suggested 
user  surveys.  The  following  comments  are  typical  of  these  suggestions: 

Check  on  users.  They  are  a very  good  measure  of  library  service, 
(library  administrator) 

Would  be  significant  to  find  out  what  role  the  users  assign  to  the 
library.  (Personnel  librarian) 

Please  question  some  honest  users  who  won't  be  afraid  to  poiiit 
out  our  shortcomings,  anH  let's  see  what  can  be  done  about  them. 
(Head  librarian) 

Users  should  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  these  interviews. 
Otherwise,  the  information  obtained  tends  to  be  one-sided  and 
biased  by  the  librarian's  point  of  view.  libraries  should  meet 
needs  rather  than  just  offer  services.  Librarians  must  know  wbst 
these  needs  are,  in  order  to  meet  them  with  maximum  effective- 
ness. (libraty  administrator) 

Eleven  comments  suggested  going  to  agency  officials  and  supervisors 
above  or  outside  the  library.  Typical  of  these  suggestions  are  the 
following: 

Find  out  what  agency  officials  think  of  their  libraries.  Are  they 
getting  what  they  need?  (Defense  librarian) 

What  role  do  agency  officials  think  the  library  should  be  playing? 
(Public  Relations) 

Essential  to  find  out  if  agency  officials  think  the  libraiy  services 
are  adequate.  No  one  ever  asks  them.  (Reference  librarian) 

Question  supervisors  who  are  not  librarians  to  find  out  what 
they  think  adequate  library  service  should  be.  (Library 
administrator) 

Interview  those  responsible  for  the  buiiteet  to  see  if  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  librarians  far  from  a library  school  to  take 
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time  away  from  work  to  attend  programs.  (Head  librarian) 

Interviewing  agency  officials  and  non-library  supervisors  will 
point  up  library  weaknesses  viiich  need  attention.  (Library 
administrator) 

^n  addition  there  were  others  su^ested  as  sources  of  information  for 
:itudy;  library  school  students,  new  graduates  (v^o  may  be  hi^ly 
di33atisfied  and  disillusioned),  contractor  personnel.  Three  specific 
suggestions  were: 

Check  on  the  opinion  of  the  subordinates.  I think  we  supervisors 
are  pretty  sure  we're  the  greatest  — and  we  aren't.  (Library 
administrator) 

A study  of  the  relationships  between  various  t>pes  of  librarians 
and  libraries  mi^  tend  to  change  the  study  and  course  require- 
ments for  certain  groups  in  library  schools.  (Head  librarian) 

Believe  more  daring  and  original  criticism  coupled  with  new 
ideas  will  come  &om  new  graduate  who  is  leaving  his  first  job 
because  he  is  dissatisfied,  bored,  or  disillusioned.  There  needs 
to  be  a place  for  the  heretic  who's  impatient.  (Library  adminis- 
trator) 

Deterrents  to  Formal  Study.  Five  respondents  stressed  deterrents 
to  formal  study:  nearness  to  retirement  age,  need  for  grants  apprc  ^hing 
salaries  received,  and  lack  of  avrilable  time. 

Miscellaneous  Suggestions.  Finally  there  were  twelve  general 
suggestions,  including  the  following; 

Library  schools  should  become  interdisciplinary  and  utilize 
faculty  in  other  departments  (Library  administrator) 

Professional  associations  should  insist  that  librarians  do  only 
professional  work.  This  would  greatly  decrease  the  shortage  of 
manpower  in  the  field.  (Library  administrator) 

Perhaps,  enforced  continuing  education  similar  to  the  requirement 
that  teachers  periodically  return  to  school  would  be  helpful.  H 
this  is  not  possible,  then  the  library  school  needs  to  initiate 
continual  communication  with  practicing  librarians  in  order  to 
achieve  a measure  of  continuing  education.  (Bibliographer) 
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I would  like  to  jee  a survey  of  automated  libraries.  Do  practicing 
librarians  find  them  satisf^ory  ? What  problems  turned  up  in 
automating;  what  solutions  were  found?  Does  automation  really 
make  for  faster,  more  effective  reference  ? What  does  automation 
do  to  staff  needs  ? Do  librarians  who  work  in  automated  libraries 
find  less  or  more  job  satisfaction  than  in  non-automated  libraries  ? 
(library  administrator) 

Library  schools  need  to  "loosen  up",  concentrating  on  needs  rather 
than  concentrating  on  formal  academic  programs  leading  to  a 
degree.  (Head  librarian) 

Library  school  teachers  should  visit  libraries  and  observe  anony- 
mously daily  routines  and  pMblems.  (Head  librariai^ 

Our  jobs  would  be  easier  if  those  in  other  professions  realized  the 
tremendous  value  and  contribution  that  libraries  make  to  the  success- 
ful completion  of  any  mission.  Can  you  help  ? (library  administrator) 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSICWS 

Degree  of  Interest  in  Post-Master*s  Programs. 

The  following  paragraphs  summarize  the  most  pertinent  findings  con- 
cerning the  respcmdents*  interest  in  post-matser's  stu^,  both  in 
library  science  and  in  other  disciplines.  Contained  in  the  conclusions 
tor  the  curriculum  builder  are  insights  concerning  potential  demand 
for  post-MLS  programs  and  some  indications  of  the  conditions  that  do 
presently  affect  demand. 

Interest  in  Post-Master's  Programs  in  Library  Science.  B was 
found  that  38. 9 per  cent  of  the  respondents  stated  that  they  would 
enroll  in  either  (both  In  some  cases)  the  post-MlR  year-long  program 
or  in  a doctoral  program  in  library  science.  The  interest  was  far 
greater,  however,  in  the  one-year  program  (33.4  per  cent)  than  in 
the  doctoral  program  (16.2  per  cent) . 

The  degree  of  interest  in  both  of  these  programs  was  generally  the 
same  for  men  as  for  women,  and  the  same  for  adndnistrators  as  for 
non-ad  ministrators . 

tt  was  found  that  as  the  grade  level  increased,  the  interest  in  the  one- 
year  post-Mi;S  program  tended  to  decrease,  hi  spite  of  this,  however, 

30  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  the  study  at  grades  12-14  indicated  a 
willingness  to  take  a post-MLH  program  (as  compared  to  38.9  per  cent 
over-all  demand);  thus  there  is  evidence  that,  even  in  the  hi^r  grades. 


there  would  be  a considerable  demand  for  such  courses  if  they  were 
provided.  The  findings  do  indicate,  however,  that  special  motivational 
factors  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  if  a substantial  percentage 
of  those  in  the  upper  grades  are  to  be  reached  by  post-MLS  training. 

These  personalized  criteria  are  the  same  for  the  one-year  program  as 
for  the  doctoral  program.  Some  practical  considerations  of  the 
prospecitve  scholars  are:  the  need  for  partial  or  total  financial  support, 
stipulations  about  curricular  content,  leave  of  absence  concerns, 
accessibility,  and  the  desirability  of  flexible  scheduling.  (Appendix 
Table  XXm) 

Information  which  sheds  li^it  on  the  conditions  related  to  curricular 
content  is  of  particular  interest  to  this  study  — conditions  which  can 
either  lead  toward  participation  in  formal  course  work  or  discourage 
individuals  from  further  study.  As  documented  in  Appendix  Table  XXm, 
the  curriculum-centered  conditions  listed  in  the  order  of  highest 
frequency  were:  quality  of  program,  courses  relevant  to  present  position, 
opportunity  to  specialize,  programs  that  might  lead  to  better  j<*s, 
freedom  of  selection  from  a wide  variety  of  courses,  credits  that  would 
apply  to  a doctorate,  new  content  that  had  not  been  covered  at  the  MUS 
level,  balance  between  library  science  and  subject'specialization,  no 
conq>rehensives  or  thesis,  and  admission's  requirements. 

Interest  in  Post-Master's  Programs  in  Fields  of  Study  Other  than 
Library  Science,  tt  was  found  that  of  the  respondents  interested 
in  formal  coarse  programs,  29.0  per  cent  would  choose  fields  other 
than  library  science  at  the  pre-doctoral  graduate  level,  and  11.0  per 
cent  at  the  doctoral  level. 

The  most  popular  areas  of  study  were:  administration  and  management, 
history , and  literahire  at  the  pre-doctoral  level.  At  the  doctoral  level, 
history,  languages,  administration  and  management,  and  information 
science  were  the  favorites. 

Many  of  those  vdio  opted  for  courses  outside  library  science  spoke  out 
strongly  and  itemized  their  reasons  for  choosing  to  pursue  their  studies 
in  other  disciplines.  For  example,  a number  of  respondents  said  they 
were  interested  and  were  willing  to  go  back  for  postgraduate  work.  But 
based  on  their  past  MLB  esq)erience,  they  would  not  consider  returning 
to  library  school.  In  view  of  the  amount  of  interest  in  administration 
and  management,  it  is  conceivable  that  if  a library  school4)ased  program 
vddeh  was  relevant  and  of  hi|^  quality,  were  to  be  offered  in  this  area, 
some  of  these  incttvichials  mi{^  consider  continuing  their  education 
under  the  banner  of  library  science. 
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Additional  Ways  Suggested  in  which  the  Library  School  Could  Help  in  the 
Professional  Development  of  Its  Graduates. 

The  respondents  in  thio  study  had  many  suggestions  of  ways  in  which  the 
library  schools  could  be  of  additional  help  to  them  in  their  continuing 
education  other  than  throu^n  formal  programs.  These  are  grouped 
under  the  following  headings; 

(1)  The  Library  School  as  a Clearinghouse  of  Information 

(2)  The  Library  School  as  a Counselling  Center 

(3)  The  Library  School  as  Educator 

(4)  The  Library  School  as  Agent  to  Help  Upgrade  the  Profession 

(5)  The  Library  School  in  the  Community 

(6)  The  Library  School  as  an  Implementer  of  Effective  Legis- 
lation for  Librarians  and  Libraries 

At  first  consideration  , it  mi^it  be  asked  exactly  what  all  these  "extra” 
services  on  the  part  of  the  library  school  have  to  do  with  developing  a 
curriculum  for  post-master's  programs  in  library  science.  Perhaps  this 
relationship  is  best  summed  up  by  quoting  McGlothlin.  "The  (professional) 
school  must  judge  itself  and  be  judged  on  its  influence  over  the  full 
careers  of  its  graduates.  Nothing  less  than  endless  growth  can  be 
considered  success. " (Ref.  4:7)  Surely  today,  society  would  gain 
with  these  respondents  in  validating  the  need  for  any  such  services 
to  prepare  practicing  librarians  to  adjust  with  all  considered  speed  to 
the  contemporary  library  realities. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  large  number  of  replies  received  to  this 
questionnaire’s  open-end  questions,  that  many  librarians  responding 
to  it  feel  that  the  library  schools  have  not  nicked  the  surface  so  far 
as  the  "endless  growth"  of  their  alumni  is  concerned.  Based  on  their 
past  experience,  some  of  the  respondents  doubted  that  any  post-master's 
programs  sponsored  by  library  schools  could  ever  really  meet  their 
needs.  Many  tended  to  look  to  other  disciplines  and  areas  of  studies  to 
seek  the  reinforcement  needed  in  their  career  development.  On  this 
basis,  even  as  McGlothlin  states,  they  are  judging  the  library  schools 
and  finding  them  woefully  lacking. 

Self-Perceived  Deficiencies  in  Professional  Training. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  questionnaire  was  to  ascertain: 

(1)  whether  or  not  there  are  any  formal  scientific,  technical  or  profes- 
sional courses  the  respondents  lack  which  they  feel  would  have  been 
especially  helpful  in  their  positions;  (2)  whether  or  not,  in  relation  to 
their  present  position,  there  are  any  activities  they  should  be  engaged 
in  for  which  their  previous  training  has  not  prepared  them. 
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The  following  statements  summarize  the  findings  which  seem  especially 
interesting  and  i^diich  may  provide  a basis  for  further  research  anH  the 
initiation  of  specific  programs  in  continuii^  education  at  the  post** master's 
level. 

Deficiencies  in  Formal  Scientific,  Technical,  or  Professional  Courses. 
Before  discussing  specific  course  deficiencies,  it  should  be  noted  that 
nearly  one-half  (48.5  per  cent)  of  the  respondents  (67.2  per  cent  of  the 
administrators  and  32.8  per  cent  of  the  non-administrators)  listed 
courses  they  lacked  that  would  have  been  especially  helpful  to  them  in 
their  present  positions.  These  deficiencies,  as  listed  by  the  respondents, 
suggest  the  necessity  for  corrective  measures  both  at  the  master's  and 
the  post-master's  level. 

(1)  The  fact  that  the  hi|^st  ranking  single  course  deficiency  was 
Scientific  and  Technical  Literature  reinforces  the  frequent  obser- 
vation that  the  library  profession  as  a whole  is  heavily  specialized 
in  humanities  and  the  social  sciences.  In  this  connection  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  Lilley  (Ref.  6 : 122-125)  found  that  knowledge 
of  basic  sciences  (chemistry,  first  priority;  biology,  second  priority) 
and  mathematics  are  most  especially  necessary  prerequisites 

for  the  graduate  education  of  information  specialists,  with  the 
social  and  humanities  subjects  nmch  lower  on  the  priority  scale. 

This  suggests  that  to  meet  actual  job  requirements  at  the  present 
time,  the  library  school  at  the  MLS  level  mi^it  well  consider 

making  a requirement  of  courses  in  History  and  Methods  of  Science 
and  Technology  and  Its  Literature. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  when  courses  were  categorized 
by  major  subject  areas.  Specialized  Information  Sources  ranked 
first.  Many  respondents  seemed  to  want  not  just  an  over-all  course 
in  scientific  and  technical  literature,  but  a particular  speciality 
within  science,  such  as  the  literature  of  chemistry,  physics,  or 
engineering.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  at  the  post-master's 
level  there  should  be  the  opportunity  for  the  individual  to  take  at 
least  a seminar  in  such  a specialized  area. 

(2)  The  second  highest  ranking  subject  area  deficiency  was  the 
Administration  and  General  Management  of  Libraries.  Designers 
of  library  school  curricula  should  carefully  consider  the  evidence 
here  as  well  as  in  all  sections  of  this  study,  of  the  pressing  need 
for  more  training  within  the  library  school  at  the  MLS  level  in  the 
area  of  administration  and  management.  Obviously,  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  Hie  development  of  post-master's 
programs  in  this  area.  Based  on  the  expressed  needs  of  the 
respondents  in  this  section  of  the  report,  two  courses  that  would 
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seem  to  merit  S4.rious  consideration  for  inclusion  at  the  post-MLS 
level  would  be  General  Management  and  Personnel  Administration. 

(3)  The  third  highest  ranking  subject  area  deficiency  was  automation. 
Combined  with  evidence  of  need  in  this  area  found  in  nearly  every 
section  of  this  report,  the  findings  would  seem  to  reinforce  the 
current  opinion  prevalent  among  some  Ubrar3’  educators  that  the 
time  has  come  when  a basic  course  in  automation  should  be  a 
requirement  at  the  MLS  level  to  be  supplemented  by  a more 
advanced  course  at  the  post-master's  level. 

(4)  A final  observation  is  related  to  the  fact  that  in  some  schools 
there  is  pressure  being  exerted  to  drop  any  foreign  language 
proficiency  requirement  for  the  MLS  degree.  The  data  collected 
in  this  study  provides  evidence  that  foreign  language  competency 

is  an  important  area  for  many  librarians  today,  and  that  the  foreign 
language  proficiency  requirement  should  not  be  dropped  without 
further  research.  This  point  of  view  is  reinforced  by  the  findings 
in  the  recent  research  by  Lilley  (Ref.  6 :123-125),  who  found 
that  knowledge  of  foreign  langu^es  was  the  second  most  important 
prerequisite  (basic  science,  first;  mathematics,  third)  for  the 
graduate  education  of  the  information  specialist. 

Unperformed  Job  Activities  Due  to  Lack  of  Training.  Here  again,  the 
fact  that  because  of  deficiencies  in  training  over  one-fifth  (22.2  per 
cent)  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  were  not  performii^  duties 
in  their  jobs  which  they  felt  they  should  have  been  is  in  itself  a matter 
for  serious  consideration  by  library  educators.  The  following  specific 
points  seem  worthy  of  emphasis. 

(1)  There  was  evidence  that  an  administrator  rather  than  a non-adminis- 
trator is  more  likely  to  feel  that  he  should  be  performing  activities 
which  he  is  not,  and  for  which  his  previous  training  has  not  pre- 
pared him.  Generally  this  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  theories 

of  Fayol  (Ref.  4 ) and  Corson  (Ref.  2 ) th:rt  for  effective  perfor- 
mance in  any  position  above  the  beginning  level  in  the  hierarchy 
of  organization,  an  overlay  of  managerial  concepts  and  compe- 
tencies must  be  acquired. 

(2)  The  activities  most  frequently  listed  as  not  engaged  in  because  of 
lack  of  previous  training  were  in  automation.  It  is  interesting 

to  note  that  of  the  23  respondents  listing  automation  as  an  unable- 
to-be-performed  activity,  20  were  administrators. 
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(3)  This  data  brought  Into  focus  one  type  of  job  function  more  clearly 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  findings.  Designated  in  the  question- 
naire as  "Representing”,  this  area  constituted  the  second  largest 
area  of  unable-to-be-performed  activities,  ft  covers  such  individual 
activities  as  public  relations,  publicity,  report  writing,  editing, 
and  the  layout  of  publications.  The  findings  in  this  section  would 
seem  to  support  Hall’s  statement  (Ref.  5 ) that  good  public  relations 
techniques  are  not  taught  by  librarj'  schools,  and  graduates  are 

left  to  their  own  devices  in  the  crucial  facet  of  communication. 
Adequate  training  in  this  area  might  help  to  intensify  efforts  and 
improve  abilities  throughout  the  profession  for  reaching  the  non- 
user of  library  services  and  for  conveying  to  current  users  the 
full  extent  ?nd  potential  value  of  library  services. 

(4)  The  administrative  function  of  planning  constituted  the  third  largest 
area  of  unable-to-be-performed  activities.  With  the  current 
emphasis  on  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting  as  prescribed  by 

the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  all  Federal  facilities  — and  with 
the  concept  spreading  rapidly  to  the  private  and  public  sectors 
generally  — this  would  seem  to  be  an  area  which  should  receive 
special  attention  in  the  development  of  post-master's  programs. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  infusion  of  Federal  money  into 
libraries  is  now  forcing  the  library  to  justify  how  its  services 
warrant  public  support,  de  Propso  (Ref.  3:30-32)  points  out  that 
it  has  become  more  readily  recognized  that  better  and  more 
sophisticated  administrative  skills  must  be  utilized  by  the  heads 
of  libraries,  especially  in  the  area  of  better  planning  for  improving 
library  services. 


Knowledge,  Abilities  and/or  Skills  Considered  Most  Important  for  the 
Respondent’s  Replacement. 

The  most  striking  result  from  the  replies  received  from  the  question 
asking  what  knowledge,  abilities  and  skills  the  respondents  would  con- 
sider most  important  for  a replacement, was  the  emphasis  placed  on 
job-connected  personal  characteristics.  The  heavy  response  to  the 
question  (85. 5 per  cent  of  the  365  respondents)  which  came  at  the  end 
of  page  12  of  a long  questionnaire,  is  in  itself  indicative  of  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  this  question  by  the  respondents.  Specifically  the 
personality  traits  ranking  the  hipest  were:  getting  along  with  people 
and  adaptability  or  flexibility. 

This  emphasis  on  personality  traits  suggests  two  avenues  of  approach 
for  this  present  project : (1)  in  addition  to  academic  prerequisites, 
careful  consideration  of  personal  characteristics  that  seem  to  be 
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necessary  to  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  librarian  in  screening 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  program  as  suggested  by  Clayton 
(Ref.  1:84-99)  and  Lilley  (Ref.  6:3);  and,  (2)  the  use  of  teaching  methods  to 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  these  characteristics,  even  though  one 
might  accept  the  premise  of  Hall  (Ref.  5)  that  they  cannot  be  educationally 
"learned”. 

However,  deep  implications  are  involved  in  both  the  above  approaches  and 
considerable  research  has  to  be  done  before  any  final  conclusion  is 
reached.  The  objective  of  post-MLS  programs  it  to  train  librarians 
for  better  performance  on  the  job.  There  is  no  way  for  this  study  to 
determine  the  measure  of  these  characteristics  in  the  totality  of 
librarianship. 

Suggestions  from  Open-End  Questions  Relative  to  Post-Master’s  Programs. 

From  examining  in  detail  the  wide  range  of  comments  given  in  response 
to  the  final  open-  end  questions  it  would  seem  that  the  following  have  the 
greatest  relevance  to  curriculum  planning  at  the  post-MLS  level: 

(1)  That  new  programs  should  be  just  that  — "new"  — based  on 
innovative  methods  which  make  full  use  of  the  modern  technology 
available  today. 

(2)  That  relevant  research  findings  from  other  disciplines,  particu- 
larly the  behavioral  sciences  be  integrated  into  the  content  of 
the  post- master’s  library  science  prc^ram. 

(3)  That  certain  personalized  criteria  must  be  met  in  the  post-master 's 
programs  if  they  are  to  attract  a large  number  of  enrollees  and  so 
meet  the  profession's  continuing  education  needs.  These  would 
include:  personal  satisfaction,  freedom  of  choice,  accessibility, 
convenience,  and  continuity  of  programs.  In  essence,  this 
concept  envisions  the  library  school  accepting  the  technological 
advances  now  available  to  bring  the  courses  and  programs  to 

the  librarian  wherever  he  may  be. 

Specific  suggestions  for  meeting  these  personalized  criteria 
included: 

— Taking  the  campus  to  the  library  by  the  development  of 
courses  for  groups  utilizing  the  newest  technology  such  as 
video-tape,  closed  circuit  educational  TV,  talk-back  TV,  and 
radio  communications  networks. 
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— Taking  the  campus  to  the  library  through  the  development  of 
individualized  learning  centers  including  an  inventory  of 
equipment  such  as:study  console;  8mm  cartridge  motion 
picture  projector;  stereo  tape  recorder  and  placer;  cassette 
player;  cartirdge  audiotape  and  filmstrip  projector;  head- 
phones; equipment  storage  facilities;  desktop  daylight 
projection  screen;  slide  handviewer;  bulletin  board; 
chalkboard;  index  file;  question  box. 

Taking  the  campus  to  the  individual  by  means  of  correspondence 
courses  which  could  include  the  use  of  programmed  instinction, 
cassettes,  filmstrips,  slides,  tape  recordings,  telephone 
access  to  recordings  and  EVR. 

— That  admissions  standards  be  high  at  the  entering  MLS 
level  so  that  the  type  of  persons  receiving  the  MLS  degree 
would  be  those  who  would  later  be  drawn  to  the  concept  of 
continuing  education. 

— That  library  schools  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  many 
respondents  have  a strongly  negative  feeling  toward  taking 
further  formal  study  in  library  science  based  on  their  own  past 
experience,  and  that  there  was  considerable  feeling  among 
some  of  the  req>ondents  that  post- MLS  work  might  be  better 
taken  in  a subject  field  than  in  library  science  itself.  Further 
research  on  the  reasons  for  this  negative  reaction  might 
result  in  corrected  concepts  which  would  in  turn  attract 
librarians  at  the  post-MLS  level. 

— That  valuable  additional  information  relative  to  building 
post- master's  programs  might  be  sought  from  officials 
in  agencies  outside  the  library  and  from  users  of  library 
services. 

That  there  is  a need  in  the  profession  for  two  types  of 
doctoral  programs,  each  different  in  its  objectives,  content, 
and  approach:  (a)  one  based  on  the  needs  of  the  practicing 
administrator  which  should  be  aimed  at  imparting  a higher 
level  of  training  to  those  who  will  actually  be  operating  at  a 
top  management  level  in  the  field,  which  will  give  them 
increased  ability  and  skill  in  the  real-life  library  situation 
— a program  conceived  and  planned  in  a manner  similar 
to  the  Doctor  of  Business  Administration  programs;  and 
(b)  .one  based  on  the  needs  of  those  who  are  preparing  to 
make  a career  in  teaching  library  science  or  in  doing 
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research  in  librarianship. 


— That  the  library  school  must  be  concerned  about  the  development 
of  personal  traits  and  attitudes  of  librarians  as  well  as  their 
technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

— That  continuing  formal  education  is  not  only  an  excellent  idea  — 
it  is  essential  to  professional  awareness  and  advancement. 

The  question  arises,  "Are  the  free-response  reactions  of  federal 
librarians,  as  summarized  in  this  section,  typical  of  those  of  other 
types  of  librarians  in  regard  to  continuing  education  programs  sponsored 
by  library  schools  ?"  A partial  ansv/er  in  the  affirmative  to  this  question 
is  found  in  the  recent  study  by  Stone  (Ref.  7:208-213)  in  which  the 
respondents  (MLS  graduates  now  employed  in  all  types  of  libraries) 
made  free-response  suggestions  very  similar  to  those  presented  in  this 
study  by  the  Federal  librarians.  The  participants  in  that  study  were  in 
general  agreement  that  the  library  schools  should  focus  on  formal 
continuing  education  programs  in  areas  in  which  there  were  definite  and 
expressed  needs  by  librarians  in  the  field;  that  those  programs  should 
be  presented  in  varyii^  and  flexible  formats  which  would  meet  the 
personalized  criteria  of  practicing  librarians;  that  the  library  school 
had  a definite  responsibility  to  upgrade  and  increase  its  contacts  w-th 
its  graduates;  and  that  the  central  focus  of  all  programs  and  activities 
developed  should  be  cii  content  that  could  be  of  actual  help  to  them  in 
their  present  job  situations. 

This  chapter  completes  the  formal  analysis  of  the  questionnaires  as 
submitted  by  the  365  Federal  librarians  in  the  study.  In  the  following 
chapter  the  views  of  top-level  library  administrators  secured  through 
interviews  will  be  analyzed.  They  will  be  compared  with  the  general 
conclusions  reached  from  the  analysis  of  the  questionnaires. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 


RESEARCH  FINDINGS  FROM  THE  INTERVIEWS  WITH 
TOP-LEVEL  LIBRARY  ADMINISTRATORS 

In  the  first  six  chapters  the  findings  obtained  through  the  first  data- 
gathering  instrument,  the  questionnaire,  have  been  studied  and  analyzed. 
This  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  findings  obtained  from  the  second  data- 
gathering  instrument  used  in  this  study,  namely,  the  interviews  with  top- 
level  library  administrators. 


INTRODUCTION 

ft  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  since  there  were  only  20  of  the 
top-level  personnel  interviewed  (14  men;  6 women)  the  data  collected 
through  the  interview  cannot  be  analyzed  statistically  in  the  same  manner 
as  were  the  findings  collected  from  the  questionnaire.  There  were  only 
this  small  number  of  interviewees  because  the  total  number  of  people  in 
top-level  library  administrative  positions  (grade  15  and  above)  was  onl3’^ 

46,  as  reported  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  fall  of  1969.  A 
reflection  of  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  the  top-level  library  adminis- 
trators has  been  supported  by  actual  quotations  from  the  interviewees  to 
illuminate  further  each  concept  under  consideration. 

The  characteristics  common  to  the  twenty  interviewees  were:  (1)  they 
were  top-level  adnunistrative  personnel  in  Federal  libraries;  (2)  they 
held  a grade  level  of  GS  15  or  above;  (3)  they  were  all  from  one  to 
three  steps  of  authority  above  the  level  of  professional  librarian 
respondents  who  answered  the  questionnaire.  For  reasons  of  convenience 
and  economy,  all  of  the  interviewees,  with  the  exception  of  one,  were 
located  in  the  greater  Washington  area.  As  far  as  possible,  all  the 
agencies  represented  by  the  questionnaire  respondents  were  proportionately 
represented  in  the  interviews. 

The  method  used  to  obtain  a sample  from  the  t<^-level  administrators 
was  quota  sanq>ling  based  on  a proportionate  number  of  administrators 
for  each  category  of  positions  represented  in  the  responses  received 
from  the  practicing  librarians  who  answered  the  questionnaire.  This 
procedure  made  it  possible  to  conq)are  the  results  obtained  from  the  * 
interviews  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  questionnaire. 

ft  was  decided  at  the  outset  that  each  interviewee  would  be  asked 
questions  pertaining  to  a paittcular  type  of  position  in  order  thait  the 
answers  could  be  specific  ratter  than  too  general  in  nature.  Hence 
each  interview  centered  aremid  a paztionlar  type  of  position.  At  the 
time  of  selection  of  an  interviewee,  the  type  of  position  about  which 
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he  would  be  queried  was  also  determined.  (For  a list  of  the  positions 
about  which  interviewees  were  queried,  see  Table  5,  Chapter  II.) 

The  main  difficulty  that  was  encountered  while  the  interview  structure 
was  being  planned  was  the  question  of  how  to  eliminate  consideration  of 
the  individual  incumbent  in  the  position  about  which  the  interview  was  to 
be  conducted.  This  was  solved  by  asking  the  interviewee  at  the  start  of 
the  interview  to  think  in  terms  of  a replacement  for  the  particular  position 
about  which  he  was  being  queried.  All  of  the  interview  was  then  conducted 
with  this  hypothetical  replacement  in  mind.  This  removed  individual 
personalities  from  the  discussion  and  set  it  in  the  future  tense. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  collect  additional 
data  on  the  job  inventory.  Instead  the  questions  in  the  interview  included 
desirable  courses  and  conqietencies  needed  the  replacement  for  a 
particular  position  being  discussed.  In  addition  to  these,  several  other 
questions  of  particular  interest  to  the  curriculum  builder  pertaining  to 
post-MIS  study  were  included. 

In  conjunction  with  iLe  data  obtained  from  the  questionnaire,  these 
interviews  provide  some  feasible  guidelines  for  the  curriculum  builder 
by  throwing  li^  on  the  possible  content  and  structure  of  a post-MIS 
program. 

COURSE  NEEDS  AT  THE  POST-MIS  LEVEL  AS  PERCEIVED 
BY  THE  TOP-LEVEL  LIBRARY  ADMINISTRATORS  (INTERVIEWEES) 

The  interviewees  were  asked  about  the  courses  most  needed  at  the  post- 
master's level,  and  at  the  end  of  the  interview  they  completed  the  card 
sort  of  the  78  courses  listed  in  the  questionnaire  as  described  in 
Chapter  H.  The  objectives  of  the  card  sort  are  itemized  as  follows:  • 

(1)  To  identify  and  rank  the  courses  that  the  top-level  library  adminis- 
trators agree  are  the  most  desirable  for  post-MLS  study; 

(2)  To  compare  and  correlate  the  assessments  made  by  the  top-level 
library  administrators  (interviewees)  with  the  assessments 
made  by  the  middle  and  upper-level  respondents  in  the  question- 
naire. 

These  objectives  were  accomplished  throu^  different  methods  of  analysis, 
but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  discussion  in  this  section  is  limited 
to  courses  (as  distinguished  from  workshops),  and  is  only  comparable 
to  the  category  labelled  "Course  Now  and/or  Course  Later"  used  in 
the  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  as  described  in  Chapter  V. 
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Courses  Most  Frequently  Select >d  by  the  Interviewees, 


The  curriculum  deck  used  in  the  card  sort  contained  the  same  78  course 
titles  with  descriptive  notes  as  were  listed  for  the  respondents  in  Part  n 
of  the  questionnaire.  The  top-level  administrators  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  interviewees)  were  asked  to  examine  each  of  these  courses  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  helpfulness  to  the  replacement  in  question  in  the 
successful  performance  of  his  professional  responsibilities.  The  inter- 
viewee indicated  the  degree  of  helpfulness  by  putting  each  course  card 
in  a stack  under  one  of  the  mutually  exclusive  categories;  (1)  "Should 
Have",  (2)  "Could  Use",  or  (3)  'Don't  Really  Need". 

Fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  interviewees  indicated  the  hypothetical 
replacement  should  have  the  nine  courses  graphically  shown  in  Figure  9 
and  listed  in  Table  45. 

TABLE  45 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NINE  TOP-RANKED  COURSES 
CHECKED  IN  CATEGORIES;  "SHOULD  HAVE",  "COULD  USE", 

AND  "DON'T  REALLY  NEED"  TO  INDICATE  EDUCATION  A L 
NEEDS  OF  FEDERAL  LIBRARIANS  (GRADES  9-14)  AS  PERCEIVED 

BY  INTERVIEWEES;  1969  (N^O) 


■s 

» 

Course 
Numbei . 

Course  Title 

Should 

Have 

Could 

Use 

Don't 

Really 

Need 

% 

% 

% 

1 

9 

Human  Relations  in  Library 

Administration 

75.00 

25.00 

0.00 

2 

5 

Administrative  Policies  and 

Practices 

70.00 

20.00 

10.00 

3 

14 

Policy  Formation  and  Decision 

Making  in  Library  Organizations 

70.00 

15.00 

15.00 

4 

26 

Automation  of  Library  Piocesses 

65.00 

25.00 

10.00  1 

5 

8 

General  Management 

60.00 

35.00 

5.00 

6 

6 

Communication  Theory  and 

Processes 

55.00 

40.00 

5.00 

7 

10 

Innovation  and  Planned  Change  in 

Library  Organizations 

50.00 

45.00 

5.00 

8 

13 

Personnel  Problems  under  the 

Impact  of  Technology 

50.00 

30.00 

20.00  ‘ 

9 

15 

Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

50.00 

30.00 

20.00 

El|^  of  the  courses  selected  by  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  interviewees 
as  being  needed  at  the  post-master's  level  were  in  the  area  of  adminis- 
tration and  general  management  of  libraries.  Only  one.  Automation  of 


o 
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FIGURE  9 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  FEDERAL 
LIBRARIANS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  INTERVIEWEES:  1969 


Course 

Number  Course  Title 

9.  Human  Relations  in  Library 
Administration 


5.  iVdministrative  Policies  and 
Practices 


14.  Policy  Formation  and  Decision 

Making  in  Library  Organizations 


26.  Automation  of  Library  Processes 


8.  General  Management 


6.  Communication  Theory  and 
Processes 


10.  Innovation  and  Planned  Change  in 
Library  Organizations 


15.  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 


13.  Personnel  Problems  and  the  Impact 
of  Technology 


Per  Cent 

0 25  50  75 


0 25  50  75 


100 


75<7r 

25 

0 

70 

20 

10 

70 

15 

15 

65 

25 

10 

60 

35 

5 

55 

40 

5 

50 

45 

5 

50 

30 

20 

50 
30  * 
20 


100 


Should  Have 
Could  Use 
Not  Needed 
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Source:  Appendix  Table  XXVII 


Library  Processes,  did  not  fall  In  that  category  as  listed  in  the  y .estion- 
aaire.  Complete  data  showing  how  thfj  interviewees  sorted  the  cards  in 
these  three  categories  will  be  found  in  Appendix  Table  XXVII. 

In  order  to  achieve  a ranking  that  would  include  some  recognition  of  the 
"Could  Use"  category  into  which  curriculum  cards  had  been  placed,  a 
score  was  established  for  each  course  accordii^  to  the  group  into  which 
the  course  card  was  placed  by  the  interviewees.  The  scorii^  system  is 
e^q^lained  as  follows: 

Each  card  item  rated  as  "Should  Have  This  Course"  ...  2 points 


Each  card  item  rated  as  "Could  Use  This  Course, 

But  Not  Essential" 1 poini 


Each  card  item  rated  as  "Don't  Really  Need  This 
Course"  0 points 


The  foregoing  procedure  for  arriving  at  a weighted  score  to  use  for  the 
interviewee  rankings  was  considered  appropriate  to  the  statistical  goals 
of  the  study,  because  the  values  assigned  to  each  response  represented 
an  ordinal  relationsLip  among  the  three  possible  responses,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  card  sort  operation  as  it  was  performed  by  the 
respondents. 

On  the  basis  of  the  weighted  scores  thus  achieved  for  the  course  needs 
of  respondents  as  perceived  by  the  interviewees  , the  ten  top-ranking 
courses  (listed  by  number  and  title  as  found  in  the  questionnaire)  were: 

Rank  1 — 9.  Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 

Rank  2 — 5.  Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

Rank  3 — 8.  General  Management 


Rank  3 — 14. 


Policy  Formation  and  Decision-Making  in 
Library  Organizations 


Rank  3 — 26.  Automation  of  Library  Processes 


Rank  6 — 6, 
Rank  7 — 10. 

Rank  8 — 1. 


Communication  Theory  and  Proc^isses 

Innovation  and  Planned  Change  in  Library 

QrgaMnatfons 

Building  and  Evaluating  Library  Collections 
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Rank  8 — 13.  Personnel  Problems  binder  the  Impact  of  Techno- 
logical Change 

Rank  8 — 15.  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting. 

Examination  of  Table  45  quickly  reveals  that  the  weighted  scores  of  tLo 
course  rankings  by  the  interviewees  are  very  similar  in  content  to  the 
lasting  of  the  courses  chosen  in  the  "Should  Have"  category  by  50  p : 
cent  or  more  of  the  interviewees.  In  fact,  all  of  the  same  courses 
appear,  but  they  are  ranked  in  a sli^ly  different  order.  Also,  one 
additional  course  appears,  "Building  and  Evaluating  Library  Colleoti  - 
which  was  placed  in  the  "Should  Have"  category  by  45  per  cent  of  the 
interviewees. 


Comparison  of  the  Ranking  of  Courses  Made  by  Interviewees  and 
Questionnaire  Respondents. 

In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  relationship  between  the  ranking 
the  courses  by  the  interviewees  and  by  the  questionnaire  respondents, 
the  rankings  obtained  from  the  weighted  scores  of  the  interviewees  were 
correlated  with  the  "Course  Now  and/or  Course  Later"  rankings  of  all 
the  365  questionnaire  respondents  and  with  the  administrative  and  no  i- 
administrative  respondents  with  the  following  results: 


Correlation 

Rankings  of  Courses  by  Interviewees  with:  Coefficient 

(1)  The  "Course  Now  and/or  Course  Later"  rankings 

of  all  the  365  questionnaire  respondents  0. 64 

(2)  The  "Course  Now  and/or  Course  Later"  rankings 
of  Hie  administrative  respondents  to  the 

questionnaire  0.66 


(3)  The  "Course  Now  and/or  Course  Later"  rankings 
of  the  non-administrative  respondents  to  . 
questionnaire  0.48 


The  four  lists  of  assessments  of  course  rankings  used  to  compute  the 
correlation  coefficients  are  presented  in  Appendix  Table  XXVHI. 


The  correlation  coefficients  calculated  above  reflect  the  degree  of 
concurrence  between  the  different  rankings.  The  correlation  bet  ween 
the  rankings  by  the  interviewees  and  the  respondents  is  not  as  high  as 
mi^  be  expected.  This  only  shows  the  importance  of  a separate 
survey  of  top-level  administrators. 
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The  correlation  between  the  ranking  of  fihe  interviewees  and  the  respon- 
dents who  were  administrators  is  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  above 
correlation,  although  it  could  have  been  ejq>ected  to  be  larger  because  of 
similarity  in  types  cf  jobs,  even  though  at  different  levels.  However, 
the  correlation  between  the  rankings  by  the  interviewees  and  the  respon- 
dents who  are  non-^idministrators  is  smaller  in  magnitude  as  compared 
to  the  other  two  correlations.  This,  too,  was  expected  because  of  the 
differences  in  their  types  of  jobs. 

Examination  of  Appendix  Table  XXVHI  reveals  that  in  many  instances  the 
opinions  of  the  interviewees  have  closely  coincided  with  the  view  of  the 
questionnaire  respondents.  However,  in  other  instances,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  interviewees  have  placed  a different  value  judgment  on 
some  of  the  courses  relative  to  the  post-master's  program  than  did  the 
respondents  to  the  questionnaire.  Discussion  of  the  most  significant 

of  these  similarities  and  differences  relative  to  individual  courses 
follows. 

Comparative  Rankings  of  Administration  and  Management  Courses.  As 
one  basis  for  comparing  rankings,  all  the  13  courses  listed  in  the  course 
area  entitled  "Administration  and  General  Management  of  Libraries" 
(Que^onnaire,  Part  II,  questions  5-17,  page  7)  were  Usted  side  by 
side  in  Table  46  and  the  two  sets  of  rankings  compared. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  13  courses,  the  ranking  by  the  inter- 
viewees for  nine  courses  was  higher  than  that  for  the  respondents,  and 
in  four  of  them  it  was  appreciably  higher.  In  two  courses,  the  ranking 
remained  the  same.  In  three  courses  the  ranking  by  the  interviewees 
was  lower,  but  in  only  two  of  them  was  it  appreciably  so.  To  what 
do  these  findings  add  up  ? The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 

this  comparison  of  rankings  within  the  administration  and  management 
course  areas. 

(1)  From  the  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  fi*om  the  questionnaire,  the 
importance  of  the  courses  in  administration  was  clear,  but  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  interviewees  it  is  now  found  that  the  adminis- 
tration courses  are  considered  even  more  important  for  inclusion 
in  a post-MLS  program.  In  some  cases  the  higher  ranking  given 
some  courses  is  so  pronounced  and  sufficiently  backed  up  by  data 
obtained  from  the  interview  proper  that  it  would  seem  such  course 
or  course  content  should  be  seriously  considered  tor  inclusion 

in  a post-MLS  program  even  thou^  the  rankings  of  the  questionnaire 
respondents  standing  alone  mi^it  not  seem  to  warrant  such  inclusion. 

(2)  The  perspective  of  the  top-level  administrators  in  relation  to  a 
specific  job  is  different  from  that  of  the  librarians  at  the  middle 
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TABLE  46 

RAl'JiaNG  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  COURSES 
TO  INDICATE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  FEDERAL  LIBRARIANS 
(GRADES  9-14)  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  INTERVIEWEES  COMPARED 
TO  RANKING  ACCORDING  TO  CATEGORY  "COURSE  NOW 
AND/OR  COURSE  LATER"  BY  ALL  RESPONDENTS:  1969 


u 

0 

1 

Z Course  Title 

o 

CO 

u 

§ 

o 

Ranking  by  1 

Interviewees  H 

(N=20)  1 

Course  Now  and/  j 
or  Course  Later 
Rankings  by  Re-  ! 

spondents(N=365) 

Difference 

9.  Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 

1 

6 

+ 5 

5.  Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

2 

5 

+ 3 

8.  General  Management 

3 

8 

+ 5 

14.  Policy  Formation  and  Decision  Making 

3 

53 

+50 

6.  Communication  Theory  and  Processes 

6 

17 

+11 

10.  Innovation  and  Planned  Chaise  in  Library 

Organizations 

7 

48 

+41 

13.  Personnel  Problems  under  the  Impact  of 

Technological  Change 

8 

14 

+ 6 

15.  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

8 

8 

0 

7.  Design  of  Library  Organizations 

11 

11 

0 

12.  Personnel  Administration  in  Libraries 

15 

13 

- 2 

17.  Theories  of  Organization  and  Management 

15 

48 

+33 

16.  Public  Administration 

28 

62 

+34 

11.  Management  of  Records  Systems  in  the 

Library 

56 

38 

-18 

and  upper  level.  The  administrator  seemed  to  look  at  a job  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  mission  of  the  library  system,  and  tended  to 
attach  more  importance  to  the  administrative  and  management 
portion  of  the  position  from  his  vantage  point  than  did  the  individual 
librarian,  who,  perhaps,  did  not  see  exactly  where  his  individual 
job  fit  administratively  into  the  total  mission  and  goals  of  the 
library. 

(3)  The  top-level  administrators  ranked  the  course  "Innovation  and 
Planned  Change  in  Library  Organizations"  much  hi^er  than  did 
the  questionnaire  respondents.  The  interviewee  from  his  broader 


^As  before,  the  term  "Respondent"  will  continue  to  mean  "questionnaire 
respondent"  throughout  the  report. 


experience  and  perspective  tended  to  see  that  a substantial  part  of 
management  Involves  the  responsibility  for  continual  innovation 
and  for  taking  the  lead  in  bringii^  about  changes,  and  therefore 
rated  the  course  much  hi^er  (7  as  compared  to  48)  than  did  the 
questionnaire  respondents.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
librarian  returning  for  a post- MLS  program  basically  needs  to  be 
shown  or  taught  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  continual  adaptation 
to  change  as  well  as  recognition  of  the  ways  consensus  for  change 
can  be  achieved  and  implemented  within  the  library  system. 

In  their  response,  the  top-level  administrators  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  and  anxious  to  do  somethii^  to  correct  the  lethargy  toward  change 
that  has  characterized  the  profession,  and  seemed  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  statement  of  Bundy  and  Wasserman  that: 

Progress  in  librarianship  is  made  by  only  a relatively 
small  number.  Innovation  remains  on  trial  when  it 
should  be  encouraged.  The  field  stands  conservative 
and  deeply  rooted  in  the  past  at  a time  when  such  a 
stance  exposes  it  to  danger.  (Ref.  5) 

(4)  The  greatest  difference  in  ranking  in  the  administrative  course 
area  was  in  the  difference  in  rankings  by  the  interviewees  as 
compared  to  the  questionnaire  respondents  on  the  course  entitled 
"Policy  Formation  and  Decision  Making".  (Rank  3 by  the  top- 
level  administrators;  rank  53  by  the  questionnaire  respondents.) 

The  top-level  administrator,  not  only  in  his  high  ranking  of  this 
course  in  decision  making,  but  iu  the  interview  itself,  frequently 
referred  to  the  importance  of  decision  making  and  that  part  that 
the  person  in  the  job  about  which  he  was  interviewed  had  in 
decision  making,  and  to  the  fact  that  so  often  knowledge  in  this 
area  was  lacking.  The  top-level  administrator  saw  decision 
making  in  terms  of  informed  and  debated  views  that  needed  to  be 
presented  as  logical  and  feasible  alternatives  before  any  decision 
could  be  made;  of  matching  resources  with  priorities;  of  being 
able  to  make  compromises;  of  recognizing  that  it  is  primarily  a 
group  process,  and  seldom  the  task  of  an  all  powerful  individual 
working  alone.  The  respondents,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  not 
to  see  decision  makii^  in  its  multi-faceted  aspects . 

(5)  The  importance  that  the  top-level  administrators  placed  on  theory 
seemed  to  be  grounded  in  their  observation  that  managerial  actions 
of  librarians  were  very  often  based  only  on  past  experience,  which 
might  be  very  inadequate,  or  on  hunches,  rather  than  on  theories 
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which  have  been  developed,  researched  and  tested.  Tl'o  top-lev(‘l 
; Iministrator  snw  that  theory  and  practice  were  insep  ir-  blo  and 
luiiienti  d the  lad  11. nt  so  manv  librarians  had  never  1..mI  any  bad  - 
or  traininj^  on  the  theory  ol  organization  and  management 
w!i  vhich  to  base  their  practices. 

unpor’ance  >1  'i'ublic  Adminisi  ration”  seemed  to  be  relatecJ  b. 

: !,.  minds  ol  th('  top-level  administrators  to  gaining  nn  nnderstandia 
• i.  i-  <‘\iern:il  emironment  — especially  the  govern r.’i'ntal  fran. 
uork  within  which  the  librarian  has  to  work  as  a part  of  the  sub- 
■ 'd('m  of  his  agency.  They  saw  the  library  not  as  an  isolated 
unii,  but  as  an  impoilant  segment  in  the  total  governn^mtal  fran. 
«\ork.  One  administrator  expressed  it  this  way; 

I very  strongly  believe  that  a good  course  in  public 
administration  would  be  desirable  at  the  post- MLS  level. 
t>ne  :hing  vou're  not  prepared  for  from  your  library 
training  is  the  real  problem  of  working  in  a framework 
of  Congressional  delays  in  appropriation,  the  need  to 
respond  rapidly  with  long^-range  programs;  the  necessity 
of  meeting  the  requirements  of  higher  administration, 
but  the  inability  to  do  really  any  concrete  meaningful 
short-range  planning  because  of  a lack  of  authorization 
for  appropriation. 

1 he  mu'stionnairc  respondents,  even  as  stated  by  the  interviewee 
l oi  I abiM  p.  did  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  this  broader 
out  loo!.,  nor  .«eem  to  realize  llie  real  problems  that  they  would 
need  lo  taee  in  this  area  as  thev  move  up  in  the  organizational 
hierarchy  of  the  library. 

’’Communication  Theory  and  Processes'’  was  also  ranked  consid- 
erabl\  higher  by  the  top-level  administrator  than  by  the  question- 
naire respondent  (Hank  6 compared  to  17).  The  importance  of 
•ompumication  skills  in  the  mind  of  the  top-level  administrator 
- r.Tlofted  not  only  in  his  ranking  of  this  course,  but  also  in 
ivpi  iled  comments  by  a majority  of  the  interviewees  that  librari  '' 
l.ip  !cm;mds  .Mdll  in  communications,  perhaps  to  a greater  cxter.l 
than  any  other  single  skill.  Unfortunately  the  top-level 
.idminist  rnlors  found  these  skills  weak  or  lacking  among  librarian‘s 

According  to  m^n^•  of  the  top-level  administrators,  the  librarian'.^ 

, . Dii.nlishment  may  depend  largely  on  his  ability  to  communie 
with  others  — in  writing  and  orally  — to  gather  needed  facts  and 
views;  to  put  these  in  terms  that  the  user,  or  an  agency  official, 
or  a Congressman,  can  understand:  to  persuade  subordinates  of 
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the  wisdom  of  following  certain  courses  of  action;  to  be  able  to 
sell  the  library's  program  to  users,  agency  officials,  bosses; 
to  put  needed  data  in  a form  that  his  superior  can  use  effectively 
for  decision  making  purposes;  to  win  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  library's  program  throughout  the  agency;  and  to  gain  support 
for  raising  the  library's  budget. 

The  importance  of  communicatica  skills  in  relation  to  serving  the 
user  was  stated  forcefully  by  one  of  the  interviewees  in  these  terms: 

It  is  essential  to  understand  that  the  core  of  success  in  a 
library,  if  you  had  to  take  one  element,  is  the  degree  of 
communication  between  the  user  and  the  librarian  — this 
is  the  core.  Unless  you  have  that,  the  house  collapses 
on  you.  This  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  elements;  I 
would  make  this  a critical  point  above  everything  else. 

Commenting  on  the  common  lack  of  communication  skills  among 
librarians,  one  interviewee  stated: 

All  these  people  [librarians]  suffer  from  almost  the  same 
weakness.  They've  never  really  learned  how  to  communicate. 
It's  an  odd  thing  that  people  in  the  business  of  transferring 
information  are  the  poorest  communicators  that  I've  ever 
run  into.  They  are  neither  able  to  communicate  upward, 
nor  are  they  able  to  communicate  downward.  The  chief 
complaint  that  I get  from  the  lower  level  of  employees 
is:  "We  really  don't  know  what  the  boss  wants.  We  want 
to  do  what  he  wants;  we  want  to  do  the  best  possible  job,  but 
nobody  tells  us  what  to  do. " This  is  the  principal  problem 
everywhere  I have  been  . They  just  are  unable  to  communi- 
cate — they  can't  do  it  verbally,  and  they  can't  do  it  in 
writing. 

In  summary,  the  top-level  administrators  saw  skill  in  communi- 
cation as  a competency  which  could  and  should  be  improved  and 
strengthened  through  post-MLS  courses. 

(8)  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  course  in  "Human  Relations 
in  Library  Administration"  ranked  first  with  the  interviewees, 
and  sixth  with  the  questionnaire  respondents.  The  importance 
that  the  administrators  attached  to  this  course  is  further  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  both  ways  of  ranking  the  results  of  the  card 
sort  performed  by  the  interviewees,  "Human  Relations"  ranked 
first.  Also,  the  top-level  administrators  put  this  course  into 
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the  "Should  Have"  group  by  a higher  percentage  than  any  of  the  other 
78  courses;  it  was  the  only  course  not  put  into  the  "Do  Not  Need" 
column  by  any  of  the  interviewees.  Further,  it  is  interesting  to 
point  out  that  aftex’  the  courses  on  automation,  it  was  the  first 
choice  of  the  142  questionnaire  respondents  who  stated  that  they 
would  return  for  a post- MLS  program,  Tt  would  seem  that  regard- 
less of  how  the  data  were  analyzed,  this  course  should  be  a 
prime  candidate  for  inclusion  in  a post- MLS  program. 

Comparative  Rankir^s  Relative  to  the  Automation  Courses.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  difference  in  rankings  was  between  the  interviewees  and 
the  questionnaire  respondents  in  the  area  of  automation, as  shown  in 
Table  47. 

TABLE  47 

RANKING  OF  AUTOMATION  COURSES  TO  INDICATE  EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS  OF  FEDERAL  LIBRARIANS  (GRADES  9-14)  AS  PERCEIVED 
BY  INTERVIEWEES  COMPARED  TO  RANKING  BY 
ALL  RESPONDENTS:  1969 


Course 

Number 

Course  Name^ 

Ranking  by 
Interviewees 

Ranking  by 

Questionnaire 

Respondents 

Difference 

26. 

Automation  of  Library  Processes 

3 

1 

- 2 

27. 

Information  Processing  on  Computers 

12 

3 

- 9 

28. 

Information  Retrieval  Systems 

19 

2 

-17 

Further,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  "Automation  of  Library  Processes" 
was  ranked  first  (listed  first  in  the  "Should  Have"  stack  of  cards)  by 
only  two  of  the  interviewees,  and  30  per  cent  of  the  interviewees  did  not 
even  include  it  in  their  " Should  Have"  group.  The  percentage  distribution 

iThe  courses  were  described  in  the  questionnaire  as  follows: 

AUTOMATION 

26.  Automation  of  Library  Processes:  Application  of  computer 
technology  to  library  processes. 

27.  Information  Processing  on  Computers;  The  functions  per- 
formed,and  oi^anization  of  computers;  principles  of 
programming  and  symbol  manipulation. 

28.  Information  Retrieval  Systems:  Structure  and  operation  of 
information  systems,  including  question  analysis,  search 
strategy,  thesaurus  construction. 
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of  the  three  automation  courses  in  the  three  categories  of  the  card 
sort  is  shownin  Table  48. 


TABLE  48 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AUTOMATION  COURSES  TO 
INDICATE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  FEDERAL  LIBRARIANS  (GRADES 
•-14)  AS  PEP.CEIVED  BY  INTERVIEWEES: 1968  (N=20) 

A 


Ranking  | 

o % 

oz 

Course  Title^ 

Should 

Have 

Could 

Use 

Don't 
Really  * 
Need 

% 

% 

% 

4 

26. 

Automation  of  Library  Processes 

65.00 

25.00 

10.00 

21 

27. 

Information  Processing  on 

Computers 

30.00 

60.00 

10.00 

21 

28. 

Information  Retrieval  Systems 

30.00 

50.00 

20.00 

These  statistics  seem  to  reflect  a different  outlook  toward  training  in 
automation  on  the  part  of  the  interviewees  than  was  found  among  the 
respondents  to  the  questionnaire.  All  three  courses  in  automation, 
as  indicated  in  Table  29 , were  ranked  hi^  by  the  respondents  (ranks 
1,  2,  and  3);  however,  only  "Automation  of  Library  Processes"  (rank  4) 
is  given  atop  ranking  by  the  interviewees,  while  'Tnformation  Processing 
on  Computers"  and  "Information  Retrieval  Systems"  have  a considerably 
lower  priority  (rank  21). 

Careful  observation  reveals  that  these  two  lower  ranking  courses  are 
more  closely  allied  with  information  science  than  with  Ubrary  science, 
and  it  may  be  the  interviewees  made  this  distinction  between  the 
two  areas.  The  interviewees  did  not  completely  eliminate  "Information 
Processing  on  Computers"  and  '^Information  Retrieval  Systems"  as 
possible  courses  at  the  post-MlB  level,  but  they  did  not  give  them  a 
high  priority,  whereas  the  respondents  seemed  to  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  them.  From  this,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  interviewees  really 
distinguish  between  information  science  and  library  science,  but  they 
certainly  give  lower  priority  to  the  two  courses  in  automation  which 
are  more  closely  oriented  to  information  science. 

Essentially,  the  opinion  of  the  interviewees  toward  training  in 
automation  was  summed  up  by  one  of  them  as  follows: 


ISee  footnote,  page  2?1. 


I think  many  schools  have  been  a little  misled  about  what  the 
librarian  should  know  about  automation,  librarians  need  to 
have  an  understanding  of  what  the  total  library  system  is  and 
how  automation  can  help  information  flow  through  that  system 
and  increase  the  service  output,  but  they  shouldn't  have  to 
worry  or  become  eiqiert  in  how  to  use  computers  themselves. 

They  don't  need  to  be  able  to  write  a program  — that  is  a 
very  specialized  skill  and  properly  should  be  left  to  those  trained 
to  write  programs  --  they  need  to  know  what  kind  of 
information  to  communicate  to  a programmer,  a systems  designer, 
and  a systems  analyst  in  order  to  develop  an  improved  flow  of 
information  or  improve  library  processes. 

The  fact  that  this  attitude  predominated  among  the  interviewees  is 
borne  out  in  the  statistics.  S should  be  noted  that  two  of  the 
interviewees  thou^it  it  was  not  necessary  to  offer  any  courses  in 
automation  at  the  post-MlJS  level  at  all.  Their  opinion  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  they  thou^  a good  basic  course  should  be  offered  at  the 
MLS  level  and  that  thereafter  the  librarian  would  be  able  to  get  the 
additional  knowledge  he  needed  in  this  area  throu^  on-the-job 
training  and/or  throu^  attendance  at  an  occasional  workshop  or 
seminar  which  would  keep  him  abreast  of  the  latest  developments 
in  the  field. 

As  the  more  eiqserienced,  top-level  administrators  felt  that  the  need 
for  courses  in  automation  was  considerably  less  than  that  indicated 
by  the  questionnaire  respondents,  the  interviewees  were  queried 
about  their  reaction  to  the  heavy  demand  of  the  questionnaire  respon- 
dents for  all  the  automation  courses  listed.  They  gave  such  answers 
as: 


They  are  afraid  that  they  will  need  all  the  knowledge  and  skills 
they  think  may  be  in  these  courses. 

They  want  to  be  ready  when  the  day  comes  that  they  may  need 
the  content  of  those  courses,  ft  is  an  antidote  to  fear.  They 
are  afraid  they  may  need  them,  althou^  they  don't  really 
need  them  in  their  jobs  today. 

Other  interviewees  offered  the  theory  that  perhaps  the  reason  automation 
was  so  heavily  checked  was  that  since  it  now  seems  the  popular  thing 
to  do,  they  wanted  to  get  on  the  bandwagon  of  automation  skills;  none 
wanted  to  be  left  behind. 

Comparative  Rankings  of  Selected  Specialized  Library  Courses.  As 
the  ba£is  for  comparing  the  rankings  of  selected  specialized  library 
courses,  the  following  comparative  rankings  are  given. 
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TABLE  49 

RANKING  OF  SELECTED  SPECIALIZED  LIBRARY  COURSES  TO 
INDICATE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  FEDERAL  LIBRARIANS 
(GRADES  9-14)  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  INTERVIEWEES  COMPARED 
TO  RANKING  ACCORDING  TO  CATEGORY  "COURSE  NOW 
AND/OR  COURSE  LATER"  BY  ALL  RESPONDENTS:  1969 


Course  Number 

n 

8 

H 

09 

o 

H 

£ 

o* 

Ranking  by 

Interviewees 

(N=20) 

Course  Now  and/ 
or  Course  Later 
Rankings  by  Re- 
spondent s ( N=3  65) 

Difference 

1.  Building  and  Evaluating  Library 

Collections 

8 

38 

+30 

3.  Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and 

Selection  of  Non-Book  Materials 

12 

17 

+ 5 

19.  Administration  of  the  Special 

Federal  Library 

38 

4 

-34 

73.  Oirganization  and  Administration  of 

Reference  l^stems 

32 

10 

-22 

77.  Research  Development  in  Libraries 

32 

36 

+ 4 

78.  Statistical  Theory  and  the  Interpre- 

tation of  St.  tistical  Data  for 

Researching 

45 

50 

+ 5 

76.  Oj[)erations  Research  in  Library 

Management 

24 

42 

+18 

Looking  at  these  statistics,  we  are  again  faced  with  the  question,  "What 
do  they  mean  in  the  li^  of  course  offerings  at  the  post-master's  level?" 


The  following  paragraphs  suggest  some  possible  implications  for  the 
curriculum  builder  especially  when  these  rankings  are  further 
interpreted  by  comments  of  the  interviewees. 

(1)  In  examining  this  comparative  list  of  rankings  for  a group  of 
specialized  libraiy  courses,  the  most  noticeable  difference  in 
rankings  is  between  the  interviewees  and  the  respondents  in 
relation  to  the  course  on  the  "Administration  of  the  Special 
Federal  Library",  which  in  the  questionnaire  was  listed  under  the 
area  cluster  entitled,  "Administration  of  l^cial  Types  of  Library 
Services'.'. 
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After  the  three  courses  in  automation,  this  course,  *The  Administration 
of  the  Special  Federal  Library”,  was  most  frequently  checked  by  the 
respondents  (Rank  4);  peihaps  because  it  seemed  to  embody  the  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  their  administrative  and  management  skills  within  the 
bounds  of  a course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interviewees  rated  this 
course  much  lower,  periiaps  because  they  felt  that  the  knowledge  and  skills 
of  library  management  are  the  same  for  any  type  of  library.  If  the 
interviewees  considered  management  the  central  process  which  is  the 
same  in  any  type  of  organization,  they  probably  saw  no  practical  reason 
for  such  specificity. 

In  fact,  some  interviewees  stated  that  the  things  that  make  the  Federal 
library  distinctly  different  in  some  of  its  specialized  features  such  as 
procurement,  should  be  properly  learned  on  the  job.  tt  was  felt  by  the 
interviewees  the  administrative  courses  offered  at  the  post-ML£ 
level  should  be  of  a depth  and  content  and  caliber  that  would  be  basically 
applicable  to  any  t3q)e  of  library.  A further  point  made  was  that  every 
t3fpe  of  library  is  represented  within  the  Federal  library  complex,  (kie 
said,  for  example: 

I ckmt  really  see  the  need  to  concentrate  just  on  the  '^Federal” 
library  in  a course  in  the  post-Ml£  curriculum.  Federal  libraries 
as  a group  an*  not  that  different  from  special  libraries  as  a vdiole 
—they  are  just  one  type  of  special  library.  They  all  operate  with- 
in the  framework  of  a larger  oi^anization.  There  are  just  as  many 
differences  among  Federal  libraries  as  [there  are  among]  essy  other 
group  of  special  libraries. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  educators  (ei^bt  to 
two)  in  the  lilley  study  recommended  that  a related  course  — *The 
Administration  of  the  Scientific  Information  Center”  — be  offered  as 
a separate  entity  at  the  master's  level.  The  rationale  for  this  seemed 
to  be  concerned  with  the  scientist.  The  respondents  in  that  stuihr  felt 
that  an  organization  that  is  different  from  that  of  business  is  needed 
where  research  scientists  are  working.  Lilley  stated  it  this  way,  "The 
difierence  in  organization,  however,  is  not  only  to  accommodate  the 
scientist,  but  because  the  organization  needs  his  increased  productivity.  ” 
(Ref.  18  :208) 

The  same  rationale  that  led  those  interviewed  to  affix  a much  lower 
priority  to  "The  Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library”  seemed 
to  apply  to  the  course  entitled  "Qiganization  and  Administration  of 
Reference  Systems",  which  was  ranked  32  by  the  interviewees  as  compared 
to  a rank  of  10  by  the  questionnaire  respondents.  In  the  reasoning  of  the 
interviewees,  basic  courses  in  organization  and  administration  would 
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apply  to  a reference  system  as  well  as  to  any  other  system,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  separate  out  this  particular  type  of  service 
for  a special  course. 

(2)  The  interviewees  evaluated  the  course  "Building  and  Evaluating 
Library  Collections"  much  hi^er  than  did  the  questionnaire 
respondents  (rank  of  8 compared  to  a rank  of  38).  As  one  inter- 
viewee phrased  it,  "I  like  to  think  in  terms  of  collection-development 
in  which  the  person  responsible  translates  successful  book  selection 
into  a development  program  that  will  benefit  the  whole  library. " 

"The  Acquisition  and  Selection  of  Non-Book  Materials"  rated  consid- 
erably hi^er  in  the  minds  of  the  questionnaire  respondents,  but  it 
still  lagged  a bit  behind  the  value  assessment  placed  on  it  as  a 
course  at  the  post-MLS  level  by  the  interviewees  (rank  of  15  compared 
to  a rank  of  17  for  the  questionnaire  respondents).  Several  of  the 
administrators  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  library's  increasing 
its  acquisition  of  non-book  materials,  especially  audio-visuals. 

One  commented: 

We  have  got  to  bring  to  the  library  an  awareness  that 
books  and  periodicals  are  basic,  but  not  all  inclusive 
in  the  library's  collection.  Audio-visuals  are  here  to 
stay  and  must  be  used  in  the  library,  not  in  a vacuum, 
but  in  conjuction  with  our  other  collections. 

ft  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  questionnaire  respondents  recognized 
the  need  for  additional  training  in  acquisition  of  non-book  materials 
as  well  as  in  building  and  evaluating  library  collections  generally. 

They  felt,  however,  that  these  added  concepts  were  best  offered 
throu^  the  workshop  format,  ranking  the  course  "Building  and 
Evaluating  Library  Collections"  second,  and  "Current  Practices  in 
Acquisition  and  Selection  of  Non-Book  Materials"  fourth  in  the 
workshop  format. 

(3)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  library  leaders  like  Joeckel  (Ref.  13), 

as  far  back  as  1939  emphasized  the  value  of  using  applied  research  as 
an  active  management  tool  in  libraries,  and  in  spite  of  an  increase  in 
recent  literature  and  conference  programs  emphasizing  this  concept, 
it  was  apparent  both  from  the  replies  of  the  interviewees  and  from  the 
respondents  that  the  value  of  applied  research  within  the  library  had 
not  been  widely  accepted  by  them.  In  fact,  one  of  the  interviewees, 
seeing  this  deficiency  stated: 
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I don’t  think  we  do  nearly  as  much  research  in  our  libraries 
as  we  should.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  we're  vulnerable 
when  they  say,  "Well,  really,  is  librarianship  a profession? 

Are  you  really  professional  people  ?" 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  apparent  that  neither  the  interviewees  nor  the 
questionnaire  respondents  give  a hi^  priority  to  research  as  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  at  the  post-master's  level,  it  can  be  sur- 
mised that  both  the  groups  believe  in  a separate  or  differentiated 
type  of  training  for  the  practical  administrator  and/or  practicing 
librarian  as  compared  to  the  librarian  who  is  returning  to  take 
further  postgraduate  work  in  order  to  do  research  or  to  teach. 

As  research  was  not  rated  hi^ly  among  the  interviewees  and  the 
respondents,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  course  entitled  "Statistical 
Theory  and  Interpretation  of  Statistical  Data  for  Researching"  did 
not  rate  high  with  either  group,  although  it  received  a higher 
ranking  &om  the  interviewees  than  from  the  questionnaire  respon- 
dents. Several  interviewees  spoke,  however,  of  the  value  that 
statistics  could  l^e  to  the  profession.  One  implied  that  the  reason 
research  was  not  accorded  a hi^  priority  was  the  fact  that  librar- 
ians did  not  have  an  adequate  concept  of  the  use  of  statistics  > and, 
believing  that  this  was  necessary  for  competent  research  in  applied 
situations  in  the  library,  assiduously  shied  away  from  such  research 
efforts.  He  stated  it  this  way: 

There  should  be  no  question;  there  should  be  at  least  an 
elective  course  in  statistics  availaiie  at  the  MLS  level. 

I don't  think  that  every  person  who  works  in  a library 
should  know  statistics,  but  I do  think  that  a lot  of  pe<^le 
need  to  know  a lot  more  of  statistical  research  methods  - - 
not  at  a hi^  level,  but  at  least  at  a level  which  gives  them 
confidence  to  experiment.  From  teaching  in  a library 
school,  I know  that  lots  of  our  library  students  know 
nothing  in  this  area  (probably  as  hi^  as  90  per  cent) . 

It  was  difficult  for  them  to  even  read  library  literature 
that  included  any  statistical  concepts,  let  along  litera- 
ture from  other  disciplines.  If  we  hope  to  make  applied 
research  a common  experience  in  libraries,  students 
must  have  at  least  an  elementary  introduction  to  statistical 
methods. 

Several  of  the  interviewees  stated  that  they  thought  statistics  should 
be  interwoven  into  nearly  all  the  administration  courses,  that 
problems  or  simulated  exercises  should  be  provided  that  would 
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necessarily  Involve  the  use  of  statistics,  and  that  this  would  be  a 
better  form  of  training  than  having  statistics  offered  as  a separate 
course  at  the  post-MLS  level. 

However,  when  the  course  "Operations  Research  in  Library  Manage  - 
ment" was  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  interviewees  gave  an 
appreciably  higher  ranking  to  it  than  to  "Statistical  Theory  and  Inter- 
pretation of  Statistical  Data  for  Researching".  This  would  seem  to 
support  the  view,  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  minds  of  practicing 
library  administrators,  most  post-master’s  courses  should  be 
professionally  oriented  to  on-the-job  rather  than  to  research  situ- 
ations. In  this  particular  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  interviewees 
felt  that  "Operations  Research  in  Library  Management"  would  have 
more  job  applications  for  practicing  librarians  than  would  "St^istical 
Theory. . . ",  which  presumably  (at  least  to  the  interviewees)  is 
oriented  more  toward  research  use. 

Comparative  Rankings  of  Courses  Related  to  the  Subject  Area  of 
Information  Science.  Just  as  the  administration  and  the  automation  ^ 
courses  were  singled  out  and  analyzed  by  comparing  rankings,  in  this^^ 
section  courses  from  the  questionnaire  related  to  the  area  of  inforraaiion 
science  are  presented  with  comparative  rankings.  An  examination  of 
these  comparative  rankings,  as  presented  in  Table  50,  reveals  that 
for  all  the  courses  the  rankings  by  the  interviewees  were 
less  than  the  corresponding  rankings  given  by  the  respondents.  This 
situation  is  almost  the  reverse  of  the  case  with  the  administrative  course.^, 
where  the  rankings  for  the  interviewees  were,  in  almost  all  cases,  higher 
than  those  of  the  respondents.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  as  far  as 
these  courses  related  to  information  science  are  concerned,  the  inter- 
viewees as  a group  gave  them  a lower  priority  than  the  respondents  did. 

One  explanation  for  this  could  be  that  the  interviewees  were  ^swering 
in  regard  to  one  particular  type  of  position,  and  for  the  position  discussed 
they  saw  little  need  for  courses  in  information  science  at  the  post- 
master’s level.  Another  explanation  mi^  be,  as  was  suggested  in  the 
section  comparing  the  automation  rankings,  that  the  interviewees  felt 
that  skills  involving  high  specialization  in  information  science  techniques 
such  as  systems  design  and  programming  were  better  performed  by 
specialists  brought  into  the  library  for  that  purpose,  and  that  such 
functions  did  not  constitute  the  role  of  the  librarian.  Further,  in 
some  of  the  libraries  represented,  much  of  this  type  of  responsibility 
is  concentrated  in  a centralized  office,  and  the  librarian  in  the  field 
has  little  direct  involvement. 
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TABLE  50 

RANKING  OF  COURSES  RELATED  TO  THE  SUBJECT  AREA  OF 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE  TO  INDICATE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF 
FEDERAL  LIBRARIANS  (GRADES  9-14)  AS  PERCEIVED  BY 
INTERVIEWEES  COMPARED  TO  RANKING  ACCORDING  TO  CATEGORY 
'•COURSE  NOW  AND/OR  COURSE  LATER"  BY  ALL  RESPONDENTS:  1969 


Course  Mumber ^ 

n 

§ 

GO 

O 

H 

5* 

Ranking  by 

Interviewees 

(N=20) 

Course  Now  and/ 
or  Course  Later 

Rankings  by  Re- 
spondents (N=365) 

Difference  i 

t 

57.  The  Scope  of  Information  Science 

51 

17 

-34 

94.  Systems  Analysis  in  Information  Science 

51 

22 

-29 

54.  Equipment  and  Instrumentation 

61 

53 

- 8 

55.  Linguistics  and  Information  Science 

61 

42 

-19 

60.  Cybernetics  and  Society 

67 

56 

-11 

56.  Mathematical  Techniques  for  Information 

Science 

69 

42 

-27 

22.  hiformation  Center  Administration 

71 

22 

-49 

ANALYSIS  BY  COURSE  AREAS  OF  THE  MOST  NEEDED  SKILLS 
AND  COMPETENCIES  AT  THE  POST-MASTER’S  LEVEL  AS 
PERCEIVED  BY  THE  INTERVIEWEES 

Scope  of  the  Presentation. 

The  data  presented  thus  far  in  this  chapter  giveh  a summary  of  the  types 
of  courses  the  top-level  administrators  consid^^^red  most  important 
for  inclusion  at  the  post-MI<S  level,  and  compares  them  with  the  highest 
priortty  courses  as  suggested  by  the  questionnaire  respondents.  The 
ghle^  differences  in  the  priority  ratings  between  Hie  interviewees  and 
the  questionnaire  respondents  have  also  been  discussed. 

Another  purpose,  however,  for  interviewing  these  top-level  administrators 
was  to  oMain  suggestions  about  the  content  and  structure  of  courses  which 
are  to  be  tau^  at  the  post-master's  level.  This  data  provides  additional 
information  for  the  research  team  in  Phase  n of  the  project  in  determining 
behavioral  objectives,  and  in  developing  specifications  for  model  courses 
for  a post-master's  program.  The  opinions  of  the  interviewees,  therefore. 
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stressing  skills  and  practices  they  recommended  for  inclusion  in  post- 
MLS  education,  add  an  extra  dimension  to  the  whole  study  and  comple- 
ment the  job  inventory  section  of  the  questionnaire. 

This  extra  dimension  was  accomplished  by  asking  the  interviewees  to 
list  the  skills  and  competencies  over  and  above  those  achieved  at  the 
master’s  level  which  they  felt  were  necessary  to  perform  more  efficiently 
the  job  about  which  they  were  being  queried.  As  the  object  of  the 
project  is  building  courses,  and  since  these  skills  and  competencies  are 
to  be  translated  or  incorporated  into  terminal  behavioral  course  objectives, 
the  data  was  analyzed  from  the  point  of  view  of  three  broad  area  clusters 
of  courses:  (1)  administration;  (2)  automation;  and  (3)  specialized  library 
courses.  Most  of  the  skills  and  competencies  suggested  by  the  interviewees 
fell  in  the  first  two  areas.  This  in  itself  is  an  indication  of  the  degree  of 
importance  they  attached  to  the  administration  and  automation  activities 
of  the  librarian. 

In  the  following  sections  the  interviewees’  suggestions  regarding  skills 
and  competencies  are  presented  largely  in  their  own  words  under  the 
broad  areas  of  administration  and  management,  automation,  and  courses 
in  specialized  subject  areas.  A note  of  caution  needs  to  be  inserted 
here,  however,  against  putting  too  much  weight  on  the  findings  from  the 
interviews  as  they  stand  alone  and  are  the  central  focus  of  this  chapter. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  constantly  in  reading  the  data  in  this  chapter 
that  the  interviews  constituted  only  a small  p.  of  the  study  and  were 
designed  chiefly  as  an  extra  dimension,  or  a supplement,  to  the  data 
that  was  obtained  from  the  basic  study,  namely  the  questionnaire 
responses  from  365  practicing  librarians  (grades  9 through  14) as 
presented  in  Chapters  HI  through  V. 

Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  findings  are  based  on  the 
reaction  of  the  interviewee  to  needs  relative  to  the  replacement  for 
just  one  job  about  which  he  was  being  queried.  Finally,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  findings  in  this  chapter  represent  spontaneous 
free  response  answers  to  general  questions  posed  to  only  20  interviewees, 
so  no  precise  statistical  findings  can  be  presented  as  a result  of  these 
interviews  with  top-level  library  administrators. 

Course  Area:  Administration  and  General  Management  of  Libraries. 

Need  for  Training  at  the  Post-Master’s  Level.  As  reported  in  the 
previous  section^ the  interviewees  gave  the  highest  priority  for  training 
at  the  post-master’s  level  to  courses  in  the  area  of  administration.  In 
this  section  it  is  found  that  answers  of  the  interviewees  to  a general 
question  asking  what  competencies  they  felt  were  most  needed  for  the 
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hypothetical  replacement  for  the  particular  job  about  which  they  were 
being  queried  covered  a wide  range  of  administrative  concepts,  skills, 
and  practices  beyond  those  possessed  by  the  average  MLS  graduate. 

This  overlay  of  knowledge  and  skills  was  thou^  to  be  necessary,  because 
the  MLS  graduate's  first  position  usually  involves  him  in  some  specialized 
library  activity,  such  as  cataloging,  acquisitions,  reference,  or  circu- 
lation. He  soon  (often  immediately)  finds  himself,  however,  in  a position 
of  supervising  others.^ 

This  situation  was  recognized  by  Kortendick  (Ref.  16 :92)  in  an  article 
on  the  curriculum  of  administration  in  library  education  when  he  wrote: 

If  capable,  periodically  they  [library  school  graduates]  will  move 
up  to  new  tasks  for  which  they  are  not  yet  adequately  prepared, 
and  by  the  time  they  master  one  work  level  they  will  be  moved 
on  to  another.  H the  rise  is  too  spectacular,  the  young  top 
administrator  may  begin  to  stagnate,  lacking  the  stimulation  of  a 
supervisor  or  of  competition. 

The  dilemma  of  this  situation  was  described  by  one  of  the  interviewees 
in  the  following  terms: 

An  individual  comes  to  us  with  a master's  degree  and  takes  a 
position  cataloging,  and  gains  a facility  for  cataloging  our 
materials  according  to  our  set  of  procedures.  That  is  all 
we  require,  and  probably  all  that  can  be  required.  However, 
when  we  go  looking  for  people  to  promote  we  look  for  people 
who  have  certain  abilities  as  supervisors,  but  they  are  very 
hard  to  find.  If  there  could  be  training  for  the  individual 
which  would  include  administration  courses  which  emphasize 
the  things  that  a supervisor  should  know  and  how  he  should 
act  under  certain  circumstances,  it  would  be  the  most  valuable 
post-master's  training  you  could  give. 

Increased  skill  in  supervision,  however,  was  but  one  area  in  the 
broader  area  of  administration  in  which  the  interviewees  saw  a 

^Regarding  the  rapidity  of  advancement,  it  was  found  in  a recent 
study  that  67 . 4 per  cent  of  the  graduates  who  have  been  in  library  work 
for  5 years  had  achieved  administrative  responsibility  either  as  a 
library  director,  associate  or  assistant  librarian,  department  or  division 
head  or  branch  head;  of  those  who  had  been  out  of  library  school  10  years, 
78. 8 per  cent  were  in  administrative  posts.  The  graduate  out  10  years 
was  supervising  an  average  of  15  employees;  the  five-year  graduate , an 
average  of  11  employees.  (Stone.  Ref.  27;256) 
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need  for  further  training.  As  one  interviewee  stated: 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  library,  there  are  a vast  array 
of  administrative  problems  that  always  exist.  For  example « 
the  information  systems  that  we  are  trying  to  build  in  libraries 
today  cut  across  organizational  lines,  and  this  makes  the 
necessity  for  e^^ertise  in  administration  more  necessary  than 
ever  before.  The  librarian  often  has  to  direct  the  work  of 
others  at  some  distance  from  where  he  is  and  those  with 
skills  in  which  he  is  not  an  expert.  Increasingly,  he  has  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  library  through  those  who  are  not 
his  subordinates,  but  those  whose  support  he  hopes  to  win. 

He  has  to  develop  skills  as  a communicator,  as  a long-range 
planner,  as  a decision  maker,  [and]  as  a negotiator  for  the 
library. 

In  the  next  section  are  summarized  tL  "minions  of  the  interviewees 
regarding  the  added  competencies  in  the  lield  of  administration  and 
management  that  they  felt  are  most  necessary  for  efficient  performance. 
To  the  curriculum  builder,  this  data  about  desired  knowledge  and 
competencies  beyond  the  MLS  degree  can  be  useful  in  determining  the 
courses  to  be  offered  and  in  homing  in  on  skills  and  practices  that 
deserve  special  emphasis  within  courses  to  be  developed  at  the  post- 
master's level. 

Skills  and  Competencies  Needed  in  the  Area  of  Administration.  In  what 
competencies  and  skills  do  the  interviewees  feel  librarians  most  urgently 
need  to  have  additional  training  in  a post-nuister's  program? 

Those  mentioned  most  often  in  the  free  response  conversations  with  the 
interviewees  were:  capacity  for  directing  others  — including  inter- 
personal skills  and  employee  motivation  (18)1;  communication  skills 
(16);  understanding  the  management  process  (15);  skill  in  decision 
making  (13);  skill  in  program  planning  and  budgeting  (12);  developing 
and  merchandising  user  services,  including  public  relations  and 
publicity  (11);  innovation  — taking  the  lead  in  bringing  about  changes  (10); 
gaining  an  understanding  of  systems  design  and  analysis,  including 
understanding  of  networki^  (10).  After  these  activities,  there  was  a drop 
in  frequency,  e.g. , understanding  the  external  environment  outside  the 
agency  (6);  understanding  the  other  units  in  the  agency  (5);  cultivating  a 
sense  of  social  responsibibty  whicjh  in  turn  is  revealed  in  user  services 
(3) ; managing  by  objectives  (2) ; and  mention  of  other  single  skills  or 
practices  (5). 
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The  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  responses. 
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The  added  competencies  (beyond  those  received  at  the  MLS  level) 
which  were  given  the  highest  priority  in  the  free  response  statements 
of  the  interviewees  are  indicated  by  the  following  8 generalizations 
regarding  the  role  and  expertise  desired  of  the  professional  librarian 
in  the  area  of  administration  and  management.  In  addition,  Appendix 
Table  XXIX  relates  these  added  elements  as  suggested  by  50  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  interTncwees,  to  the  major  job  functions  and  courses  as 
listed  in  Parts  I and  II  of  the  questionnaire. 

(1)  *^Skill  in  the  Capacity  for  Directing  Others  Is  Probably  the  Most 
Universally  Needed  Added  Competency.  ” one  interviewee  stated.  His 
opinion  in  this  regard  was  borne  out  in  conversation  with  a majority 
of  the  interviewees . 

However,  within  the  term  "work  direction"  a number  of  supervisory 
competencies  were  singled  out  for  special  comments;  ability  to  perceive 
the  attitudes,  expectations,  and  values  of  subordinates;  skill  in  inter- 
personal relationships;  ability  to  delegate;  ability  to  discern  what 
motivates  employees  to  develop  to  their  full  potential.! 

In  general,  the  importance  they  gave  to  skills  in  this  area  are  borne  out 
in  the  words  of  the  interviewees. 

The  main  thing  I would  look  for  in  relation  to  the  replacement  for 
this  position  (branch  head)  would  be  the  administrative  ability 
to  direct  the  work  of  others,  to  develop  staff  to  their  full  potential, 
and  the  ability  to  supervise  the  total  operation  without  having  to 
do  all  of  the  work  himself. 


The  librarian  has  to  deal  with  a v'hole  array  of  unstructured  problems 
involving  interpersonal  skill  in  dealing  with  subordinates.  Often 
motivation  of  those  he  is  working  with  may  be  the  supervisor's  chief 
concern.  Training  in  human  relations  is  needed  at  the  post- 
master's level,  I think,  if  any  real  gain  is  to  be  made  in  under- 
standing these  areas,  however,  cooperative  arrangements  will  have 
to  be  made  with  faculty  from  other  disciplines  (especially  psychology) 
to  become  directly  irxvolved  in  the  development  and  presentation  of 
the  program. 


Supervision  involves  directing  small  groups  and  large  groups,  as 

"*^The  interviewees  also  included  a number  of  communication  skills 
while  talking  about  the  capacity  for  directing  others,  but  because 
communication  skills  were  spoken  of  so  forcefully  and  by  such  a large 
number  of  the  interviewees  they  are  separated  out  for  special 
consideration  in  the  following  section. 
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well  as  iodividtials.  Training  in  group  dynamics  is  needed  in  order 
to  do  an  effective  job  in  this  area. 

— The  capacity  to  direct  others  is  the  ability  to  motivate,  and 
personality  makes  the  difference.  Therefore,  those  selected  for 
further  training  in  this  area  should  have  the  capability  to  grow  in 
the  understanding  and  practice  of  human  relations  concepts. 

— One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  work  direction  is  realizing  the 
potential  represented  by  the  people  currently  working  in  the  library. 
This  implies  laying  out  duties  within  the  library;  the  fitting,  ad- 
justing , and  adapting  job  assignments  to  an  individual's  particular 
abilities  so  that  each  individual  can  develop  the  talent  necessary  to 
meet  the  library's  objectives.  This  means  knowing  how  to  assign 
work  to  all  vho  work  in  the  library  — the  college  graduate  without 
library  training,  the  clerk,  tii?  iu^  school  page,  the  volunteers. 

— Rather  than  stating  one  particular  compei  sncy,  I would  like  to 
group  the  three  which  I think  are  the  most  important  together: 
good  human  relations,  good  staff  relations,  good  public  relations. 

In  other  words,  the  image  of  the  person  should  be  a very  positive 
one,  as  one  who  can  get  along  very  easily  both  with  the  agency  and 
without.  In  terms  of  administration  and  supervision,  but  also 
just  keeping  everything  on  a positive  keel,  the  person  should  have 
positive  attitudes  rather  than  negative,  toward  both  the  library  and 
its  hiture  and  librarianship.  Also,  it  should  be  a person  who 

not  only  is  good  in  vdiat  he  is  doing  nov%  but  seems  to  show  potential 
for  future  growth.  He  should  be  interested  in  the  new  developments, 
he  should  not  be  dragging  his  feet. 

(2)  There  Is  An  Urgent  Need  at  the  Post-Master's  Level  to  Improve 
Communication  Skills.  The  ability  to  communicate  (and  be  communicated 
with),  as  well  as  the  importance  of  understanding  the  significance  of  the 
many  facets  of  communication  was  mentioned  more  often  in  the  free 
response  conversation  than  any  other  single  competency  discussed  — 

16  out  of  20  interviewees  stressed  the  ability  to  communicate  as  being 
extremely  important,  mentioning  it  almost  immediately  when  asked 
the  general  question  about  added  skills  needed.  Several  interviewees 
stated  that  it  was  tne  mort  important  ana  critical  area  in  which  they 
thought  learning  was  possible  throu^  tiaining  and  therefore,  a prime 
candidate  for  coverage  in  the  post-MLS  program.  The  urgency  of 
providing  added  trainin'^  in  the  area  of  communication  is  portrayed 
vividly  in  the  words  of  the  interviewees  themselves  which  follow: 
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— Many  librarians  have  trouble  in  expressing  v^at  they  know.  I have 
often  had  people  come  to  me  with  problems  of  classificatiOD  in  their 
grades,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  job  descriptions  had  not  been 
stated  in  such  a way  that  they  would  be  intelligible  to  a classifier 
who  did  not  know  the  library.  The  same  problem  occurs  when  they 
present  programs  to  management:  they  rarely  e^lain  their  program 
fully  enough  or  graphically  enough. 

— Basically,  I think  librarians  need  a tremendous  amount  of  training 
in  how  to  present  programs.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the 
difftculties  that  the  Federal  libraries  are  having  are  concerned 
with  their  relations  to  management.  They  aren't  able  to  sell 

a program,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  need  to  be  trained  in 
just  presenting  information  about  their  programs.  They  need 
to  learn  how  to  think  about  a program;  you  can't  present  a program 
unless  you've  done  some  systems  analysis. 

— I think  there  should  be  a course  in  how  communication  occurs  — 
what's  supposed  to  happen.  Communication  doesn't  occur  unless 
tiiere's  a reaction  — the  concept  that  a noise  is  not  a noise  without 
an  ear  to  hear,  that  communication  doesn't  occur  unless  someone 
hears  and  reacts.  There  is  no  comnmnication  unless  something 
happens  — unless  there  is  feedback. 

— I think  one  of  the  things  you  could  successfully  teach  at  the  post- 
master's level,  especially  in  h4^r  echelons,  is  how  to  present 
data  — communication  in  the  sense  of  how  to  give  background 
information  in  an  organized  fashion  so  that  the  data  can  be  used 
for  decision  making.  Many  librarians  can't  do  this  either  verbally 
or  in  a written  form.  For  example,  they  should  be  able  to  develop 
a position  paper,  a summary  of  what  are  the  issues,  what  is  the 
background  information,  how  did  this  originate,  what  are  some 
possible  solutions,  what  do  they  recommend  be  done.  For  important 
things,  it  should  be  written;  for  other  things,  it  can  be  informal. 

— We  need  improved  communication  skills  in  so  man}'  areas  of  library 
work.  For  example:  in  order  to  interview  a systems  analyst  with 
ease  and  to  discuss  the  problem  at  hand  — to  be  able  to  sit  down  in 
a quiet  place  and  discuss  the  information  needs  of  the  library  in 
relation  to  his  problem  of  finding  a solution. 
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— I find  that  on  every  professional  level,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
librarians  able  to  write  and  prepare  position  papers,  to  prepare 
a paper  of  a sjjecial  service  or  idea  that  they  have,  even  to  an 
announcement  explaining  the  background  and  purpose  of  a service. 
K’s  not  only  report  \vriting  they  can’t  do,  but  just  preparing  a 
simple  position  paper.  Unless  librarians  can  succeed  in  voicing 
their  ideas  (which  are  often  excellent)  in  terms  that  management  and 
the  clientele  understand,  they  have  failed  in  the  communication 
process. 

(3)  librarians  Need  Post -MLS  Continuing  Education  p^)pfjiunities 
to  Develop  a Fuller  Understanding  of  the  Management  Process. 

Emphasis  in  the  prc^ram  offered  at  the  post-master’s  level  should  be, 
the  interviewees  recommendec^  on  skills  of  management  and  the  attitudes 
appropriate  to  their  effective  use.  Emphasis  on  skill  in  application, 
rather  than  in  knowledge  itself,  suggested  to  the  interviewees  that  the 
program  should  provide  opportunities  for  practical  problem-solving 
with  less  emphasis  on  lecturing,  listening  and  note-tai-ing.  The  value 
of  using  simulations  which  would  approximate  real  life  library  situations 
and  give  students  valuable  training  both  in  problem  solving  aud  achieving 
effective  interpersonal  relations  was  stressed  by  some  of  the  inter- 
viewees. The  necessity  of  the  interdisciplinary  approach  to  deepening 
the  librarian’s  understanding  of  management  was  also  emphasized. 
Several  interviewees  suggested  that  the  development  of  such  a program 
should  have  close  working  relationships  with  practicing  library 
managers. 

— The  chief  added  element  I would  look  for  in  a replacement  in  this 
position  (head  of  a department)  would  be  a greater  understanding 
of  management  - the  whole  idea.  When  I look  at  a library,  I don't 
think  of  it  as  any  different  from  a business.  The  bigger  it  is  the 
more  it  is  like  any  other  business  enterprise.  You  need  the  same 
management  skills  for  both. 


— Ctae  urgent  need  is  providing  training  in  skills  to  improve  their 
ability  as  managers.  They  are  not  good  managers;  they  are  not 
good  organizers;  they  don't  have  a systems  approach  to  manage- 
ment. Rather,  they  sort  of  crawl  into  their  library  and  let  the 
rest  of  the  world  go  by. 

~ A person  in  this  position  should  primaialy  realize  that  libraries 
operate  as  part  of  a larger  system  — no  library  is  an  island. 

The  important  thing  is  to  see  how  to  relate  to  the  system  as  a 
whole.  I think  the  bigger  management  picture  is  more  important 
for  them  to  get  at  the  post-MUS  level  than  any  specialized  type  of 
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library  subject.  Management  knowledge  from  other  disciplines 
should  be  part  of  the  tools  of  contemporary  librarianship;  such 
concepts  should  become  the  common  knowledge  of  our  profession. 

— When  I look  for  someone  to  fill  this  position  (head  cataloger)  I don't 
locdc  for  someone  with  great  competency  in  cataloging  — we  have 
that  in  Journeyman  catalogers.  I look  for  someone  who  can  analyze 
what's  going  on  in  our  system;  who  can  analyze  the  staffing  require- 
ments; i!^o  can  organize  the  cataloging  department  so  it  relates  to 
other  functions  of  the  library;  who  can  relate  it  to  other  libraries, 
who  can  motivate  the  staff  to  production.  In  addition,  this  person 
should  have  ability  to  direct  others,  to  coordinate,  to  use  anal^ical 
techniques.  In  short,  I am  chiefly  looking  for  a good  manager. 

(4)  Considerable  Attention  Needs  to  be  Given  at  the  Post- Master's  Level 
to  Developing  Skill  in  the  Decision  Making  Process.  The  interviewees 
pointed  out  many  facets  of  the  decision  making  process,  and  believed 
that  at  the  post-master's  level,  training  should  be  given  which  would 
unify  all  these  elements. 

— Competence  in  decision  making  is  the  chief  added  competency 
needed  by  the  replacement  for  this  type  of  position  (head  of  a 
library).  This  involves  the  ability  to  establish  priorities  in  the 
use  of  resources:  people,  money  and  collections.  Since  we  cannot 
do  ever3rtiiing  that  is  considered  ideal  in  operating  libraries,  we  have 
to  make  many  compromises:  people  have  to  have  an  ability  to  match 
the  needs  of  their  bureaus  — needs  that  are  not  always  specified 
veay  ■'  clearly  by  their  heads  ~ to  be  able  to  match  these  needs  with 
existing  resources  and  then  be  able  to  negotiate,  to  convince  the 
users  to  hold  the  line  in  their  demands. 

— How  do  they  work  under  extreme  stress  ? They  need  an  ability  to 
operate  independently,  using  the  most  general  guidelines.  They 
need  to  understand  all  that  goes  into  decision  making, 

— The  ability  to  adapt  and  to  set  priorities  comes  into  play;  knowing 
when  to  step  back  and  when  to  step  forward.  Alternative  features 
can  be  built  into  the  program,  knowing  what  they  do  about  librarian- 
ship.  I think  what  I have  been  describing  is  a decision  making 
ability.  If  I had  my  way,  librarians  would  be  trained  in  only  two 
things:  the  general  characteristics  of  librarianship  — what  can  be 
done  in  libraries  (what  are  the  technologies  with  which  we  deal  in 
librarianship)  — and  decision  making  training. 

— Decision  making  should  be  emphasized  — the  willingness  to  do  it 
rather  than  knowing  how.  I have  to  force  some  of  my  people  into 
making  decisions. 
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(5)  **Program  Planning  and  Budgeting *Was  Viewed  by  the  Interviewees  as 
Airea  which  Should  Receive  Increased  Attention  from.  All  Librarians, 

Especially  Those  Studying  at  the  Post-litoster’s  Level.  Twelve  of  the 
twenty  interviewees  spoke  of  the  need  for  skill  in  preparii^  a program 
budget  and  what  it  involved  in  the  way  of  long-range  planning. 

— PPB  is  going  to  require  librarians  to  set  some  plans  to  attain  a 
changed  librai^  situation  and  to  price  out  the  various  alternatives, 
and  then  to  implement  the  plan  for  which  funds  have  been  obtained. 

Most  of  them  need  training  in  order  to  do  this. 

— If  librarians  only  had  better  skills  in  budgeting,  they  would  be  able 
to  makp  more  realistic  long-range  plans. 

— Because  of  lack  of  training,  librarians  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce figures  that  reasonably  approximate  the  cost  of  activities  they 
propose.  This  is  a necessary  part  of  PPB,  and  somehow  they  are 
going  to  have  to  be  tr?J*>ed  for  it  or  the  library  is  going  to  suffer 
because  they  cannot  turn  out  a budget  as  requested. 

— 1 feel  thafProgram  Planning  and  Budgeting”  is  an  important  candidate 
for  coverage  at  the  post-master's  level,  because  it  is  something 
definite  that  can  be  tau^  compared  to  some  areas  like  human 
relations  where  there  is  some  doubt  about  how  much  can  actually  be 
tau^it  that  will  help  in  practice.  Also,  librarians  are  notably  weak 
in  any  kind  of  preparation  for  budgeting  — they  need  help  and  need 

it  badly. 

(6)  There  is  a Serious  Lack  of  Know-.iow  on  the  Part  of  Librarians  in  the 
Area  of  "Merchandising''  the  library's  Product  — Information.  Many  of 
the  interviewees  stressed  the  need  for  training  at  the  post-master's  level 
in  an  area  they  thought  not  sufficiently  emphasized  at  the  master's  level, 
namely  user  service  and  response.  ‘They  also  recommended  that  special 
attention  be  paid  to  advertising  the  services,  products,  tools  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  library. 

— Getting  the  information  to  the  user  — the  ri^  information,  packaged 
in  the  right  format  — is  an  added  competency  at  the  post-master's 
level  that  1 think  is  most  important  for  the  replacement  for  this 
position  (reference  librarian).  It  Is  necessary  to  think  of  the  library 
information  picture  as  a whole.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
whether  it's  indexing,  bibliographical  services,  or  translation, 
because  everyone  is  clieking  together  like  one  giant  team,  and  the 
whole  import  is  to  serve  the  client  with  a product.  I like  to  think 

of  it  as  marketing  the  library's  product  — information. 
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— Jt  is  necessary  to  educate  your  clientele.  Tell  them  what  service 
you  can  give  them.  In  a way  it  is  all  a matter  of  advertising.  Your 
service  has  to  be  promoted.  For  example,  we  give  an  hour  slide 
presentation  of  the  t3rpe  of  information  service  we  give  plus  a walk 
through  our  operation  to  demonstrate  just  how  we  operate  anH 
conclude  the  session  by  giving  them  samples  of  our  products  (reports, 
etc . we  have  produced).  This  pays  off  in  building  confidence  levels 
and  making  people  aware. 

No  matter  how  good  your  service  is,  it  won't  reach  the  maximum 
number  of  users  unless  you  publicize  it. 

~ Communicating  with  users,  finding  out  what  they  need  and  telling 
them  what  the  library  can  do  for  them:  I think  this  is  one  of  tiie 
greatest  weaknesses.  We  do  not  communicate  what  it  is  that  the 
library  is  and  can  do  for  us. 

One  of  the  major  problems  within  the  profession  is  that  we've  been 
prone  to  communicate  just  within  our  own  little  world.  This  is 
perhaps  because  we  have  been  shy  and  haven't  been  responsive  to 
the  newer  needs  of  the  science  and  research  people  and,  now,  the 
disadvantaged.  Perhaps  we  need  to  bring  the  behavioral  scientist 
or  the  sociologist  to  the  library  school. 

— I consider  the  most  important  added  element  is  the  degree  of 
communication  between  the  user  and  the  librarian.  This,  to  me, 
is  the  most  critical  emphasis  that  should  be  made  at  the  post- 
master's level. 

(7)  The  Necessity  of  the  Library's  Manager  Recognizing  and  Accepting 
Responsibility  for  Continual  Innovation,  i.e. , for  Taking  the  Lead  in 
Bringing  about  Changes  which  will  Make  the  Library  More  Consistent 
with  Contemporary  Organizational  Requirements.  Much  of  the  library 
manager's  time,  the  interviewees  believed,  should  go  into  activities 
(resulting  from  long-range  planning)  that  are  undertaken  to  make  changes 
in  pervading  policies,  to  improve  the  processes  and  procedures,  in 
adapting  organizational  arrangements  to  the  new  technolc^.  The  inter- 
viewees felt  that  one  reason  the  librarians  were  hesitant  to  innovate^ 

Wasserman  in  his  paper  on  library  and  information  center  manage- 
ment (Ref.  30 :54)  makes  an  important  distinction  between  innovation  and 
imitation.  Genuine  innovation,  he  states,  requires  the  kind  of  research  • 
and  development  activity  which  is  far  more  costly  than  adapting  proce- 
dures and  arrangements  which  have  already  been  plotted,  developed  and 
implemented  elsewhere.  To  the  interviewees  in  this  study,  innovation  was 
chiefly  related  to  the  imitative  process  based  on  results  already 
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based  on  adaptation  and  imitation  of  results  successfully  obtained  else- 
\(iiere  was  their  lack  of  familiarity  with  new  research-based  devel(^ments 
in  related  fields  which  would  give  them  a broader  perspective  and  would 
tend  to  make  them  more  change  oriented  in  their  approach  to  library 
problems. 

— One  of  the  things  a library  staff  is  paid  for  is  to  suggest  and  imple- 
ment innovations^  to  jreate  new  programs  and  to  improve  them. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  a staff  can  do.  But  it  just 
doesn't  happen.  They  are  all  bri^  people,  but  they  haven't  been 
trained  (or  motivated)  to  come  forth  with  things  they  feel.  Perhaps 
if  they  were  more  familiar  with  management  literature  in  other 
areas  they  mi^  understand  that  a part  of  management  involves  the 
responsibility  for  continuous  innovation. 

— The  library  manager  must  be  willing  to  assume  active  leadership  in 
the  effort  of  making  changes  within  the  library.  The  profession  has 
been  quite  slow  in  keeping  current;  I find  it  extremely  hard  to  convince 
people  that  librarianship  is  any  different  today  than  it  was  20  years 
ago. 

— To  be  able  to  develop  a skill  to  negotiate  changes,  to  make  them  move 
faster  (or  to  make  them  slow  down)  is  an  exceedingly  important  area 
and  one  in  which  I am  most  troubled  at  the  present  time.  But  the 
question  in  my  mind  is:  Can  formal  education  do  very  much  in  this 
area  ? It  takes  a very  thou^ful  leader  with  constant  attention  on 
what  he  is  doing  with  people  over  a period  of  time.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  training  at  the  post-master's  level  can  help  the  individual 
develop  this  type  of  skill,  then  certainly  it  should  be  offered. 

(8)  Tne  Practicing  Librarian  Should  Have  Sufficient  Familiarity  with  the 
Concepts  and  Phases  of  Systems  Study  — Analysis,  Evaluation,  and 
Design  — to  be  Able  to  Work  Cooperatively  toward  Increasing  the 
Efficiency  and  Productivity  of  the  Library,  whether  or  not  there  is 
an  automated  system  within  the  library.  The  key  word  here  is  "cooper- 
atively" for  the  interviewees  seemed  in  agreement  with  those  who  have 
written  in  the  field  (Chapman,  Minder,  Asheim,  Wasserman)  that 
librarians  have  difierent  roles  to  play  in  a library  systems  study  which 
represents  a demandinfC  toiai  library  effort  involving  the  entire  library 
staff.  For  example,  in  addition  to  cresting  a hospitality  to  the  concept 
of  a systems  study  throu^out  the  library,  the  head  librarian  should 
play  a leadership  role  by  being  fully  involved  in  planning  the  study  and 


successfully  obtained  elsewhere  rather  than  on  research  and  develop- 
ment activity  within  the  library  itself. 
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responsible  for  appointing  a library  systems  analyst  (preferably  trained 
in  librarianship,  as  well  as  systems  analysis  and  design  as  taught  in 
modern  management  courses)  to  conduct  the  study.  Only  with  the  support 
and  involvement  of  the  total  library  staff,  however,  will  the  resulting 
sy^em  design  and  its  implementation  achieve  the  desired  objectives. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  comments  by  the  interviewees  it  should  be 
noted  that  there  are  generally  two  types  of  major  systems  in  a library: 

(1)  the  data  processing  system  which  is  involved  with  methods  to 
improve  the  efficient  management  operations  within  a library;  and 

(2)  the  informational  system  which  has  as  its  objective  the  library's 
service  requirements  and  goals.  (Chapman.  Ref.  6)  Some  inter- 
viewees addressed  their  remarks  to  both,  some  to  only  one.  Some 
e^anded  the  systems  concept  further  to  include  the  point  of  view  of 
"being  a part  of  a network  or  networks  of  librarians  throughout  the 
United  States  and  what  the  librarian's  part  should  be  in  that  total 
system. " 

— The  element  I think  that  needs  most  to  be  added  by  the  library 
school  is  to  make  the  librarian  realize  that  the  library  is  a total 
system  whose  object  is  to  provide  information.  Every  librarian 
should  think  of  his  job  as  being  part  of  a whole,  rather  than  as 

a separate  segment;  actually  the  whole  function  — the  end  product — 
of  what  all  are  doing  is  providing  information.  Each  step  ties  into 
the  next  one;  it's  necessary  to  break  down  completely  any  barriers 
or  any  idea  that  what  you  do  in  reference  is  different  from  what 
you  do  in  catalc^ng.  This  concept  — held  by  all  the  staff  — 
is  basic  to  any  successful  systems  study  or  implementation  in 
a library. 

— All  librarians  do  not  need  to  be  skilled  in  systems  designing,  but 
they  should  be  skilled  enough  in  anal3rzing  the  functions  within  their 
library  in  order  to  specify  what  they  want  from  their  system  and  be 
able  to  communicate  these  objectives  to  the  professional  designer 
who  can  then  analyze  inputs  and  outputs  with  great  detail  and  be 
able  to  discover  what  problems  exist  and  how  to  design  a new 
system  that  will  correct  these  conditions. 

— I think  that  courses  in  systems  study  should  pay  less  attention  to 
analysis  — collection  of  information,  flow-charts  and  their 
symbols  — and  give  more  attention  to  the  fundamentals  of  systems 
design,  of  information  systems  design.  Even  if  the  librarian  does 
not  design  the  system  by  hinis  !f  ho  will  better  be  able  to  relate 
to  the  professional  systems  designer  if  he  has  had  such  training. 
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__  Every  librarian  should  have  sufficient  know-how  to  be  able  to  interact 
with  a systems  designer  and  know  what  his  objectives  in  life  are  — 
the  way  he  looks  at  life.  The  basic  objective  should  be  to  further  the 
objectives  of  the  library  by  improving  the  flow  of  information  through 
the  library.  The  basic  interest  should  be  in  moving  toward  building 
an  information  system  which,  although  it  interacts  with  the  actual 
physical  movement  of  materials  throu^  the  library  and  may  result  in 
Improving  the  flow  of  these  materials,  has  as  its  chief  objective  not 
to  improve  the  flow  of  material,  but  to  build  an  information  data  base. 
The  real  world  of  information  is  not  the  world  of  physical  tilings.  S 
implies  a different  way  of  looking  at  things  than  the  way  an  nduslrial 
engineer  would  look  at  them,  and  that  is  why  it  is  advantageous  to 
have  a system  designer  who  is  also  trained  in  library  science. 

The  importance  of  this  area  of  administration  was  further  stressed  in  a 
difierent  context  in  the  interview.  In  the  questionnaire,  it  was  found  that 
the  respondents  spent  an  average  of  9.1  hours  per  week  doing  avoidable 
detail  work.  When  the  interviewees  were  asked  if  they  saw  any  solution 
to  this  situation,  they  confessed  that  there  was  no  magic  solution  they 
could  offer.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  interviewees,  however,  saw  it  as 
primarily  an  administrative  problem  revolving  chiefly  around  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  system  and  consequently  could  not  n^e 
the  system  work  for  them.  It  was  possible,  they  observed  from  their 
experience  ,to  get  sufficient  clerical  help  and  library  assistants  so  that 
there  could  be  time  spent  on  professional  work  for  the  professional  staff. 

Several  interviewees  believed  the  difficulty  was  that  administrators  were 
not  iible  to  plan  for  a staff  sufficient  and  competent  to  fulfill  the  system's 
requirements  under  the  currently  applied  methods  and  procedures.  Such 
know-how  requires  knowledge  of  the  capacities  and  skills  or  special 
training  of  all  individual  workers  and  the  ways  of  re-assigning  jobs  to 
workers  to  fit  their  levels  of  competency  and  their  potential. 

— Unfortunately,  most  of  our  people  do  not  have  this  kind  of  awareness. 
Tliey  see  themselves  as  library  operators.  They  lack  the  systems 
approach  to  the  whole  information  system  we  are  trying  to  develop. 
They  see  their  function  as  only  seeing  that  the  circulation  desk  is 
manned,  and  that  the  procedures  are  set  up.  They  don't  see  them- 
selves as  promoters  or  advancers  of  the  total  library  system. 

ft»s  primarily  an  administrative  problem.  There  are  ways  of 

gettiiig  around  the  red  tape  and  getting  the  support  needed,  but 
so  m&ny  librarians,  especially  those  inths  field,  don't  seem 
to  hav3  the  kind  of  skill  necessary  to  bring  about  the  needed 
change.  If  the  librarian  isn't  completely  aware  of  the  potential 
is  available  to  him  and  the  channels  that  he  must  use  in  order 
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to  accomplish  certain  things  and  procedures,  he's  in  pretty  poor 
shape. 

One  of  the  interviewees  succinctly  e:q)ressed  the  attitude  of  an  adminis- 
trator with  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  concept  of  system  study— an 
attitude  conducive  to  curtailing  such  wastage  of  manpower  and  an  attitude 
which  enables  librarians  to  realize  their  full  potential. 

I ask  frequently,  "Do  you  do  anything  you  shouldn't  be  doing  — 
anything  unprofessional?" 

Course  Area:  Automation. 


Need  for  Training  at  the  Post-Master's  Level.  Althou^  the  top-level 
administrators'  expression  of  need  for  post-master's  training  in  auto- 
mation was,  on  the  whole,  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  questionnaire 
respondents,  some  of  the  interviewees  took  the  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
concerted  effort  necessary  at  the  post-master's  level  in  this  subject. 

The  profession,  they  felt,  needs  to  understand  the  full  capabilities  of 
the  modern  technology.  They  stated  that  in  order  to  use  it  to  benefit 
library  service,  it  was  necessary  for  the  leaders  in  the  profession  to 
understand  the  potential  offered  by  automation.  If  major  improvements 
in  library  service  were  not  made  by  librarians,  then  society  would  turn 
to  other  agencies  to  supply  its  information  needs,  as  predicted  In  the 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Libraries  (Ref.  14  :32i). 

Speaking  of  the  universality  of  the  need  for  correctly  relating  librarian- 
ship  to  automation,  one  interviewee  stated: 

Every  library  is  probably  going  to  be  involved  directly  or  indirectly 
with  automation  in  the  next  decade.  Every  librarian,  therefore, 
needs  to  have  an  understanding  of  how  the  computer  can  help,  both 
in  improving  library  procedures , and  in  increasii^  the  speed  and 
accuracy  with  which  data  can  be  supplied  to  the  user.  Training  in 
automation  is  a necessity. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  interviewees  seemed  to  be  that  today  it  should 
be  e^qjected  that,  every  working  librarian  should  have  had  some  intro- 
duction to  the  use  of  automated  procedures  in  the  library,  but  that  for 
those  that  had  had  no  such  exposure  a library  school  course  should  be 
available.  They  seemed  also  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  those  who  had 
been  eiqK)sed  to  an  introductory  course  during  their  MLS  training 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  a more  advanced  automation  course. 
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To  keep  abreast  of  rapidly  changing  developments  in  technology  that 
make  automation  a viable  tool  in  the  library,  the  interviewees  pointed 
out,  takes  more  than  exposure  in  one  course:  it  takes  continuing 
education.  Tv/o  interviewees  stated: 

— Every  librarian  needs  a basic  course  in  automation,  and  the  library 
school  should  be  able  to  come  up  with  one  that  would  meet  the 
need.  But  I don’t  think  it’s  something  you  can  expose  a person  to 
for  a semester  and  forget  it.  Once  they  have  one  course,  they  are 
then  involved  and  motivated  to  go  onwards.  Once  their  attitude 
toward  the  computer  and  computer-related  things  has  ► "^en  favor- 
ably altered,  if  they  are  not  offered  other  courses,  they  should  at 
least  be  offered  periodic  seminars  or  workshops  to  keep  them  up  to 
date  with  changes  in  technology. 

— The  librarian  needs  to  express  a confident  willingness  to  work  with 
superiors  in  adopting  as  many  automated  routines  and  practices  as 
we  can  build  into  the  normal  library  set-up.  It  takes  more  than 
just  an  open  mind;  it  takes  a willingness  to  do  some  continuous 
learning  on  one’s  own. 

The  interviewees  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  feelLig  that  courses  in 
automation  at  the  post- master’s  level  should  be  based  in  the  library 
school,  and  that  it  was  up  to  the  school  to  structure  courses  so  that 
they  would  be  able  to  meet  the  librarians’  varying  degrees  of  familiarity 
with  the  subject  matter.  One  approach  to  thii  problem  was  seen  in  the 
modular  design  of  courses,  in  which  the  student  might  not  be  required 
to  take  those  modules  which  were  already  familiar  to  him. 

In  discussing  the  free  response  answers  of  the  interviewees  regardii^ 
what  they  considered  were  the  chief  skills  and  practices  the  librarian 
should  have  presented  to  him  in  a course  at  the  post-master’s  level, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  interviewees  — 65  per  cent  of  them  — 
thought  the  replacement  for  the  job  about  which  they  were  being  queried 
"should  have"  the  course  in  automation  of  library  processes,  and  that 
only  30  per  cent  thought  the  replacement  "should  have"  the  courses  in 
information  processing  on  computers  or  information  retrieval  systems 
as  indicated  in  Table  48.  Therefore,  the  prepo.:de ranee  of  the  skills 
and  competencies  detailed  by  the  interviewees  are  related  to  this  opinion 
of  what  the  course  should  be.  And  as  cautioned  in  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration section,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  interviewees  were  giving 
free  responses  in  relation  to  just  one  position  about  which  they  were 
being  questioned. 

Skills  and  Competencies  Needed  in  the  Area  of  Automation.  The  inter- 
viewees were  generally  in  agreement  on  the  type  of  skills  and 
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competencies  that  were  most  needed  at  the  post- master's  level  In 
automation.  A large  proportion  of  their  comments,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  related  to  the  role  they  felt  the  librarian  should  play  In 
relation  to  automation.  From  these  statements  drawn  from  a cross- 
section  of  Federal  library  experience  at  the  top  administrative  level, 
six  generalizations  can  be  (jrawn  relative  to  course  content  in  auto- 
mation at  the  post-master's  level. 

(1)  There  Are  Certain  Basic  Concepts  which  Should  be  Included  in  the 

Automation  Course  at  the  Post-Master's  Level. 

— The  student  should  see  that  automation  is  really  a modern 
branch  of  logic,  and  the  presentation  of  the  course  should  be 
more  philosophical  than  that  typically  made  by  either  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  the  hardware  producer. 

— Broader  philosophical  concepts  should  be  stressed.  Tech- 
nicalities can  be  learned  on  the  job,  but  the  broader  concepts 
will  usually  not  be  presented  there,  and,  if  they  are  presented, 
are  not  apt  to  be  given  completely  and  correctly. 

— The  librarian  must  learn  to  look  at  the  computer  not  only  to 
encompass  a given  function,  but  must  take  the  total  systems 
approach  and  look  at  the  computer  as  a utility  in  terms  of 
all  other  related  functions.  In  other  words,  how  can  the 
computer  help  the  library  operate  as  a total  system  in  viiich 
the  traditional  boundaries  between  departments  are  done 
away  with  and  the  library  functions  as  a whole  ? 

— The  librarian  needs  to  know  enough  about  automation  to  see 
how  it  c/in  be  applied  to  different  systems.  In  other  words, 
he  needs  to  think  of  automation  in  terms  of:(l)  the  data 
proces/iing  system  which  supports  internal  operations  of  the 
individual  library;  (2)  the  information  system  which  is 
concerned  with  storii^  and  retrieving  information  to  meet  the 
needs  of  his  library's  clientele;  and  (3)  the  network  of 
librfiries  throughout  the  United  States  and  what  the  individual 
library's  part  is  in  that  total  system. 

— The  librarian  should  realize  that  a detailed  systems  study  is 
a necessary  prelude  to  building  a well-designed  automated 
data  processing  system. 

— The  librarian  should  understand  the  concept  of  feedback  and 
how  important  it  is  in  an  automated  system. 
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The  librarian  diould  realize  that  no  major  automated  information 
system  which  is  presently  operating,  including  systems  in  the  military, 
is  designed  completely  from  the  ground  up  and  then  one  day  is  turned 
on  for  a a^ole  library  and  starts  working  for  the  whole  system  com- 
pletely. It  just  doesn't  happen.  It's  so  much  a part  of  the  organization 
that  it  must  grow  with  the  organization,  ft  has  to  be  part  of  the  organ- 
izatiOQ,and  so  we  install  it  in  increments;  we  install  first  in  one  small 
area  and  then  ejq[>and  it.  For  example  we  have  a SDS  (Selected  Dis- 
semination System)  in  one  small  pilot  section.  It's  much  better  that 
we  designed  it,  tested  it,  improved  it  within  a controlled  environment 
and  now  are  gradually  ejq>anding  it  than  if  wc  had  tried  to  become 
"automated  all  at  once". 

The  course  should  give  an  especially  clear  idea  of  how  the  computer 
can  be  used  as  a tool  in  library  administration  routines  and  pro- 
cedures. This  is  where  we  have  not  enou^  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  what  the  computer  can  do  for  us.  So  we  can  now  become 
creative  in  developing  some  new  routines  and  procedures,  instead 
of  trying  to  adapt  the  computer  to  our  old  manual  procedures.  It 
should  be  in  reverse:  until  we  become  creative  with  the  computer, 
we  aren't  going  to  change  anything  very  much. 

The  course  should  show  the  computer  can  be  used  in  long-range 
planning.  The  reason  computers  aren't  used  to  their  full  capacity 
is  that  long-range  planning  as  a basis  for  decision  making  has  net 
been  done. 

The  course  should  include  the  responsibility  of  the  library  adminis- 
trator in  relation  to  automation  and  systems  analysis  and  design, 
ft's  a very  heavy  responsibility  and  one  you  can't  surrender  to 
some  esq[)ert  in  sj^ems  or  automation  who  doesn't  know  anything 
about  a library. 

In  a course  in  a library  school  the  failures  as  well  as  the  successes 
should  be  pointed  out.  ft  should  be  as  objective  as  possible  on  what 
can  be  done  as  well  as  on  what  the  limitations  are. 

The  student  should  realize  that  the  vhole  field  of  automation  in 
relation  to  the  library  is  still  in  the  research  and  develc^ment 
stage;  we  don't  have  all  the  answers,  and  we  can't  predict 
accurately.  There  should  be  an  element  of  realism  — a condition 
more  likely  to  be  present  today  than  a year  ago  vhen  it  was  all 
"pie  in  the  sky".  The  student  should  realize  that  very  searching 
questions  need  to  be  raised,  not  only  about  initial  costs,  but  about 
the  continuing  cost  of  all  this  automation  and  its  potential  benefits, 
before  rushing  ahead  in  any  program. 
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(2)  The  Interviewees  Were  in  Agreement  that  Librarians  Should  Fully 
UnHArntand  Their  Role  In  Relation  to  Automation  and  the  Degree  of 
Ejtpertlse  that  They  Should  Obtain.  They  expressed  their  views  in 
these  terms: 

~ Ubrarians  don’t  need  to  be  able  to  write  a program  themselves— 
is  a very  specialized  skill.  But  they  need  to  know  what 
kind  of  information  to  communicate  to  a programmer  in  order  to 
develop  an  improved  flow  of  information  and  to  improve  library 
processes. 

— ft  seems  to  me  that  schools  often  encourage  people  to  take 
courses  in  computer  programming  in  which  they  learn  how  to 
program  payrolls,  accounts  receivable,  etc.,  but  they  dont 
get  at  the  basic  assumptions  of  librarianship  at  all.  1 don’t 
f-liinir  it  is  the  kind  of  training  in  automation  that  the  librarian 
needs. 

— A librarian  doesn't  need  to  be  an  automation  specialist  or  a 
systems  analyst,  but  he  needs  to  know  enou^  to  work  with  a 
team  of  specialists  in  these  areas  and  communicate  with  them. 
Just  as  a librarian  is  not,  and  is  not  ejipected  to  be,  an 
architect,  but  must  know  enou^  of  what  he  wants  to  be  able 
to  work  with  the  architect  (know  the  vocabulary  and  what  he 
iioa  to  supply  to  the  architect  to  get  the  desired  product),  so 
he  does  not  need  to  be  a computer  expert. 

In  relating  automation  know-how  to  professionalism,  one  interviewee 
stated: 

— The  discipline  of  Library  Science  should  be  interesting  and  fall 
enou^  in  itself  to  be  a fall-time  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional librarians  so  they  dont  have  to  become  automation 
mq>erts  themselves.  I think  librarians  should  concentrate  on 
studying  their  own  discipline  and  learn  only  enou^  about 
automation  to  know  the  ways  the  computer  can  and  cant 
help  them  anH  how  to  communicate  with  systems  analysts 
and  programmers.  I think  many  librarians  have  been  enticed 
by  the  seemii^  glamour  of  this,  and  want  to  go  over  into  the 
automation  area,  which  I consider  to  be  a special  discipline 
in  itself  demanding  a different  kind  of  education  and  preparation. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  interviewees  saw  the  advantage  of 
some  Ubrarians  training  themselves  to  become  Ubrary  systems 
analysts  and  programming  Ubrarians  for  they  agreed  with  kllnder 
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(Ref.  22  :274-275)  that  the  problems  to  be  solved  are  not  simply  tied 
to  technology,  but  involve  understanding  the  professional  objective!: 
to  be  served. 

In  any  case,  whoever  is  responsible  for  automating  data  processin;]^, 
the  interviewees  believed,  should  be  subordinate  to  the  library 
administration  vdiich  has  a broader  and  more  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  total  program  of  the  library. 

(3)  All  of  the  Interviewees  Stressed  the  Importance  of  Mastery  of 
Terminology  in  the  Field  of  Automation,  in  the  real  world  of 
automation  and  information  systems,  labels  are  often  attached  to 
the  basic  concepts  which  are  very  misleading.  The  most  usual 
connotations  of  many  words  do  not  apply:  for  example,  "information-  , 
"channel",  and  "capacity".  These  semantic  difficulties  warn  that 
'things  are  not  as  they  seem"  and  that  precise  meaning  for  the 
terms  used  must  be  imparted  to  the  student.  The  science  is  further 
con^>licated  by  the  use  at  this  time  of  several  different  computer 
languages.  Summing  it  up:  terminology  is  important.  The  stud'jnt 
must: 

understand  the  jargon  that  is  used  in  a textbook  on  computer 
operations. . .understand  viiat  is  meant  by  the  term  "library 
automation"  and  how  far  it  has  gone  today; 

— know  the  jargon  of  automatimi.  For  example  they  ought  to 
know  when  a man  talks  about  an  on-line  system  and  an  off- 
line system  what  the  differences  are  and  be  able  to 
understand  them. 

— understand  the  different  program  languages,  the  different 
levels;  have  some  knowledge  — general  knowledge  — of 
some  of  the  more  widely  used  languages. 

(4)  The  Librarian  Must  be  Aware  of  Potential  Applications  of 
Automation  in  His  library.  This  would  include  knowing  basic 
existing  applications,  advanced  applications  now  technically 
possible,  and  fidure  possible  applications.  The  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  every  competent  library  administrator,  like 
every  other  professionai  practitioner,  will  find  it  necessary  to 

be  well  enou^  versod  in  automation  to  be  able  to  read  the  literatir  b, 
listen  to  salesmen,  observe  applications  in  other  libraries  and  be 
able  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  their  findings  and  claims  for  his 
own  library  for  himself.  This  is  no  more  than  is  expected  of  other 
professional  practitioners  in  disciplines  relevant  to  their  work.  lu 
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other  words,  the  librarian  needs  to  be  immersed  in,  but  not  com** 
pletely  merged  with,  or  submerged  by,  the  computer-automation 
tide.  He  must: 

— Learn  the  exact  nature  of  the  computer  applications  that  have 
been  made  in  his  library  and  those  that  can  be  made. 

— Be  able  to  know  enough  about  automation  to  explain  why  his 
library  isn't  automated;  to  know  how  to  defend  his  position 
of  not  being  automated. 

— Be  able  to  determine  what  output  is  required  of  the  computer 
in  relation  to  his  library. 

— Be  able  to  recc^nize  a song-and-dance  man  — how  to  cope  with 
a hi^  powered  computer  salesman  and  not  be  so  naive 
[the  librarian]  wouldn't  know  what  was  being  talked  about. 

One  interviewee  also  pointed  out: 

The  course  should  not  only  teach  what  the  computer  can  do, 
but  it  should  show  the  various  uses  to  which  the  products 
of  the  computer  can  be  put,  including  at  least  some  techniques 
such  as  phototypesetting,  preparation  of  catalog  cards  — 

'%he  '3q>e  of  activities  that  librarians  become  involved  with 
which  are  peripheral  to  the  computer  itself. 

The  areas  of  possible  library  use  of  automation  mentioned  by^e 
interviewees  included  computer-based  acquisitions  sytems, 
serials  systems,  circulation  systems,  as  well  as  applications  in 
reference  and  indexing.  Many  interviewees  thoi^it  the  librarian 
should  understand  MABC  and  its  possible  applications  to  his 
library. 

(5)  The  Librarian  Needs  to  Put  A DP  Operations  in  Perspective  with 
Regard  to  the  "Economics  of  Information".  Information  economics 
makes  one  aware  of  the  cost  of  automation,  cost-utility  trade-off, 
costs,  feasibility,  and  maintenance  costs  that  must  be  thoroug^y 
investigated  before  automation  is  installed  in  the  library  if 
disappointment  (sometimes  disaster)  over  increased  costs  is  to 
be  avoided.  Speed  does  cost ! The  interviewees  believed  that 
the  librarians; 
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— Should  be  given  some  kind  of  presentation  on  cost  analysis  tech- 
niques, because  these  things  can  get  very  fuzzy.  The  feeling 
often  is,  machines  are  fast  — therefore  cheap,  but  that  is  not 
necessarily  so.  The  librarian  needs  to  have  this  brought  home 
to  him. 

— Should  know  the  conts  Involved  in  using  MARC . 

Should  know  that  the  comp;xter  rarely  saves  money. 

— Should  be  able  to  tell  the  per  son  to  whom  the  librarian  reports 
what  it  would  cost  to  install  aiid  ojierate  an  automated  system 
that  is  being  proposed. 

— Should  know  approximately  the  cost  Implications  of  automation 
—the  manual  catalog  vs.  on-line  machine  cataloging.  There 
ought  to  be  some  idea  in  their  miids  that  one  is  $1,000  and  the 
other  $100, 000,  and  know  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
difference. 

(6)  It  Is  Necessary  To  Take  the  Mystery  Out  of  Computers  and  Bring 

an  Unders*anrfinfr  of  How  They  Operate:  Tils  would  Include  the 

Ability  to  Relate  Hardware  to  Software. 

— Understand  what  the  different  machines  are. 

~ Learn  that  the  machine  is  only  a machine,  no  matter  how 
advanced.  Some  things  it  can.  do;  some  it  cannot.  You  have 
to  know  the  difference. 

— Know  the  advanced  utilization  and  capability  of  the  basic 
hardware. 

— Realize  that  the  computer  manufacturer's  representative 
feels  no  responsibility  toward  his  customers  — he  is  there 
to  sell  hardware.  That  you  can't  believe  brochures  on 
computers  --  I never  read  brochures.  [librarians]  should 
learn  that  they  must  insist  on  actual  Information  on  how  the 
computer  can  serve  the  library. 

~ Be  able  to  specify  the  product  and  services  wanted  for  the 
library  should  be  automated,  and  be  able  to  produce 
the  data  needed  for  input. 
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— Get  [the  course]  over  into  the  whole  broader  field  of  the  new 
technology  as  applied  to  the  field  of  llbrarlanship.  It  might 
cover  the  related  area  of  microforms,  for  storage  of  Information 
and  Its  relation  to  automation. 

— One  of  the  best  ways  to  take  away  the  fear  of  the  computer  Is  to 
build  into  the  course  some  "hands-on'*  e^^rlence.  This  would 
not  be  for  the  purpose  of  training  one  to  program,  but  to  give 
one  enough  actual  eiqserlence  to  realize  the  problems  Involved 
and  to  get  a feel  for  what  is  totally  Involved  In  any  computerization 
of  processes.  It  would  seem  that  learning  to  use  a few  machines 
would  be  helpful  in  tills  regard,  such  as  the  key-puncher  and 
the  card  sorter. 

— I think  that  It  is  not  only  computerization,  but  the  new  technology 
in  its  entirety  that  should  be  presented  in  the  course  at  the  post- 
MLS  level.  I think  many  people  use  the  term  "automation", 
but  really  mean  this  whole  complex  of  the  new  technology  in  the 
field  of  comnmnication,  reprography,  microforms,  TWX  — all 
are  very  significant  as  well  as  computers. 

Course  Areas;  Specialized  Llbraiy  Functions. 

\ ^ 

Need  for  Training  at  the  Post-Master*s  Level.  The  fact  that  in  their 
free  responses,  the  interviewees  mentioned  relatively  fewer  specialized 
library  functions  than  administrative  and  automative  functions,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  felt  management  skills  to  be  more  important 
than  technical  skills  at  the  middle  and  upper  job  levels. 

Library  personnel,  as  they  move  upward  organizationally,  usually 
require  a different  combination  of  skills  and  competencies  than  were 
needed  in  their  first  library  assignments.  This  was  noted  by  Fayol 
(Ref.  9 :7-13)  and  Corson  (Ref.  7 :131-136)  as  has  been  noted  earlier 
in  this  report. 

Actually,  for  a large  percentage  of  the  positions  about  which  the  inter- 
viewees responded  there  seemed  to  be  little  need  for  depth  of  under- 
standing of  specialized  library  functions.  However,  the  interviewees 
felt  that  the  supervising  librarians  should  have  at  least  a working  know- 
ledge of  the  specialties  their  staffs  were  engaged  in.  Most  of  them 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  a full  course  in  order  to  attain  the 
knowledge  requisite  to  an  effective  supervisory  performance.  The 
interviewees  believed  that  the  needed  degree  of  familiarity  beyond  the 
Ml^  could  be  attained  from  participation  in  seminars  or  workshops;  or 
in  many  cases,  by  watching  and  talking  and  by  keeping  up  with  the 
literature. 
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A convincing  case  is  made  for  this  kind  of  reasoning  by  Jacques  Barzun, 
who  refuted  the  formula  that  one  has  to  practice  any  kind  of  science,  art, 
or  trade  or  process  in  order  to  understand  it  and  to  supervise  it  as  carried 
out  by  others. 

We  forget  that  every  age  has  carried  with  it  great  loads  of 
information,  most  of  it  false  or  tautological,  yet  deemed 
indispensable  at  the  time.  Of  true  knowledge  at  any  time,  a 
good  part  is  merely  convenient,  necessary  indeed  to  the  worker, 
but  not  to  an  understanding  of  his  subject:  one  esm  judge  a building 
without  knowing  where  to  buy  the  bricks;  one  can  understand  a 
violin  sonata  without  knowing  how  to  score  for  that  instrument. 

The  work  may  in  lact  be  better  understood  without  a knowledge  of 
the  details  of  its  manufacture,  for  attention  to  these  tends  to 
distract  from  meaning  and  effect.  Even  if  one  sets  apart  those 
ayts  and  sciences  that  require  special  preparation,  there  remains 
a large  field  to  which  Intellect  has  access  in  its  own  ri^.  With  a 
cautious  confidence  and  sufficient  intellectual  training,  ft  is 
possible  to  master  the  literature  of  a subject  and  gain  a proper 
understanding  of  it.  (Ref.  3:11-12) 

To  sum  up:  the  interviewees  though  it  necessary  for  the  incumbents  for 
the  positions  about  which  they  were  being  queried  to  be  conversant  and 
generally  knowledgeable  about  the  work  that  came  under  their  direction 
in  order  to  make  wiser  d«  cisions  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  respect  of 
those  they  supervised.  'I^hey  did  not  think  that  they  needed  to  gain 
expertise  in  these  areas  themselves  — essentially  ffie  same  attitude 
they  had  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  needed  in  the 
area  of  automation. 

Skills  Competencies  Needed  in  Specialized  Library  Functions. 
Specifically,  the  interviewees  me  ntioned  the  following  special  knowledge 
and  skills  enou^  to  warrant  a generalized  statement  about  them.  In  no 
case,  however,  did  as  many  as  50  per  cent  of  the  interviewees  list  these 
as  ''must”  competencies  for  inclusion  in  a post-master's  program.  Those 
mentioned  by  three  or  more  interviewees  are  summarized  in  the  following 
paragrapiis. 

(1)  Greater  Expertise  Is  Needed  in  Providing  Reference  Service  to  the 
Library  Clientele.  Four  interviewees  placed  stress  on  the  need  for 
improvement  in  the  librarian-client  relationship  in  terms  of  the 
reference  function  if  full  professional  service  is  to  be  provided  to 
the  library  user.  Greater  expertise  was  seen  to  be  needed  in  the 
two  areas  that  follow. 
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Greater  Skill  in  Understanding  the  Psychology  of  the  User  is 
Needed  for  Meeting  Client  Needs,  A number  of  the  Interviewees 
implied  in  var5dng  ways  that  greater  skill  was  needed  in  decoding 
the  users'  reference  questions.  For  example,  one  intei^iewee 
explained  it  this  way: 

An  essential  competency  is  for  the  librarian  to  know  how  to 
negotiate  the  reference  question.  That  should  be  the  prime 
object  of  a separate  course  — the  approach  to  the  user.  It 
involves  psychology,  but  much  more  than  that.  There  have  to 
be  methods  of  assessment  in  a hurry,  there  has  to  be  an 
understandii^  of  interpersonal  relationships,  there  has  to 
be  an  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  reading  — the 
behavior  and  flow  of  information  including  an  understanding 
of  the  invisible  college,  ft's  not  essential  that  they  be  expert 
catalogers,  or  expert  bibliographers,  but  it  is  essential  for 
them  to  get  into  the  minds  of  the  user. 

Added  Competence  Is  Needed  in  an  Innovative  Approach  to 
Little  Used  and  Non~Conventional  Library  Reference  Tools. 

A number  of  interviewees  felt  that  the  library  MLS  graduate  left 
school  with  a fair  competency  in  the  conventional  reference  courses, 
but  appeared  to  have  no  vision  of  how  to  creatively  approach  clients' 
problems  for  which  no  standard  tools  were  available.  Some  of  the 
approaches  su^ested  for  study  to  meet  this  need  were:  the  vital 
nature  of  the  telephone;  private  collectors;  other  libraries;  associa^ 
tions;  consulates;  congressmen;  archives;  patents;  technical 
reports;  commercial  catalogs;  newspaper  morgues;  minutes  of 
meetings;  etc. 

(2)  The  Librarian  Needs  to  Cultivate  a Sense  of  Social  Responsibility 
which  will  be  Reflected  in  the  Service  Patterns  of  His  Library. 
Whether  it  is  interpreted  as  serving  minority  groups  in  the  com- 
munity, or  researching  data  on  environmental  pollution  to  be  used 
in  a campaign  against  pollution,  the  interviewees  felt  that  sensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  of  the  library's  community  and  clientele  should 
dictate  the  type  of  library  service  offered. 

— The  librarian  has  to  know  what  the  community's  needs  are  so 
that  he  can  develop  his  collection  and  provide  the  service 
that  best  meets  that  need. 

— It  seems  to  me  that  a course  that  might  be  of  great  value  at 
the  post-master's  level  would  be  one  in  community  relations. 
This  would  give  the  librarian  going  into  a new  community 
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some  background  on  how  the  feelings  of  groups  develop;  how 
groups  Interact  with  each  other;  how  groups  function;  and 
how  the  Individual  can  best  relate  to  these  groups. 

^3)  Mach  ThoMgbt  is  Needed  In  Order  to  Convert  Libraries  Into 

Learning  Resources  Centers.  Three  of  the  Interviewees  believed 
fhof  librarians  were  generally  resisting  Incorporating  educational 
technology  Into  their  own  libraries  because  they  were  lot  technically 
competent  and  were  not  willing  to  think  through  what  the  library's 
stance  In  the  area  should  be. 

A facet  of  education  which  should  be  demanded  of  the 
replacement  for  this  position  (head  of  library)  Is  the 
ability  to  change  the  library  Into  a learning  resources 
center.  This  person  should  know  about  audio  and 
video  tape  and  slides  and  all  the  software  associated 
with  a suitable  media  program  for  the  library. 

^4)  An  Experimental  Approach  to  Traditional  Practices  is  Needed 

thro»igi»out  the  Area  of  Technical  Services.  The  three  interviewees 
who^ntloned  the  possibility  of  improved  skills  In  the  technical 
service  thought  that  there  was  a place  for  such  study  at  the  post- 
master's level  If  it  "were  lab  work  arid  experimental  — not  book 
research. " Here  is  an  example  cited  by  one  interviewee  of  the 
type  of  experimental  studies  he  had  In  mind: 

There  are  always  lots  of  questionnaires  and  surveys  of 
what  people  think  would  happen  if  technical  services  were 
organized  differently  or  changed,  but  there  have  been 
very  few  experimental  studies.  For  example;  to  experiment 
with  giving  up  the  catalog  completely  and  then  measuring 
what  effect  this  has  on  service;  or  what  would  happen  to  a 
file  if  you  treated  a title  as  a main  entry  all  the  time;  or 
take  the  subject  approach  to  cataloguing.  Some  preliminary 
research  seems  to  Indicate  that  the  subject  approach  in  a 
library  catalog  is  of  minimal  value  within  a research  library 
and  that  the  lay  user  doesn't  need  highly  specialized  subject 
headings  either.  This  Is  another  area  for  experimentation. 

(5)  In  Order  to  Solve  Practical  Library  Problems.  Efficiency  and 

Ease  In  Handling  Research  Methods  Is  Needed.  Seven  Interviewees 
stressed  the  importance  of  using  research  methods  to  solve  the 
large  problems  that  arise  In  the  ongoing  operations  of  a library. 

Most  librarians  I know  use  a kind  of  hit -oi  - miss  method 
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when  they  try  to  solve  a practical  library  problem.  Hov;  do 
you  compile  data  and  analyze  it  statistically  to  get  reliable 
information  from  it  ? There  is  a great  lack  on  the  part  of  my 
staff  in  this  whole  area.  If  such  a course  were  offered,  I'd 
not  only  send  all  of  my  staff;  I'd  go  myself. 

— I have  found  consistently  in  our  analysis  of  technical  services, 
for  example,  that  there  is  a tremendous  amount  of  statistical 
information  involved.  The  skill  comes  in  reducing  all  this 
data  to  a few  statements  of  fact,  but  these  seemingly  simple 
statements  are  the  basis  on  which  we  make  all  of  our  major 
decisions  — so  statistics  becomes  exceedingly  important. 

I find  sampling  techniques  suitable  for  use  in  libraries  are 
simply  not  known  to  most  librarians.  And  — sadly  enough  — 
not  enough  are  willing;  to  admit  their  ignorance  and  go  to 
an  expert,  or  they  don't  have  enough  cash.  Librarians  should 
know  enough  statistics  to  do  this  kind  of  work  "in  the  house". 

The  general  consensus  among  those  wanting  additional  training  in 

research  techniques  seemed  to  be  that: 

— I don't  fliink  every  person  working  in  a library  has  to  have 

e:q)ertise  in  statistics,  but  I do  think  at  least  some  elementary 
statistical  methods  should  be  a part  of  a post- master's  program. 

— I don't  think  every  librarian  has  to  be  a statistician,  but  perhaps 
there  could  be  a conscientious  attempt  to  work  standard  statis- 
tical practices  into  every  course  that  involves  quantification  in 
problem  solving. 

These  generalizations  cover  all  the  skills  and  competencies  in  the  area 
of  specialized  library  functions  that  were  mentioned  by  three  or  more 
interviewees.  Two  specialized  non-library  information  source  areas 
were  mentioned  as  being  worthwhile  courses  at  the  post-master's  level: 
(1)  Urban  Literature  and  Research,  which  would  cover  environmental 
sciences,  technology  and  sociology;  and  (2)  literature  and  research  for 
the  natural  and  applied  sciences. 

INTERVIEW  RESEARCH  FINDINGS:  ADDITIONAL  DATA  RELATIVE 
TO  BUILDING  A POST-MASTER'S  PROGRAM  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

For  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  the  emphasis  is  shifted  from  individual 
courses  to  possible  post-master's  programs  of  one  year  in  duration.  The 
interest  of  the  interviewees  in  such  programs,  the  role  of  workshops  and 
institutes,  and  other  related  variables  of  interest  are  analyzed  with 
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quotations  from  the  interviewees.  The  idea  for  a year-long  post-master's 
program  was  presented  in  the  questionnaire,  but  suggestions  for  the 
particular  content  that  should  be  included  in  such  programs  were  derived 
&om  the  responses  of  the  librarians  themselves. 

Interest  and  Reaction  to  Formal  Post-Master's  Programs. 


Throughout  the  interview,  the  top-level  administrators  alluded  to  their 
general  reaction  to  library  school-centered  post-master's  programs. 

In  order  to  quantify  these  reactions  to  present  a clearer 

specific  written  questions  were  asked  of  the  interviewees.  The  answers 

to  these  questions  are  summarized  in  Table  51. 

Examinaticm  of  this  table  reveals  that  the  interviewees  as  a group  were 
in  fovor  of  a post- master's  program  being  offered;  in  fact,  19  of  them 
(one  did  not  answer  the  question)  considered  the  program  important 
enough  that  they  would  allow  full-time  employees  to  attend  on  a part- 
time  basis. 

Sixteen  of  the  interviewees  agreed  either  strongly  or  mildly  that  certain 
schools  should  specialize  in  certain  areas.  During  the  interview,  possible 
areas  that  were  mentioned  for  specialization  were  administration,  infor- 
mation science,  automation  and  research.  If  schools  did  specialize  in 
certain  areas,  it  would  not  seem  feasible  that  they  could  meet  the  varied 
needs  of  all  who  mi^  wish  to  attend,  but  ei^  of  the  interviewees  did 
indicate  that  they  thought  an  effort  should  be  made  in  this  regard  (4 
strongly  agreed;  4 mildly  agreed). 

In  an  attempt  to  discover  some  criteria  that  should  be  set  for  admission 
to  such  a program,  the  interviewees  were  asked  the  amount  of  time  they 
thou^  should  ideally  elapse  between  the  master's  degree  in  library 
science  and  post-MLS  study.  The  average  number  of  years  suggested 
was  three-and-one-half  years.  The  responses  ranged  from  no  years 
(one  respondent  thought  the  student  could  profit  by  continuing  imme- 
diately following  the  MLS  degree)  to  six  years  (two  respondents). 

Although  this  study  has  indicated  that  in  administrative  positions  at  the 
upper  and  middle  levels,  a high  percentage  of  the  duties  performed 
represented  universal  management  skills  and  competencies,  there  is 
still  a solid  component  of  specialized  knowlec^e,  abilities,  and  attitudes 
which  can  be  acquired  only  throu^  substantial  study  and  experience  in 
the  library  field.  In  other  words,  while  an  increasingly  small  percentage 
of  the  duties  performed  as  one  rises  in  the  organizational  hierarchy 
represent  specialized  library  functions,  a considerable  part  of  the 
knowledge  required  to  perform  these  supervisory  library  jobs  is 
"specialized".  For  example,  it  is  not  enou^  for  a library  administrator 
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TABLE  51 

ATTITUDES  OF  THE  INTERVIEWEES  TOWARD  POST-i\UbTER'S 
PROGRAMS  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE:1969 

(N=20) 


Statement  Given  Interviewee  for  Reaction 

1 

Ai 

ixtent  of 
^reement 

d ^ 

2 ^ 
to 

o 

1 Q) 

m u 
bo 

Q 05 

No 

Opinion 

I consider  a post-master's  program  important 
enough  that  I would  let  full-time  employees 
attend  on  a part-time  basis. 

12 

7 

0 

1 

I think  certain  schools  should  specialize  in 
certain  areas. 

7 

9 

3 

1 

I think  that  every  school  having  a post- MLB  program 
should  try  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  all  who  v/ish 
to  come  back. 

4 

4 

11 

1 

I think  the  maximum  advantages  from  a post-MLS 
program  will  be  (Gained  only  if  the  person 
involved  has  had  some  eiq)erience  in  a job 
following  the  MIB. 

10 

8 

0 

2 

I feel  the  school  should  offer  courses  in  the  library 
science  department,  but  that  they  should  be  highly 
interdisciplinary  in  their  approach. 

15 

5 

0 

0 

I would  ejqiect  certain  terminal  behavior  patterns 
from  persons  who  come  back  after  participating 
in  a post-MLB  prc^am. 

6 

7 

3 

4 

I would  be  interested,  myself,  in  going  back  for 
certain  types  of  training. 

8 

6 

2 

4 

I feel  that  updating  is  done  best  in  the  job  situation 
rather  than  by  returning  to  library  school. 

0 

2 

10 

8 

Courses  and  in-service  training  programs  aren't 
in  my  mind  the  answer  to  continuing  staff 
development.  Understanding  and  a developmental 
type  of  leadership  on  the  job  are  much  more 
important  for  the  development  of  the  individual 
in  hie  job. 

0 

3 

1 

16 

1 
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to  be  skilled  in  the  general  aspects  of  communication.  In  order  to 
communicate  successfully  with  a group  of  catelogers  he  must  have, 
among  other  things  a general  awareness  of  the  responsibilities,  tech- 
niques, motivations,  and  inter-group  relationships  of  catalogers.  S 
was  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  the  majority  of  the  interviewees 
felt  it  was  preferable  to  have  the  courses  at  the  post- master's  level 
based  in  the  library  school  rather  than  in  other  departments  on  the 
campus,  such  as  Psychology,  Sociology,  Educational  Technology, 
or  Business  or  Public  Administration.  Two  of  the  statements  of  the 
interviewees  expressing  this  point  of  view  follow; 

— I think  we  err  to  think  that  because  something  is  a little  mmmiftl 
it  is  outside  the  library  school  framework.  To  me,  management 
is  an  integral  part  of  libraries;  therefore,  management  should 
be  taug^  in  that  context.  There  are  many  things  about  library 
management  that  are  different.  In  most  management  positions 
you  can  immediately  come  to  a reasonable  p'igment  as  to  the 
value  of  your  output  products,  because  most  managements 

deal  either  in  profit-making  services  or  turn  out  a commodity. 
When  you  deal  with  a library,  the  benefit  of  whst  you  do  is  very 
much  like  a church  — it's  not  a very  tai^ble  thing.  And  so 
you  take  it  with  a great  deal  of  faith.  But  when  you  come  to 
selling  people  on  a budget,  you  have  to  have  some  tangible  way 
of  demonstrating  your  value.  Some  of  the  faith  has  to  be  trans- 
lated into  body  — some  substance  somewhere.  This  is  one  of  the 
big  problems  that  librarians  have  with  the  whole  budget  program. 
It  shows  up  again  when  you  want  to  go  into  a computer  operation. 
If  you  want  to  take  on  any  new  kind  of  program  that  is  terribly 
expensive,  3rour  order  of  magnitude  of  cost  goes  up  two  or  tkree 
times.  To  justify  tMs  takes  a lot  of  selling. 

Handling  information  is  difierent  from  handling  commodities,  so, 
althou^  the  basic  management  skills  you  need  for  a library  are 
pretty  much  the  same  as  for  business  or  any  other  organiz  Jtion, 
the  specialized  library  knowledge  you  need  to  perform  these 
basic  management  functions  is  difi^erent.  Therefore  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  courses  we  are  talkii^  about  should 
definitely  be  tau^  in  the  library  school. 

— I would  be  reluctant  to  turn  over  those  who  come  back  for  post- 
MLS  study  to  graduate  schools  in  business  administration.  For 
most  of  them  are  fully  oriented  toward  industry,  and  libraries 
have  specialized  characteristics  that  must  be  accounted  for. 
There  is  a large  amount  of  the  profit-motive  in  the  decision- 
making process  in  industry.  Therefore,  I would  like  to  see 
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any  post-master's  program  based  in  the  library  school,  but 
going  out  to  and  bringing  in  professorE  who  will  add  to  the 
library  environment  needed  concepts  from  other  disciplines 
such  as  psychology,  sociology,  and  public  administration. 

ft  is  interesting  to  note  that  thoufi^  there  is  an  essential  interchangeability 
of  administrative  skills,  there  is  also  a core  of  specialized  knowledge 
and  concepts  which  are  best  acquired  throu^  study  and  experience  in 
the  library  field.  This  approach  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  favored 
by  Underwood  in  his  study  of  the  role  of  the  hospital  administrator. 

(Ref.  29  :24) 

ft  should  be  noted  further,  however,  that  this  view  is  different  from 
Rie  current  thrust  of  the  schools  of  business  administration  which 
have  developed  into  nmeh  broader  areas  than  business  administration. 
Today  the  emphasis  is  on  management,both  as  the  newest  profession 
and  tile  central  process  in  the  conduct  of  any  orgmiization , according 
to  a recent  paper  published  by  the  Systems  Development  Corporation 
entitled  "Grooming  Tomorrow's  Managers".  (Ref. '28:4) 

Thus  business  schools  are  dropping  the  word  "business"  from  their 
titles  to  become  "schools  of  management"  and,  throu^  the  use  of 
interdisciplinary  faculties,  meeting  the  specialized  requirements  of 
management  education  so  their  graduates  can  possess  broad  manage- 
ment  capabilities. 

The  fact  that  five  out  of  the  -twenty  interviewees  stated  that  they 
only  "mildly"  agreed  with  offerii^  tiie  courses  in  the  library  school 
was  largely  related  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  qualified  faculty  to 
teach  at  the  interdisciplinary  level  desired.  This  point  of  view  as 
stated  by  one  interviewee  follows: 

If  3T0U  had  someone  who  was  skilled  enou^  in  teaching  these 
courses,  it  would  mak**  no  difference  where  they  were  tau^it. 

But,  if  they  were  being  tau(^  by  someone  who  was  not  really  a 
broad  expert  with  wMe  ejqperience  and  knowledge  in  other  disci- 
plines, they  would  be  too  confined  by  the  library  school,  ft 
might  be  desirable  to  have  the  course  tau^it  by  other  graduate 
school  faculties  under  direction  from  the  library  school. 

Another  who  was  only  "mildly"  for  a library-based  program  put  it 
this  way; 

In  relation  to  this  higher  administrative  position  about  which 
we  are  talking,  I am  not  so  sure  that  the  crucial  question  is 
so  much  the  administration  of  the  library  as  the  broader 
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concept  of  administering  within  a government  framework.  From 
my  eoq[ierlence  I would  suspect  that  tiie  administratioD.  reqoirements 
of  even  a deputy  chief  in  a relatively  large  library  are  di^rent 
from  a hi^-ranking  librarian  in  a smaller  library  — this  is  the 
kind  of  frontier  that  does  not  involve  traditional  library  back- 
grounds. Perhaps,  for  these  hif^r  level  administrative  positions 
in  government  libraries,  provision  would  have  to  be  made  either 
for  them  to  take  work  in  the  Department  of  Public  Administration 
or  have  professors  from  that  discipline  come  to  the  library 
school. 

The  many  suggestions  of  the  interviewees  on  how  to  get  adequate  inter- 
disciplinary concepts  represented  in  the  courses  that  are  to  be  offered 
at  the  post-master's  level  in  the  library  school  bore  a general  uniformity. 
The  most  practical  suggestions  made  in  this  area  may  be  synthesized  as 
follows: 

— That  library  schools  bring  in  specialists  in  other  disciplines  to 
teach,  especially  in  ffie  area  of  administration  and  management, 
or,  better  still,  that  the  courses  be  designed  by  a team  of  experts 
drawn  from  library  school  and  oQier  faculties  such  as  business 
psychologists,  who  know  how  to  negotiate  change;  social  psychologists, 
vdio  understand  human  relations;  economists,  vdio  understand  profes- 
sional manpower  problems;  educational  technologists,  who  under- 
stand educational  philosophy  as  it  applies  to  using  different  media 
and  different  methods  of  teaching  in  actual  presentation  of  the  course; 
public  administrators,  who  understand  ffie  unique  problems  of 
administration  within  a governmental  framework.  This  recommen- 
dation would  be  in  keeping  with  that  of  economist  Ginzberg,  who 
concluded  at  the  end  of  his  study  on  manpower  for  library  services 
that: 


To  some  extent,  the  shortages  of  faculty  in  library 
science  can  be  relieved  only  by  drawing  into  the  field 
more  subject-matter  specialists:  men  and  women  who 
can  iwakft  a significant  contribution  to  the  training  of 
future  librarians  even  thou^  they  themselves  are  not 
professional  librarians.  There  is  no  other  possible 
source.  This  is  a pattern  that  graduate  schools  of 
business,  social  work,  and  even  law  schools  have 
followed  and  continue  to  follow. 

. . .it  does  not  follow  that  every  library  school  must 
add  specialists  to  its  faculty. . One  of  the  strengths  of  a 
major  university  is  its  large  number  of  specialized 
departments  of  instruction.  library  schools  should  do 
more  to  tap  into  the  departments  which  can  help  train 
their  students.  (Ref.  10:57-58) 
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— That  the  courses  offered  at  the  post- master's  level  concentrate 
on  the  skills  of  management  and  the  attitudes  appropriate  to  their 
effective  use  in  the  job  situation  in  order  to  achieve  a balance 

of  objectives  vhich  will  more  fully  accomplish  the  library's 
goals,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  greater  satisfaction  to  the 
individual  employed,  ft  is  interesting  to  note  that  a practical 
emphasis  at  this  level  of  training,  as  opposed  to  a theoretical 
approach  that  (presumably  presented  at  MIS  level)  is  in 
keeping  with  current  trends  in  schools  of  management  as  reported 
by  the  Systems  Development  Corporation  in  their  paper  on 
"Grooming  Tomorrow's  Managers".  (Ref.  28  :3-i5) 

Beyond  the  confines  of  a specific  course  in  hn  man  relations, 
the  human  factor  is  an  important  variable  to  be  considered. 

The  interviewees  thought  that  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
achieving  a curriculum  that  would  effect  a balance  between 
the  behavioral  and  technical  aspects  of  the  work  situation. 

Here  again,  the  interviews  were  in  line  wtth  the  thinking  of 
the  deans  of  leading  schools  of  management,  who  predict  to 
a man  that  "behavioral  studies"  will  "bulk  larger  and  larger 
in  importance  in  coming  years".  Said  one  dean, " Managers 
must  deal  with  a whole  range  of  unstructured  problems  that 
don't  lend  themselves  to  solution  by  quantitative  methods. 

The  human  factor  is  the  dominant  variable,  and  while  we 
don't  yet  have  the  goals  to  deal  effectively  with  this  range 
of  problems,  I believe  the  schools  will  be  attaching  much 
more  emphasis  to  behavioral  science  methodologies . Perhaps 
the  key  will  be  the  interdisciplinary  faculty. " (Ref.  28  :14) 

— That  although  the  courses  should  be  presented  in  an  inter- 
disciplinary framework,  in  actual  teaching  "applications 
should  be  made",  as  stated  by  one  interviewee,  "whether  it's 
a problem  to  be  solved,  an  involvement  in  a team  action 
situation,  a simulated  situation,  a case  study,  a research 
paper,  or  a role-pla3ring  activity. 

— ft  was  the  general  consensus  that  teaching  methods  be 
broadened  to  include  the  type  of  activities  mentioned  directly 
above,  and  that  there  be  less  lecturing:^,  listening  and  note- 
taking and  more  thinking  and  prcAlem  solving  as  related  to 
their  real  jobs. 

— That  as  full  use  as  possible  be  made  of  the  new  technology 
and  the  new  media  in  making  course  presentations. 
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When  asked  what  terminarbehavlor  patterns  they  would  expect  the  librarian 
to  have  gained  by  participation  in  a post-master's  program,  the  answers 
were  almost  uniformly  attitudinal.  The  desired  objectives  were  affective 
toward  their  jobs  in  general,  rather  than  cognitive  specifying  skills  or 
competencies. 

Comments  centered  in  two  areas:  attitude  toward  change  and  improved 
work  performance. 

Examples  of  comments  relative  to  the  librarian  being  an  agent  for  change 
include: 

— Unwillingness  to  accept  status  quo;  strong  desire  to  innovate 
and  experiment  with  new  systems  and  services. 

— Residual  benefits  would  generate  needed  changes. 

— Motivation  toward  new  development. 

— C^n- mindedness  and  flexibility;  initiative  to  try  new  ideas. 

— Broader  involvement  in  being  willing  to  makp  policy 
reco  mmendations . 

Examples  of  comments  relative  to  over-all  improved  performance  are: 

. — Improved  performance  generally,  but  wouldn’t  expect  miracles. 

— Greater  contribution  generally,  either  in  ideas  or  in  actual 
production. 

— Broader  understanding  and  scope  of  thinking  enlarged. 

— Greater  analytical  ability  to  solve  problems. 

— Better  prepared  to  do  the  job. 

When  the  interviewees  were  asked  if  they,  themselves  would  be  interested 
in  returning  for  certain  types  of  training,  70  per  cent  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  mentioning  from  one  to  three  courses  they  would  be  willing 
to  take. 


The  courses  Listed  were: 


Administration 

Automation  (one  course;  one  ADP  Seminar) 

Communications  Technology 

Communication  with  Management  (outside  the  library) 

Current  Issues  and  Problems  in  Librarianship  (two) 

General  Mam^ement  (one  wanted  course;  one  management 
seminar) 

Human  Relations  outside  the  Library 

Information  Networks 

Ixigic 

Network  Planning  and  Design 
Personnel 

Research  Methods  , including  Quantitative  Numbers  (two) 

Systems  Design  and  Analysis 

Finally,  two  questions  dealt  with  the  preferred  method  for  continuing 
education  at  the  post-master's  level.  One  question  asked  if  upHattng 
was  best  done  in  the  job  situation  rather  than  at  the  university.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  interviewees  disagreed  with  this  statement  and  thought 
that  going  to  a university  was  the  best  way.  Ten  per  cent  thought  on- 
the^db  training  the  best  way . Forty  per  cent  did  not  answer  the  question , 
explaining  that  they  did  not  think  there  was  "one  best  way",  but  rather 
a combination  of  ways.  The  fifty  per  cent  who  considered  the  university 
campus  as  the  best  locale  for  training  programs  gave  reasCis  very 
similar  to  those  listed  by  Kortendick  (Ref.  15  :269-270)  in  regard  to 
short-^erm  training  programs  based  on  the  university  campus.  Namely 
that  participants  are  removed  from  the  supervisors  anH  from  the 
environment  of  the  job,  and  are  thus  able  to  get  a new  perspective 
to  look  at  their  work  more  objectively.  The  e^rience  isto  be  iitellectually 
stimulatibig,  in  approach  and  in  content.  There  can  be  an  opportunity  for 
discussing  problems  with  faculty;  and  with  people  from  other  libraries. 

The  theory  which  underlies  the  practice  is  often  better  transmitted  in  such 
an  environment. 

Finally,  when  asked  about  the  importance  of  a developmental  type  of 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  top  library  administrators  in  relation  to 
either  courses  in  the  university  setting  or  to  in-service  training 
programs,  only  15  per  cent  thouc^  that  developmental  type  of  leader- 
ship was  more  important.  Eig^ity  per  cent  disagreed.  The  15  per 
cent  reflected  the  philosophy  of  McGregor  who  postulated  that: 

The  individual  will  grow  into  what  he  is  capable  of  becoming 
provided  we  can  create  the  proper  conditions  for  that  growth. 

Such  an  approach  involves  less  emphasis  on 
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techniques  and  more  on  controlling  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  on  methods  of  cultivation.  (Ref.  21:  192) 

In  other  words  these  interviewees  stress  the  importance  of  the  librarian 
working  for  supervisors  who  delegate  and  who  are  constantly  making 
it  possible  for  their  subordinates  to  further  their  own  self-development. 
One  interviewee  underscored  this  by  saying  that  when  he  was  looking  for 
a replacement  for  the  position  about  which  he  was  being  interviewed 
(head  of  a library)  he  put  prime  importance  on  knowing  who  their  previous 
supervisors  had  been.  He  put  it  this  way: 

In  looking  for  a replacement  I would  want  to  see  who  he  had  worked 
for.  I have  passed  several  by  because  I felt  that  they  would  not  have 
had  the  kind  of  training  that  I require  in  problem  solving,  decision 
making  or  opportunity  to  grow  on  the  job  working  under  Librarian 
X.  In  other  words,  I am  judging  their  capability  for  the  job  by 
their  boss. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  observation  to  make  relative  to  this  discussion 
is  that  courses  taken  in  the  library  school  at  the  post-master's  level  will 
have  the  maximum  effectiveness  only  if  the  employee  who  enrolls  comes 
out  of  an  environment  that  is  conducive  to  growth  and  will  permit  him  to 
use  any  gains  he  makes  or  concepts  he  learns  in  the  classroom. 

Summing  up  this  section,  it  can  be  said  that  the  top-level  library  adminis- 
trators were  sympathetic  toward  a post-master's  program.  They  felt 
(to  the  extent  that  70  per  cent  of  them  were  willing  to  come  themselves 
and  take  courses  offered  in  the  program)  that  the  chief  gains  from  such 
a program  would  be  to:  (1)  create  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  participants 
to  be  an  agent  for  change  in  their  libraries,  and  (2)  improve  work 
performance  generally.  The  majority  of  the  interviewees  saw  advantages 
in  developing  a one-year's  program,  as  opposed  to  merely  a selection 
of  courses  at  will,  and  of  the  offering  of  a degree  (preferred)  or  certi- 
ficate at  the  end  of  the  program  over  no  formalized  recognition  of 
completion.  Two  quotations  from  the  interviewees  illustrate  their 
feelings  in  this  regard; 

— I think  the  post-master's  program  would  be  a "very  good  thing, 
because  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  a person  need  necessarily 
comndt  himself  to  earning  the  doctorate.  If  he  wants  to  take 
work  beyond  his  master's  degree,  he  should  get  some  credit 
for  it.  If  you  offer  a person  some  goal,  it  is  much  better 
than  his  simply  taking  this  course  and  that  course. 
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— Yes,  I certainly  think  the  person  should  have  a degree  at  the  end  of 
the  program.  That  is  recognition  of  the  person's  having  completed  an 
organized  course  of  study.  Because,  after  all,  when  you  start  to 
select  and  take  what  you  need  here  and  there  you  often  end  up  with  a 
sort  of  mishmash.  If  you  were  to  offer  this  type  of  degree,  you  might 
induce  some  people  to  go  back  for  additional  training  who  are  unable 
financially  to  go  back  for  a doctorate. 

The  Interviewees  were  in  agreement  that  the  content  of  the  curriculum 
for  upper  and  middle-level  library  personnel  should  be  heavily  oriented 
toward  achievement  of  management  skills  and  attitudes,  and  that, 
whatever  the  problems  involved,  the  curriculum  should  be  strongly 
interdisciplinary.  The  program,  they  thou^,  should  be  based  in  the 
library  school  because,  although  a relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
managerial  and  administrative  duties  performed  represent  specialized 
library  functions,  a large  proportion  of  the  knowledge  required  to  perform 
successfully  at  middle  and  upper  levels  is  of  a "specialized"  nature. 
Therefore,  the  interviewees  recommended  that  the  applications  used  in 
course  presentation  should  be  library  oriented.  The  interviewees  believed 
that  librarians  with  some  eiq>erience  (3  1/2  years  was  the  suggested 
average)  would  benefit  most  from  such  a program. 

Attitude  toward  Workshops  and  Institutes. 

When  asked  their  opinion  about  the  value  of  institutes,  short-term  courses 
and  workshops,  85  per  cent  of  the  Interviewees  felt  that  this  was  a form 
of  continuing  education  in  which  the  library  school  should  be  involved  in 
addition  to  whatever  full-length  courses  the  school  m;  ght  offer  as  part  of 
a formal  post-master's  program. 

Three  of  the  iiterviewees,  however,  felt  that  rather  than  dissipating 
their  efforts  too  widely,  the  library  schools  would  be  well-advised  to 
concentrate  on  full-length  courses  at  the  post-master's  level,  but 
suggested  experimentation  in  the  timing,  scheduling,  and  format  of  such 
coutse  offerings  so  that  a wider  audience  might  be  reached.  Their 
reasons  for  questioning  heavy  involvement  in  short-term  continuing 
education  programs  centered  in  their  belief  that  the  content  of  such 
short-term  programs  was  so  intensive  that  there  were  apt  to  be  no 
lasting  changes  realized  from  such  participation,  attiier  in  the  partici- 
pant's attitude  or  knowledge.  Too  often,  they  felt,  a person  returning 
hi^ly  motivated  from  such  a program  found, when  back  in  the  same  old 
job  environment  that,  in  the  eyes  of  his  supervisor,  his  brief  exposure 
did  not  give  him  the  rig^  to  try  out  new  concepts  in  the  job;  his  enthu- 
siasm soon  changed  to  discouragement. 
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However,  one  of  these  interviewees,  out  of  personal  experience,  sug- 
gested  a way  in  which  these  short-term  programs  might  be  made  more 
meaningful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  job  situation.  It  seems  worth- 
while to  mention  this  individual  recommendation  because  of  possible 
application  to  library  school  shoirt-term  programs  in  general.  For 
reasons  mentioned  in  the  precedi  ng  paragraph,  this  interviewee  felt 
short-term  programs  had  little  merit.  However,  in  one  specific  case 
from  this  person's  experience,  it  was  possible  for  a group  from  one 
library  to  go  together  to  a short-term  workshop  which  concentrated  on 
problem  solving  in  a specific  type  of  library  situation.  The  interviewee 
found  this  particular  type  of  group  experience  to  be  of  great  valuer  because 
it  touched  on  practical  problems  their  library  was  facing  at  the  moment; 
and,  more  important,  because  a group  from  the  library  went  together , 
it  was  possible  to  actually  bring  about  changes  in  their  library  when  they 
returned.  Several  people  with  improved  knowledge  or  attitudes  can  make 
a potent  catalyst  of  their  common  e^^erience  in  a given  llbrai^  situation. 
The  interviewee  in  Question  endorsed  this  approach  as  a valuable  sug- 
gestion to  make  to  library  schools.  By  getting  together  a group  of 
people  coming  from  one  library  at  the  same  time,rather  than  trying  to 
fill  the  workshop  with  individuals  coming  from  seoarate  libraries,  a 
greater  in^)act  would  result.  It  is  interesting  tc  rote  that  Vroom  of 
the  Carnegie-Mellon  School  of  Administration  states  a similar  solution 
to  lengthening  the  life  of  lessons  learned  in  short-term  programs:  "I 
e?;pect  that  in  th3  next  few  years  we'll  be  focusing  away  from  individual 
managers  and  concentrating  on  management  systems.  That  is,  bringing 
in  teams  of  working  managers  in  an  effort  to  foster  real  environmentai 
change. " (Ref.  28  :11) 


Returning  to  the  85  per  cent  endorsing  the  library  school's  involvement 
in  workshops  and  institutes,  it  was  discovered  that  about  half  were  in 
favor  of  shorter  workshops  (one  day  to  one  week)  and  the  others  in 
favor  of  longer' workshops  (preferably  three  weeks  or  more).  Those 
preferring  the  shorter  term  said  they  were  just  being  realistic  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  people  that  could  attend  on  that  basis.  The 
shorter  term  would  permit  anyone  to  attend  without  his  job  suffering. 
Another  advantage  is  lower  costs  which  make  possible  wider  partici- 
pation. Another  reason  given  for  the  preference  for  the  short-term 
format  was  that  "there  is  an  inclination  to  pack  into  them  what  is 
really  needed  — the  nub  of  the  problem. " On  the  whole,  those  for 
short-term  programs  admitted,  however,  that  they  were  beneficial 
chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  exposure  to  new  concepts  and  cited  the 
MARC  institutes  as  being  a good  example  of  this.  They  stated  that  they 

realized  the  institutes  were  too  short  to.provlde  any  lasting  attitudinal 
change  for  the  individuals  participating. 
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Speaking  in  defense  of  the  long-term  workshop,  these  interviewees  still 
fhnifrht  that  they  were  probably  not  long  enou^  to  serve  as  an  effective 
attitudinal  change  deviee  ( a long-term  course  was  necessary  for  that); 
but  if  the  workshop  is  primarily  information-oriented,  then  a great  deal 
could  be  accomplished.  A three-week  period  is  still  short  enough  to 
permit  participation  by  many  librarians  without  having  their  jobs  suffer, 
and  may  be  more  easily  financed  than  longer-term  kinds  of  educational 
programs. 

Generally  the  type  of  subject  coverage  considered  by  the  interviewees 
most  suitable  for  institutes  and  workshops  paralleled  that  favored  by 
the  respondents.  In  some  subject  areas  the  Interviewees  thought  that 
the  time  factor  prevented  maximum  gains.  Courses  in  personnel  ma’iage- 
ment  and  human  relations  were  generally  put  in  this  category.  In  addition 
to  the  time  being  too  short  for  any  type  of  attitudinal  change,  one  inter- 
viewee expressed  the  idea  that  seemed  to  speak  for  many: 

In  order  for  a workshop  or  institute  to  be  effective,  the  partici- 
pants have  to  know  enough  so  that  they  can  update  themselves  in 
a few  days,  at  the  most  three  weeks  of  concentrated  efifort.  On 
the  other  hand,  man^ement  is  a foreign  discipline,  and  I 
wouldn't  expect  much  in  the  way  of  results. 

Subjects  mentioned  by  the  interviewees  as  suitable  as  a base  for  a 
workshop  or  institute  presentation  included:  new  reference  books  for 
professional  librarians;  reference  and  resource  material  in  a given 
area  such  as  science  or  behavioral  studies;  acquisitions  (especially 
non-book);  Federal  library  resources,  and,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
the  MARC  program. 

Finally,  the  interviewees  stated  certain  criteria  for  workshops  that  they 
believed  would  be  beneficial  to  those  of  any  length.  These  merit  inclu- 
sion: 

(1)  The  groups  should  be  homogeneous,  such  as  military  librarians 
who  all  work  under  the  same  regulations.  Federal  librarians 
all  under  the  same  civil  service  system,  or  any  group  subject 
to  the  same  reguliltions. 

(2)  The  level  of  experience  and  background  of  all  participants 
should  be  similar  — otherwise  a lot  of  needless  time  is  spent 
in  explanations. 

(3)  Coverage  should  tend  toward  the  narrow  rather  than  the  broad. 

"I  generally  find  workshops  are  aimed  at  too  broad  a group  of 
people,  and  therefore  are  not  satisf3dng,  because  they  are  not 
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specific  enou^  to  help  me  in  my  job.  They  have  a little  ior 
everybody,  and  not  enou|^  for  any  one  individual  to  make  it 
worfiiwhile. 

In  this  connection,  several  of  the  interviewees  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  special  courses  for  top-level  executives  or 
for  middle  managers  in  which  all  had  a similar  background 
of  experiences  to  share  and  a similar  amount  of  knowledge  to 
use  in  problem-solving  situations  presented  in  the  programs. 

(4)  The  content  should  be  related  to  needs  of  the  participants  in 
their  job  situations. 

Admission  Criteria  for  a Post-Master’s  Program. 

The  designer  of  any  educational  program  must  give  adequate  thought  to 
its  admission  requirements.  As  the  analysis  of  the  data  from  the 
respondents  progressed,  a tentative  curriculum  for  a post-master's 
program  slowly  emerged.  To  build  upon  this,  the  interviewees  were 
asked  for  their  suggestions  for  admission  criteria  to  a post-master's 
program.  This  section  focusses  on  these  recoir.mendations.  They  were 
nmlti-dimenBienal,  and  they  will  be  discussed  one-by-one. 

(1)  Their  most  definite  recommendation  was  the  suggestion  that  the 
pr(^am  would  be  more  meaningful  if  the  participant  in  the  pro- 
gram had  had  some  experience  between  his  MLS  degree  program 
and  enrollment  in  a post-master's  program.  The  average  time 
suggested  by  the  interviewees,  as  reported  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
was  three-and-one-half  years.  However,  there  was  no  clear-cut 
answer  to  this  question,  and  the  range  in  time  was  from  zero 
number  of  years  to  six  years.  One  interviewee  e^ressed  it  in 
this  manner: 

There's  no  clear-cut  answer  on  how  many  years  should 
elapse.  It  depends  on  the  person.  If  he's  a real  go-getter 
and  really  keeps  up  with  the  field,  I don't  think  it  matters 
when  he  goes  back.  I think  that  he  should  take  something 
be  needs  to  know  more  about  for  his  present  job,  or  he 
should  be  considering  new  developments  or  what  was 
lacking  in  bis  MLS  preparation.  In  other  words,  I dont 
believe  in  going  back  to  school  to  take  a course  just 
because  it  is  beyond  the  master's  degree;  he  should  only 
be  admitted  to  the  program  if  it  is  based  on  a real  need. 

Two  others  commented: 
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— Many  of  the  things  you  would  offer  in  a post-master's  coarse 
would  not  be  understandable  until  they  had  been  out  on  the  job 
for  a while  and  had  seen  bow  they  fit  into  their  daily  work. 

For  example,  it's  pretty  hard  to  teachssomeone  about  personnel 
management  unless  they've  run  across  some  personnel  problems, 
and  that's  the  best  time  in  the  world  for  them  to  learn  — i^n 
faced  with  actual  problems  related  to  the  work  situation,  tt's 
the  old  principle:  when  an  individual  sees  the  need  for  certain 
courses,  then  he  is  motivated  to  learn. 


— ft  seems  to  me  3^00  should  not  only  be  looking  for  technical 
competencies,  but  for  the  person  with  a broad  background  in 
librarianship;  a person  1^0  seems  to  have,  or  has  demonstrated, 
an  ability  to  administer,  to  think  and  plan,  and  to  work  with 
people.  So  ejqierience  is  important  and  also  the  type  of  e>q>erience. 
I think  the  breadth  of  ej^rience  is  particularly  impcrtant,  for 
such  a person  can  relate  the  library's  mission  and  library  services 
and  materials  to  those  in  the  agency  outside  the  library. 


(2)  There  was  general  agreement  thatfone 'requirement  for  admission  to 
the  program  would  be  a master's  degree  ir  library  science  so  that  all 
in  the  program  would  start  with  a common  background  in  specialized 
library  functions.  This  was  considered  necessary  because  a laiige 
proportion  of  the  knowledge  required  to  perform  successfully  at  the 
middle  and  upper-levels  in  a library  is  of  a "specialized"  nature 
even  thoucdi  a relatively  small  percentage  of  the  managerial  and 
administrative  duties  performed  represent  specialized  library 
fimctions. 


(3)  In  order  to  enroll  for  certain  courses,  the  interviewees  thoncdft 
certain  prerequisites  should  be  required.  For  example,  as  a pre- 
requisite to  a course  in  human  relations,  the  applicant  should  have 
had  a coarse  at  the  BUS  level  in  the  principles  of  administration. 
Or,  as  a prerequisite  to  a course  at  the  post-master's  level  in 
automation,  the  applicant  should  have  had  an  intreductory  coarse 
at  the  MIS  level  in  automated  procedures  in  the  library  to  insure 
that  all  in  the  post-master's  program  would  have  the  same  back- 
ground on  vdiich  to  build,  ft  was  suggested  that  in  the  case  of 
mature  students  with<  extensive  esqierience  in  automation,  work 
eiqierience  mi^  be  considered  in  order  to  reach  an  acceptable 
standard  for  admission  to  the  coarse  in  automation. 


(4)  Some  of  the  interviewees  expressed  the  hope  that  the  admissions 
program  vrould  be  flexible  enoiq^  to  provide  for  a mix  of  people 
with  different  value  orientations.  Corson  and  Paul  (Ref. 7 :129- 
180)  pointed  out  that  there  is  evidence  that  those  who  excel  in 
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academic  work  may  not  include  proportions  of  Individuals  with  the 
prc^r  "mix"  of  talents  necessary  to  handle  the  fall  variety  of 
and  administrative  responsibilities.  The  type  of 
value  orientations  which  Ginzberg  and  Herma  (Ref.  11  ) found  that 
profoundly  affect  organizational  performance  and  ideally  sh  aid  be 
represented  in  an  organization  are:  (1)  those  wanting  to  achieve 
leader diip  roles  with  groups  of  individuals;  (2)  those  content  to 
and  hold  acceptance  by  other  members  of  their  work  group 
as  a prerequisite  to  achieving  organizational  advances;  (3)  those 
dedicated  to  ideals  which  are  likely  to  provide  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm,  if  not  the  intellectual  leadership,  that  inspires  organi- 
zational advances;  (4)  those  who  are  insistent  upon  their  right  to 
structure  their  own  activities  and  to  be  able  to  work  as  independert ly 
as  possible. 

The  implication  is  that  admission  requirements  should  be  liberal 
enou^  in  regard  to  previous  academic  record  to  provide  for  differing 
value  orientations  which  determine  the  role  the  individual  widies  to 
fill  in  the  library’s  program.  It  is  thou^  that  Arou^  this  proce- 
dure, an  adequate  supply  of  talent  will  be  developed  for  the  middle, 
upper  and  top-level  management  and  administrative  positions. 

(5)  As  the  suggestion  is  being  made  in  the  literature  today  that  appUcacts 
to  gradiEite  library  programs  be  screened  in  order  to  obtain  individuals 
with  certain  personality  characteristics  (lilley.  Ref.  18  :171-172), 
questions  were  asked  both  of  the  respondents  and  of  the  interviewees 
which  yielded  information  on  the  great  Importance  each  of  these 
groups  placed  on  personality  characteristics  in  relation  to  j<rt)  per- 
formance. Twenty  per  cent  of  the  interviewees  felt  that  personality 
characteristics  were  so  important  (and  so  little  subject  to  change) 
that  they  recommended  that  all  appUcants  to  a post-master’s  program 
should  be  carefally  screened  in  order  to  obtain  certain  personality 
traits  for  the  program  and  keep  those  with  less  desired  traits 
(according  to  the  value  judgments  of  the  interviewees)  out  of  the 
program. 

As  there  was  so  much  interest  expressed  in  personality  characteristics 
on  the  part  of  both  the  interviewees  and  the  respondents,  the  possibiUty 
of  screening  for  personality  traits  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  post- 
master* s program  is  discussed  at  some  length. 

Relation  of  Personality  Traits  to  Admission  ReouiremeBts. 

Just  as  information  center  e^q>erts  have  insisted  (Lilley  cites  many 

examples:  Ref.  18  ;171-173)  that  certain  personaUty  traits  are  needed 
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in  order  to  serve  the  scientific  comnumity  efilectively,^  the  interviewees 
believed  that  certain  traits  were  needed  for  those  filling  the  positions 
about  which  they  were  being  interviewed.  Twenty  per  cent  suggested  that 
the  library  school  should  look  for  these,  qualities  of  personality  in  those 
seeking  admission  to  the  program.  The  traits  the  interviewees  saw  as 
most  desirable  were: 

— A good  outgoing,  forceful  personality,  but  a pleasant  one  that 
doesn't  get  rattled  easily,  is  patient,  can  meet  deadlines,  and, 
most  important,  is  receptive  to  change. 

— Decisiveness  is  a key  factor.  We're  going  to  have  to  look  at 
their  skills  at  doing  professional  management  tasks.  We  need 
decision  makers  can  quickly  fight  their  way  throu^  to  what 
is  the  real  issue,  what  is  the  problem  that  we  are  faced  with, 
and  develop  some  mechanisms  to  solve  the  problem. 

— The  most  important  thing  needed  is  someone  who  can  organize 
and  motivate  people  and  look  at  the  whole  operation  very 
critically  and  very  analjrtically.  This  can  be  the  key  difference 
in  the  management  of  an  operation. 

— We've  got  to  have  pe<^le  who  have  not  just  gotten  along  for  years, 
but  people  who  can  make  imaginative,  innovative  suggestions  for 
program  improvement. 

Those  viio  advocated  screening  out  certain  kinds  of  personality  traits  at 
the  admission  threshold,  mentioned  more  or  ler  s the  same  traits 
tiiat  have  come  in  for  heavy  criticism  by  many  observers  (Ref.  Harvey, 
12:1;  Schultz,  26  :513;  Bergen,  4 :478;  Lothrop,  :132-133;  Muller, 
24:1128)  and  the  research  findings  of  Morrison  (Ref.  23  :365-368)  and 
Douglass  (Ref.  8).  The  interviewees  stated  these  personal  charac- 
teristics vdiich  generally  showed  lack  of  the  qualities  of  initiative  and 
leadership,  in  these  terms: 

— Librarians  tend  to  be  hi^ly  introverted  types;  basically  they 
lack  an  aggressive  character.  These  people  now  are  being 
asked  to  supervise  other  people,  and  they  are  not  equipped  to 
do  this.  They  don't  have  the  insi^.  This  is  an  overwhelming 
problem  to  the  profession. 


iLongnecker  states  that  "They  must  have  personality  traits  that  are 
opposite  from  those  of  the  librarian  or  information  specialist  who  works 
alone;'  independent  of  others. " (Ref.  Id  :12) 
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•X-  The  personality  traits  of  librarians  are  one  of  our  great  problems. 
They  sinqily  don't  hare  the  personality  to  reasb  <mt  to  the  user, 
and  by  the  time  such  a person  is  ready  to  go  for  postgraduate 
work,  his  personality  traits  are  so  ingrained  that  he  is  not 
going  to  change. 

~ A librarian  tends  to  be  a gentle,  easy,  nondecisive  person  who 
wants  no  problems  with  the  world.  Ee  just  wants  his  books,  his 
periods,  his  commas  and  his  cards  to  be  in  order.  He  is  retiring 
and  not  aggressive  enou^;  he  favorS’  the  status  quo  to  change. 
Unfortunately  this  is  the  type , because  they  often  made  straig^ 

"A's"  in  their  Ml^  program,  that  is  appointed  to  the  top  positions. 

— In  general,  the  type  of  persons  that  are  attracted  to  librarlanship 
are  not  vdiat  you  would  call  s^ressive,  outgoing  types. 

Desirable  Personal  Characteristics  as  Perceived  by  the  Respondents 
and  thft  Interviewees:  A Comparison  and  Conclusions  Therefrom. 

The  characteristics  the  respondents  described  as  the  most  important 
for  their  replacement  (Chapter  VI)  are  very  different  from  those  found 
in  the  responses  by  the  interviewees  or  in  the  literature.  For  the 
respondents,  the  three  most  important  personal  traits  for  a replacement 
were  (1)  getting  along  with  other  people  (2)  adaptability  or  flexibility 
and  (3)  patience.  They  referred  to  getting  things  done  routinely,  rather 
than  referring  to  characteristics  that  a leader  should  have. 

The  comparison  between  the  t3rpe  of  characteristics  suggested  by  the 
interviewees  and  the  respondents  is  significant,  especially  when  examined 
in  the  light  of  a research  paper  Porter  and  Henry  (Ref.  25)  on 
perceptions  of  the  importance  of  certain  personality  traits  as  a ftmction 
of  job  level.  This  study  investigated  managers'  perceptions  of  the 
relative  importance  of  10  personality  traits  for  success  in  their  mana- 
gerial roles  as  a function  of  level  of  position  within  management.  The 
ten  traits  consisted  of  five  other-directed  or  organization  maii  traits, 
and  five  inner-directed  traits. 

As  shown  in  Appendix  Table  XXX  the  results  showed  that  the  inner- 
directed  traits  (forceful,  imaginative,  independent,  decisive)  were 
perceived  as  more  important  at  each  higher  level  of  management,  while 
the  other-directed  traits  (cooperative,  adaptable,  agreeable,  tactfiil) 
were  seen  to  decrease  at  each  higher  level  of  management.  It  would 
appear  that  the  inner-directed  traits,  showing  a strong  emphasis  on 
individual  capabilities,  are  very  similar  to  the  most  desirable  charac- 
teristics as  perceived  by  the  interviewees,  namely:  being  decisive, 
innovative,  forceful,  outgoing,  and  an  agent  for  change. 
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On  the  other  hand,  tt  would  seem  that  the  other-dlrro^  ’f 

a concern  for  adapting  to  the  feelings  and  behavior  of  o^rs  (Ref.  Porter, 

2531)  are  very  similar  to  the  characteristics  cited  by  t res^n  e , 

namely:  getting  along  with  other  people,  adaptability,  flexi  1 1 y,  an 

patience.  The  results  of  the  Porter  and  Henry  study  point 

the  fact  that  the  psychological  demands  of  the  job,  in  terms  of  relieve 

emphases  on  different  types  of  personaUty  qualities 

part  of  the  management  hierarchy  to  another,  and  the  data  from  tin 

study  (from  the  respondents  and  from  the  Interviewees)  substantiate 

these  findings. 

speaking  of  criteria  of  admission  to  library  schools,  Lilley  (Ref.  18  :171) 
^es:  "At  this  juncture,  U would  seem  appropriate  to  recomnmnd  that 
library  schools  look  not  only  to  academic  preparation.  • • " 

personaUty  of  the  students  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  a graduate  Pr<^  • 
l^r  citing  many  examples  showing  how  seriously  Ubrarians  1“- 
tiatlve  and  leadership  and  showing  that  certain  persona  y rai 
needed  in  order  to  ser/e  cUents  more  effectively,  she  reaches  t e 

following  conclusions: 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  library  schooU  ou^ 
either  to  screen  their  appUcants  for  personality 
in  terms  of  what  is  needed  or  to  provide  the  kind  of  e^cation 
will  develop  in  them  the  necessary  qualities  of  initiative,  creativity, 

and  competence.  (Ref.  1®  :176) 

The  data  from  the  present  study  would  seem  to  Indicate  a concision 
different  from  that  stated  by  UUey  regarding  admission  critena  in 

relation  to  personal  characteristics,  at  least  for  admlssioyrto  a 

post-master’s  program.  The  present  finrll^  would  . 

ftat  individuals  at  different  levels  of  flie  library  organizatio^l  hmrarchy 
oercelve  dlffereist  personaUty  characteristics  as  Important  for  job 
success.  From  the  whole  spectrum  of  personaUty  traits,  sonm  s^m 
more  useful  in  attaining  success  at  one  level  of  the  l*r^ 
and  some  at  another  level;  at  different  levels  of  management  they  are, 
to  a certain  degree,  at  variance  with  one  another. 

Therefore,  It  would  not  seem  very  judicious  to  arrive  at  a si^le  srt  rf 
personaUty  characteristics  to  accept  with  others  screened  <>ut.  Library 
Mhools  need  to  Insure  the  proper  mix  of  people  to  handle  the  varirty 
of  responslblUtles  to  be  borne  by  the  library  In  order  to  give  quality 

service. 

Brtumlng  to  the  second  suggestion  in  Lilley’s  recomine^rtlon  to 
library  schools.  It  will  be  remembered  that  she  stated  t^  i 
appUcants  were  not  screened  for  personaUty  characteristics,  then 
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the  school  should  *'provld^  the  kind  of  education  that  will  develop  in 
them  the  necessary  qualities  of  initiative,  creativity,  and  competence." 
Many  of  the  interviewees  asked  whether  a course  in  human  relations 
could  have  any  effect  in  changing  attitudes.  The  interviewees  seemed 
to  feel  only  throu:^]i  attitudinal  change  would  it  be  possible  for 
there  to  be  any  great  improvement  in  the  ability  of  the  individual  librarian 
to  interact  wi^  others  with  whom  he  worked. 

The  interviewees  agreed  that  to  a large  extent  the  success  of  a library's 
operation  depends  on  how  effectively  the  manager  or  administrator  uses 
fKig  personal  interaction,  but  some  wondered  if  n^uch  could  be  done  in 
equipping  those  who  came  back  from  the  program  to  learn  how  better 
to  handle  these  personal  problems. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  or  not  a course  in  human  relations 
could  be  helpful  to  the  librarian  in  coming  to  grips  with  the  problems 
growing  out  of  personal  characteristics,  thirty  per  cent  of  the  inter- 
viewees caressed  doubt  that  a lot  could  be  accomplished,  but  saw  it 
as  probably  the  best  way  to  experiment  in  trying  to  help  librarians  with 
tMg  problem.  Two  of  iJie  five  who  e^ressed  doubt  as  to  final  outcome 
ejqiressed  it  this  way: 

— I think  courses  in  Inimait  relations  could  do  a lot,  but  am  afraid 
that  v^n  the  librarians  are  back  in  their  same  old  job  environ- 
ment, not  many  changes  will  be  possible.  However,  I think  it 
would  mflkft  them  aware  of  the  challenge  they  have  as  super- 
visors that  they  may  become  more  competent  in  some  ways. 
Certainly  they  should  become  more  professional  from  having  had 
such  a course.  In  the  tree  atmosphere  of  the  university  there  is 
a greater  chance  that  improvements  could  be  made  than  back  in 
the  job  situation. 

~ Courses  won't  necessarily  help  in  the  development  of  personality 
traits  or  in  the  ability  of  the  supervisor  to  understand  the  person- 
ality traits  of  others.  I'm  afraid  that  so  much  is  dependent  upon 
native  ability,  energy,  self-assurance.  I don't  know  how  to 
develop  skill  in  human  relations,  or  if  it  can  be  tai^ht,  but  it 
would  be  at  least  worth  a try  to  see  what  could  be  accomplished 
in  a course. 

The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be,  in  spite  of  questions  raised  about 
outcomes,  that  libraries  have  become  increasingly  more  complex  and 
businessliHs  organizations  that  impose  tremendous  communication  and 
personal  interaction  requirements  on  their  managers^  and  that  somehow 
the  library  school  should  be  able  to  help  the  library  managers  to  deal 
with  such  unstructured  problems  as  arise  each  day  and  claim  a large 
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proportion  of  the  manager's  time.  Such  a course  should  also  be  able 
to  help  the  participant  develop  a greater  awareness  and  understanding 
of  his  own  values  and  attitudes  as  they  affect  his  relationships  with 
others  in  the  job  situation.  It  becomes  apparent  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a course  the  whole  spectrum  of  personality  characteristics 
in  relationship  to  the  whole  spectrum  of  job  levels  would  need  to  be 
included  in  the  potential  scope  of  the  course  if  the  participant  is  to  gain 
increased  insight  into  the  motivation  and  behavior  of  library  staff 
members  as  they  interact  with  peers,  superiors  and  subordinates. 

The  interviewees  were  in  complete  agreement  that  this  was  one  of  the 
areas  which  called  for  interdisciplinary  cooperation,  especially  in  the 
area  of  behavioral  science  methodologies. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  unrealistic  to  e>q>ect  that  one  course  or  program  can 
develop  the  range  of  personality  characteristics  that  are  necessary  to 
operate  effectively  at  each  of  the  levels  of  the  library  hierarchy.  How- 
ever a course  in  human  relations  can  be  used  as  a powerful  aid  in 
understanding  human  relations  theory  and  research  leading  to  applications 
in  library  administration,  providing  there  is  a'posltive  environment  in 
the  job  situation  that  supports  the  educational  gains  made  in  the  classroom. 
It  was  noted  in  this  connection,  that  during  the  interviews  one  phrase 
repeatedly  occurred  in  regard  to  courses,  programs  and  institutes: 

. .but  I'm  afraid  they  [course  enrollees]  won't  really  be  chained 
much  back  on  the  job. " This  emphasizes  what  has  been  shown  over 
and  over  again  in  recent  research  — that  a negative  environment  will 
wipe  out  all  the  gains  that  may  have  been  achieved  in  the  classroom. 

In  fact,  Likert  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  in  this  connection: 

To  expose  managers  to  new  and  challenging  data  and  ideas 
and  then  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  make  use  of  their 
new  insights  and  even  penalize  them  for  doii^  so,  is  highly 
frustrating.  One  can  safely  predict  that  managers  so  treated 
will  have  their  performance  adversely  affected,  and  many, 
especially  the  more  able,  will  seek  a different  company  with  a 
mam^ement  system  more  compatible  with  their  new  insights. 

(Ref.  17:127) 

If  it  is  not  feasible  to  rely  simply  on  screening  out  applicants  based  on 
personal  characteristics  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  post-master's 
program  in  order  to  improve  personal  interaction  in  the  library  organi- 
zation, and  if  it  is  not  realistic  to  think  that  the  whole  range  of 
unstructured  human  problems  can  be  solved  through  a single  course  in 
human  relations,  the  question  arises,  "Is  there  another  method  available 
to  deal  with  this  range  of  problems  ?" 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  personfcitty  characteristics  play  such  an  important 
role  in  library  administration,  it  ml|^  be  worthwhile  to  try  the  educa- 
tional method  for  improving  the  skills  of  social  interaction  that  has  been 
widely  advocated  by  some  leaders  (Argyris,  McGregor,  Refs.  1 and  21) 
namely  the  Sensitivity  group  or  (for  training)  group.  The  common 
p^em,which  involves  a two-week  program  during  which  the  "T"  group 
meets  daily  for  two  hours,  mi^  be  provided  on  an  optional  basis,  as  a 
supplementary  program  for  those  ’Who  complete  a course  in  human 
relations.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a module  of  the  program  that 
could  be  participated  in  by  the  individual  in  the  program,  or  not 
participated  in  as  he  chose. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  this  form  of  training.  Conditions  are 
created  by  which  individuals  can  increase  their  understanding  (1)  of 
the  impact  of  their  own  behavior  on  others,  (2)  of  their  reactions  to  the 
behavior  of  others,  (3)  of  the  phenomena  of  group  activity  and  their 
sig^nificance.  It  is  not  expected  that  such  training  weuld  bring  about 
dramatic  changes. . A Ubraiian  who  has  been  to  a sensitivity  training 
group  does  not  become  a new  person,  but  he  gets  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  self-discovery  and  the  opportunity  is  present  for  him, 
because  participation  in  the  *'T*'  group  involves  practice  and  feedback 
of  a unique  nature,  to  improve  his  skills  of  social  interaction. 

All  of  this  discussion  adds  up  to  the  conclusion  that  personal  admissions 
criteria  for  any  post-master's  program  is  a complex  and  many-facbted 
problem;  one  for  which  there  is  imaginative  research  needed.  It  needs  to 
be  emphasized  that  the'  characteristics  reported  on  in  this  section  from 
the  interviewees  and  the  respondents  are  both  based  on  perceptions  by 
librarians  themselves.  However,  before  any  firm  conclusions  or 
recommendations  can  be  reached,  it  will  be  necessary  to  survey  the 
users  concerning  desirable  personal  characteristics  found  in  an 
efficient  librarian,  for  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  they  who  are  the 
consumers  of  the  product. 

It  can  be  surmised  that  the  personal  traits  listed  by  both  the  interviewees 
Imd  the  respondents  are  oriented  largely  toward  successful  human 
relationships  within  the  library  organizational  framework,  but  this,  after 
all,  is  not  the  sole  criterion  for  judging  the  efficiency  of  the  library's 
service.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a librarian  might  be  extremely 
poor  in  his  interactions- with  other  personnel  within  the  library  organi- 
zation, but  might  do  excellent  work  in  isolation  in  producing  the  informa- 
tion demanded  by  the  clientele.  The  personal  traits  perceived  by  the 
librarians  concerned  interpersonal  relations  with  others  in  the  library 
hierarchy  of  employees.  Resesarch  needs  to  be  undertaken,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  a number  of  the  respondents,  which  will  come  to  grips 
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with  the  quality  of  service  given  to  the  clientele,  both  actual  and  potential. 

The  Post-Master’s  Program  in  Relation  to  Career  Development. 

It  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  interviewees  that,  as  expressed  by  one 
of  them,  "Right  now,  the  only  way  our  people  can  progress  is  the 
administrative  way. " However,  35  per  cent  of  the  interviewees  hoped 
that  a rationale  might  be  developed  providing  for  different  career  pro- 
gressions in  libraiianship  as  brought  out  in  Asheim's  (Ref.  2 ) rece^ 

paper  on  "Education  and  Manpower  for  Librarianship. " In  stating  their 
reasons  for  not  thinking  administration  should  be  the  only  career  ladder, 
one  interviewee  said: 

— I don't  like  to  think  of  administration  as  the  only  way  to  the  top, 
because  I have  seen  some  very  good  people  who  are  natural 
catalogers,  or  geniuses  at  matching  people  with  books  or 
people  with  the  information  they  need,  or  at  being  able  to 
communicate  with  just  a few  questions,  finding  out  what  the 
individual  is  really  after  and  getting  it  to  him.  To  me,  we 
would  be  losing  one  of  the  purposes,  if  not  the  main  purpose, 
of  librarianship  to  push  them  into  administration  and  not  to 
provide  an  alternative  ladder  to  higher  salaried  positions  for 
them.  This  is  one  thing  I liked  particularly  about  Dr.  Asheim's 
position  paper.  He  brings  this  out  — career  ladders  for  the 
non-administrator  as  well  as  for  the  administrator;  and  I 
would  certainly  hope  to  see  this. 

However,  today  there  is  only  one  career  ladder.  The  jobs  at  the  top  are 
mostly  administrative  positions.  Hence  the  individual  librarian  should 
be  aware  of  the  requirements  for  this  advancement  in  the  profession, 
whether  he  chooses  to  pursue  his  career  in  bibliographic  sendees  or 
clientele  guidance,  or  whether  he  wishes  to  advance  in  administrative 

positions. 

If  the  librarian  chooses  to  advance  as  an  administrator,  he  will  need, 
for  example,  certain  competencies  such  as  the  ability  to  direct  others; 
an  understanding  of  the  processes  of  management;  a respect  for  the 
importance  of  motivation;  a thorough  understanding  of  the  library  as 
a total  system  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  environment  in  which 
the  library  is  situated. 

To  provide  for  these  administrative  competencies,  the  interviewees 
saw  the  post-master's  program  as  possibly  being  developed  with  a 
speciaUzation  in  administration.  However,  for  those  pursuing  career 
advancement  in  paths  other  than  administration,  the  librarians  felt 
a differentiated  program  at  the  post- master's  level  might  be 
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developed  by  different  schools.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  interviewees 
thought  schools  at  this  level  should  specialize  in  certain  areas  to 
meet  specific  career  needs.  Only  20  per  cent  felt  strongly  that  every 
school  offering  a post- master’s  program  should  try  to  meet  the  varied 
career  needs  of  all  who  mi^  wish  to  come  back. 

The  Interviewees  generally  give  preference  to  promoting  from  within 
If  they  have  a qualified  person  responsible  for  the  job,  although  the 
Civil  Service  Commission’s  policy  on  promotion  is  open.  If  this  is 
the  general  policy,  as  one  Interviewee  pointed  out,  then  it  is  necessary 
that  provision  be  made  for  training  those  already  in  the  library . One 
interviewee  stated: 

Because  I felt  the  Internal  training  program  was  unusually  poor, 

I had  to  fill  all  my  jobs  when  I first  came  from  without.  This 
creates  quite  a morale  problem,  and  I wouldn’t  have  done  it  by 
choice  if  I thought  I had  any  alternative.  Unless  management 
makes  training  a very  significant  part  of  its  management 
process,  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  Therefore,  one 
of  the  first  things  I did  was  appoint  a training  officer.  They 
didn’t  have  such  an  animal.  I took  a trained  librarian  on  the 
staff  and  said,  ” From  now  on  your  job  is  to  see  to  it  that 
there  are  adequate  training  and  development  opportunities 
for  the  rest  of  the  stafif  ~ to  see  that  all  of  the  staff  is  trained. 

By  now,  over  one-third  of  the  staff  has  participated  in  some 
sort  of  a training  program.  Morale  has  gone  up,  and  turnover 
hast  gone  down.  I realize  that  it  cannot  all  be  attributed  just 
to  training,  but  it  is  certainly  a major  factor. 

To  develop  a staff  over  the  years,  one  needs  to  plan  for  their  career 
development  as  well  as  to  do  some  forecasting  to  estimate  just  what 
kin(h3  of  positions  and  competencies  will  be  needed  ten  or  more  years 
hence.  Once  such  a rationale  has  been  developed,  there  is  a need  for 
regularly  examining  and  Improving  the  process  of  assignment,  training 
and  promotion.  It  was  apparent  that  the  large  majority  of  the  inter- 
viewees did  not  think  that  they  had  an  integrated  development  program 
to  develop  the  individual  librarians  to  their  greatest  capacity.  Nor 
did  they  believe  that  updating  is  done  best  in  the  on-the-job  situation 
rather  than  by  returning  to  the  library  school  (Table  51).  This  was 
well  expressed  by  one  of  the  interviewees: 

I think  formal  course  wo^k  is  very  necessary,  as  the  on-the-job 
training  is  not  sufficiently  well  organized  to  give  them  what 
they  would  get  in  a formal  course.  However,  each  library  has 
its  own  peculiar  procedures;  these  must  be  tau^  through  on- 
the-job  training. 
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Hence,  the  need  is  for  each  library  administrator  to  establish  career- 
long  processes  that  develop  the  talent  required  to  operate  the  library  at 
the  highest  level  possible.  This  would  mean  development  by  all  means 
of  training  — one  important  means  of  such  training  is  post- master’ 3 
education  at  a university. 

Preference  for  Those  Who  Have  Completed  Post-Master’s  Program. 
When  asked  if  the  librarian  returning  to  work  with  an  additional 
degree  or  certificate  from  a sixth-year  program  would  have  an 
advantage  for  consideration  for  higher  grade  and/or  salary,  the  inter- 
viewees generally  stated  that  they  ’’would  consider  it  a plus”.  But 
specifically  just  what  this  "plus”  would  be  seemed  to  be  unclear  and 
to  vary  greatly  in  the  minds  of  the  interviewees.  On  the  Vv^hole,  the 
attitude  seemed  to  be  one  of  waiting  to  see  what  the  program  contained 
before  any  type  of  statement  could  be  made. 

— I suspect  a good  test  of  a training  program  would  be  a person 
coming  back  beginning  to  perform  as  a manager  just  as  he  began 
to  perform  as  a librarian  when  he  came  out  of  library  school.  I 
would  hope  so.  This  would  have  implications  for  me.  I would 
suspect  and  hope  he  could  do  many  things  in  the  management 
line  that  at  present  I find  necessary  to  do  myself,  for  example, 
in  the  area  of  budget  preparation. 

— I think  the  person  with  the  additional  sixth-year  program  might  have 
a chance  of  making  a higher  grade  than  the  one  with  only  a master's. 
I’m  not  sure  this  could  be  borne  out  by  any  actual  experience. 
Generally,  we  would  tend  to  equate  an  additional  master’s  with 
one-year  of  experience,  I believe. 

The  research  team  was  also  interested  in  discovering  the  attitude  of  the 
interviewees  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  librarian  returning 
after  participating  in  a post-master’s  program  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  use  the  acquired  skills  in  the  job  environment. 

The  general  response  was  that  they  would  try,  but  in  no  formal  way. 

What  the  team  was  looking  for  here  was  whether  or  not  the  interviewees 
would  be  receptive  to  the  librarian’s  experimenting  with  new  ideas  and 
concepts  in  the  old  environment  when  he  returned  to  it.  However,  in  the 
spontaneous  reponses,  not  too  much  of  this  came  through.  The  answers 
of  the  interviewees  tended  to  be  more  of  a formal  approach  to  whether 
or  not  they  would  allow  this. 

Financing  for  a Post-Master’s  Program.  Almost  all  of  those  interviewed 
e>q)ressed  their  willingness  to  support  their  employees’  efforts  toward 
further  formal  professional  schooling,  and  there  was  a wide  range  of 
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oplnioa  on  the  actual  on-the-job  feasibility  of  such  action.  Althooc^  the 
same  Training  Act  is  in  force  for  all  Federal  emplc^es,  the  range  of 
interpretations  as  to  how  provisions  of  this  act  might  be  applied  toward 
librarians  participating  in  a post-master's  program  ranged  from 
authorized  payment  for  one  or  two  nig^  classes  only  (no  leave  involved) 
to  leave  and  financial  support  for  a whole  year's  pr<^am.  These 
variants  are  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  differences  within  the  individual 
Federal  libraries  represented:  such  as  size  of  library  staff;  promotion 
policies;  status  and  character  of  the  career  develc^ment  programs  in 
various  agencies;  and  individual  interpretations  of  how  much  help  would 
be  available  from  the  Training  Act. 

The  size  of  the  library  staff  seemed  one  crucial  barrier  to  the  actual 
ability  to  release  an  employee  for  a semester  or  a year's  study,  and 
to  have  a post  vacant  for  him  on  his  return.  The  larger  the  staff,  the 
greater  the  chance  to  handle  this  efficiently.  For  this  reason  there  was 
considerably  more  expression  of  possible  support  for  leave  and  binds 
to  study  on  a part-time  basis  than  on  a bill-time  basis.  These  comments 
explore  the  relationship  of  size  to  feasibility. 

If  our  library  were  very  large,  I would  look  for  several  to  send 
all  the  time  — three,  four,  or  six-month  classes  — hoping 
they  would  return  and  be  able  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  arose. 

But  we  are  small,  and  I can't  do  that.  If  they  were  gone  and 
an  opportunity  to  promote  came  up,  I couldn't  wait  for  them  to 
return.  I would  have  to  look  ou.side  for  a replacement. 

The  feasibility  of  sending  an  en^iloyee  to  a year  or  six-month's  post- 
master's program  is  eiqilored  here: 

— I would  have  no  objections  to  employees  taking  courses  which  mi{^ 
lead  them  to  something  better,  except  that  I would  probably  not 
pay  their  tuition.  When  a person  wants  to  broaden  his  knowledge 

in  a subject  field  or  librarianship,  I think  I would  say,  "Do  it  on 
you  own  time  and  financing. " 

— I dont  see  how  I could  let  them  off  for  a semester  to  study.  I dont 
see  how  we'd  get  the  work  done.  Once  our  people  are  in  line  to 
advance  and  have  a great  deal  of  loyalty  to  the  institution,  we  would 
rather  not  send  them  off. 

— If  I gave  an  employee  time  for  stu^,  the  course  would  have  to  relate 
very  closely  to  either  what  he  was  doing1t«iay<Brwhst  we  wunt 
hoping  to  do  as  file  next  st^  in  the  area  the  person  was  working  in. 
The  course  description  would  have  to  convince  me  that  the  level  is 
beyond  that  of  the  person  now  in  it,  or  we  conldnt  afford  to  oond 
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him.  For  ezan^ile,  we  are  fadiig  automation  work  in  the  library,  and 
ever3rone  in  tiie  library  is  slowly  picking  up  some  knowledge.  HOwever, 
I need  but  one  automation  project  manager  for  the  major  task.  I would 
be  willing  to  send  the  one  person  I though  best  for  that  post  ami  tell 
him  that  he  could  take  all  the  time  he  wanted  to  take  one  or  two 
courses  in  data  processing  and  systems  analysis.  I think  the  payoff 
to  me  in  that  one  person  in  three  or  four  years  would  be  great  enough 
to  provide  justification. 

I would  certainly  encourage  anyone  who  wanted  to  take  a post-master^s 
program.  But  whether  we  could  send  them,  I very  much  doubt.  I 
don't  thiidc  the  library  could  pay  for  their  cost  under  the  Training 
Act,  for  instance.  Because  we  want  to  encourage  them  we  would 
consider  giving  them  time  off. 

— I can't  spare  incumbents  too  much.  I want  them  to  develop;  I want 
them  to  move  along  on  the  job,  but  I would  prefer  to  have  short 
courses,  because  we  just  don't  have  much  time. 

— If  a program  is  needed  by  an  inittvidual,  I would  send  them  wifii 
salary  plus  per  diem  allowance  and  travel  eigienses. 

If  I felt  tile  program  was  to  be  worthvdiile  anH  needed,  I'd  be  willing 
to  give  them  as  much  as  a year  to  stu^y. 

— give  as  hlg^  as  a fiiird  of  onr  staff  time  off  with  pay  to  go  to  school 
now.  We  even  pick  up  the  cost  of  the  courses.  We  have  a great  deal 
of  flexibility  in  letting  people  have  time  off. 

— (hi  special  occasions  I oould  send  people  for  a vdiole  degree  as  part 
of  a career  progression  program  we  have  in  our  agency.  They  will 
give  people  as  much  as  a vhole  year  off  from  their  jobs  and  pay 
them  for  it. 

— We  could  send  people  within  the  rc^^ulations  on  vhich  our  career 
development  system  is  structured.  It  works  HkA  this:  we  nominate 
pei^le  for  courses  and  we  justify  this  — the  funding  of  it.  The 
training  officer  concurs  or  does  not  concur.  He  screens  out  all 
reouests  that  are  not  job-related.  A person  mig^  wish  to  taka 

t /O  courses,  and  one  would  be  approved  on  this  basis  — file  other 
mig^  not  be.  We  generally  have  pretty  g^ood  hick  and  normally 
have  several  people  in  continuing  education  each  semester. 

— I think  we  are  heading  in  the  direction  of  letting  people  take  time 
off  from  fiieir  jobs  to  participate  in  the  t]^  of  post-master's 
program  we  are  discussing.  I believe  I could  get  money  for 
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courses,  textual  materials,  as  well  as  leave,  because  we  have  a 
rather  extensive  career  development  program.  The  Committee  on 
Librarians  has  met  regularly  for  about  a year  to  discuss  what 
could  be  done  to  promote  career  development  of  librarians  and 
information  specialists.  Our  emphajis  in  these  meetings  is  on 
the  individual,  not  the  institution;  to  help  the  individual  grow,  ft 
goes  without  saying  that  sometimes  this  will  mean  the  individual's 
moving  outside  the  department.  Now  they  haven't  moved  around; 
they  haven't  been  promoted;  they  haven't  progressed.  They've 
just  been  confined  to  one  little  spot  in  one  department. 

Realistically,  in  view  of  these  statements,  it  seems  that  the  majority  of 
government  employees  have  to  study  in  these  programs  on  a part-time 
basis.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  from  a joint  consideration  of  what 
the  respondents  said  in  answering  the  questionnaire  and  what  the  inter- 
viewees said  in  relation  to  the  financial  aspect  for  participating  in  a post- 
master's program.  This,  of  course,  is  very  discouraging,  because  of 
the  large  number  of  Federal  librarians  living  far  from  an  A LA -accredited 
library  school  (Table  40),  even  though  as  far  as  willingness  to  ^ake  a 
post-master's  program  was  concerned,  it  was  found  to  be  independent  of 
the  distance  from  an  accredited  library  school.  However,  if  they  have 
to  attend  on  a part-time  basis,  actual  participation  would  depend  on 
their  distance  from  the  library  school.  Hence,  for  this  program,  dis- 
tance from  a library  school  would  turn  out  to  be  an  important  barrier. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  chapter,  the  data  presented  was  obtained  from  the  interviews 
with  top-level  library  administrators  (grades  15  and  up).  The  findings 
reflect  the  educational  needs  and  desired  competencies  and  skilis  of 
middle  and  upper-level  librarians  (grades  9 throu^  14).  The  20  inter- 
viewees were  selected  on  the  basis  of  quota  sampling,  and  the  findings 
are  thus  comparable.  The  salient  features  of  this  chapter  that  seem 
worthy  of  reiteration  follow: 

(1)  The  interviewees  put  into  three  mutually  exclusive  categories 
all  of  the  78  courses  listed  in  the  questionnaire,  and  from  that 
a ranking  was  developed.  The  correlation  coefficient  between 
the  two  sets  of  rankings  of  the  courses — ^the  one  by  the  inter- 
viewees, and  the  one  by  the  respondents — was  found  to  be 
moderately  hi^  (0.64). 

(2)  In  particular,  the  courses  in  administration  were  ranked  hi^ier  by 
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the  intemewees,  and  courses  related  to  Information  science  ranked 
lower,  as  compared  to  the  rankings  of  the  respondents.  In  the  area 
of  ^omation,  only  one  course,  namely  the  one  entitled  "Automation 
of  Ubraiy  Processes"  maintained  the  same  hl^  ranking  with  the 
intemewees,  while  the  other  two  courses  in  automation  sUpped  in 
ranking  as  compared  to  the  ranking  made  by  the  respondents. 

(S)  b the  area  of  administration,  the  course  that  topped  the  list  was 
Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration"  which  was  one  of 
the  top  courses  selected  by  the  respondents  also. 


(4) 


and  competencies  needed  by  middle  and  upper-level 
library  personnel,  as  perceived  by  the  interviewees,  were  analyzed 
y major  m^^ae  areas.  The  fact  that  most  of  them  fell  within  the 
areas  of  administration  and  automation  further  stressed  the  Impor- 
tance  of  these  two  areas. 


^de  of  the  interviewees  to  the  concept  of 

offering  post-master's  programs,  the  following  ideas  predominated: 

(1)  There  was  in  general  a favorable  reaction  from  the  interviewees 
toward  offering  post-master's  programs. 

(2)  The  interviewees  recommended  that  in  the  development  of  such 
praams  certain  conditions  should  prevail:  (a)  that  the  programs 
be  l^ed  in  the  library  school  itself;  (b)  that  there  be  a heavy 
ei^ls  on  an  interdlsclpUnary  approach  to  all  content  presented- 
(c)  that  content  be  closely  related  to  on-the-job  needs;  (d)  that  a ’ 
given  Mhool  concentrate  its  offerings  in  one  area  and  not  try  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  librarians  who  might  wish  to  enroll. 

(3)  The  interviewees  believed  that  on-the-job  training  had  value 
es^clally  in  orienting  the  individual  to  the  particular  routines 
and  practices  of  a given  library,  but  that  such  training 
replace  a further  need  for  formal  courses. 

(4)  Generally,  the  Interviewees  Indicated  that  indlvldnals  uto  had 

completed  a post-master's  program  would  receive  preference 
in  regard  to  promotion. 


(5) 


af  ^ ^vorabie  personality  characteristics, 

as  Ust^  by  the  interviewees  and  compared  with  those  Usted  by  the 
res^^ents,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  ado^  a poUcy  of  screening  out  certain  personaUty  traits  at  the 
time  of  ^mission  to  post-master's  programs,  even  thou^  such 
a procedure  was  suggested  by  some  interviewees.  Instead,  the 
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problem  of  personality  characteristics  should  be  dealt  with  in  the 
program  itself  and  not  be  left  to  admission  policies. 

(6)  Finally,  regarding  the  financing  of  post- master's  continuing  education, 
the  statements  made  by  the  interviewees  represented  the  whole 
spectrum  of  possibilities  from  no  support  to  total  support.  On  the 
basis  of  the  necessity  for  financial  support  as  made  evident  by  the 
respondents  and  the  majority  of  the  opinions  of  the  interviewees, 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  realistically,  unless  the  trend  now 
present  against  Federal  financing  of  post- master's  programs 
below  the  Ph.  D.  level  is  reversed,  the  majority  of  those  wishing 

to  participate  in  programs  would  have  to  be  accommodated  on  a part- 
time  basis. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 


SUMMARY  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

In  Chapter  VII  the  findings  and  the  analyses  of  Phase  I of  the  research 
project  entitled  "A  Study  of  Job  Dimensions  and  Education  Needs:  Post- 
MLS  Education  for  Middle  and  Upper-Level  Personnel  in  Libraries  and 
Information  Centers"  are  concluded.  In  this  chapter  the  general  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  emerging  from  the  study  will  be  discussed. 
Since  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  the  specific  findings  for  the  chapter  have 
already  been  summarized  and  discussed,  they  will  not  be  repeated,  except 
as  they  relate  to  major  conclusions  and  recommendations.  This  chapter 
will  also  present  the  limitations  of  this  study  and  indicate  avenues  for 
future  research  based  on  these  limitations. 

Comments  on  Methodology. 

By  way  of  introduction,  a few  statements  regarding  the  methodology  of 
the  study  seem  worthy  of  reiteration.  The  random  sampling  of  the 
librarians  lends  validity  to  the  questionnaire  results  reported  in  the 
earlier  chapters.  The  study  demonstrates  how  a job  inventory, 
competently  analyzed,  can  provide  valuable  information  toward  curricu- 
lum building.  The  project  also  uses  information  from  two  hierarchically 
different  levels  of  professionals  effectively  fused  to  provide  guidelines 
for  continuii^  education  within  the  profession.  This  suggests  that  profes- 
sional curriculum  building  need  not  be  an  unscieitific  trial  and  error 
method  unrelated  to  actual,  data-verified  needs. 

The  study  concentrated  on  the  continuing  education  needs  of  librarians 
at  the  middle  and  upper  level  (grades  9 through  14)  in  the  Federal 
complex.  However,  conclusions  reached  in  this  study  for  these  levels 
may  be  applicable  to  the  whole  profession  since  it  would  seem  apparent 
that  Federal  librarians  form  a representative  sample  of  practicing 
librarians  from  each  comparable  level. 

Major  Professional  Problems  Reflected  in  Stuoy. 

AHhniigb  the  central  thrust  of  this  analysis  has  been  in  the  area  of 
curriculum  building  at  the  post-master's  level,  file  study  is  broad  in 
its  dimensions,  and  indicates  the  multiplicity  of  problems  that  the 
library  and  the  library  profession  face  today.  In  his  penetrating  and 
thorou^  study  entitled  "Professional  Education  and  the  Public  Service", 
Mbdier  (Bel  16  :66-67)  outlines  four  major  underlying  problems  facing 
professional  education  today.  The  present  study  produces  evidence 
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that  all  of  these  problems  are  present  within  the  profession  of  librarian- 
ship.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  answer  all  of  these 
questions,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  information  relative  to 
these  problems  that  is  presented  from  these  research  findings  reflects 
the  opinions  of  but  two  groups  within  the  profession  ~ the  Federal 
librarians  at  the  middle  and  upper  levels  of  management,  and  the  top- 
level  administrators  of  Federal  libraries.  Although  it  is  postulated  that 
their  reactions  are  probably  typical  of  the  profession  as  a whole,  further 
research  is  needed  to  substantiate  the  validity  of  this  conclusion. 

Answered  or  not,  the  problems  themselves  are  important,  and  they 
certainly  merit  the  close  consideration  of  educators  who  are  concerned 
with  restructuring  the  basic  professional  MLS  program  as  well  as 
educators  who  are  planning  post-master's  programs.  They  also  indicate 
lines  of  research  which  would  be  beneficial  at  this  particular  time.  These 
problems  of  the  profession  that  have  particular  relevance  to  professional 
education  are: 

(1)  Professional  Boundaries  and  Spillover  Problems.  To  what  extent 
should  professional  education  for  librarianship  invade  zones  beyond 
the  traditional  boundaries  of  the  profession?  More  broadly,  how 
should  educators  define  the  content  of  the  profession?  For  example, 
what  should  be  its  stance  toward  automation  and  computer  science, 
toward  information  science,  toward  systems  design  and  analysis  ? 

When  a profession  uses  the  strategy  of  widening  the  boundaries  of 
its  own  activities  by  taking  in  a broader  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  enlarges  its  operation  to  include  a broader  range  of  activity 
and  responsibility  Mosher  warns,  "The  process  of  assimilation 
in  competition  with  other  professions  may  be  difficult  and  highly 
competitive. . . The  ensuing  digestion  can  be  most  disruptive,  even 
destructive  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  profession  itself. " 

(Ref.  16  :25) 

(2)  Intra-Professional  Fission.  To  what  extent  and  at  what  stage  should 
sub-specialization  be  recognized  or  encouraged  in  the  educational 
process  ? 

^ The  broadening  of  knowledge  at  the  base  of  the  profession,  coupled 
with  the  widening  boundaries  of  its  legitimate  operations,  tends  to 
have  a divisive  effect  upon  the  profession  as  a whole.  Individual 
groups  whose  work  is  focused  on  common  problems,  distinct  from 
the  profession  as  a whole,  develop  a sub-community  of  interest. 

As  these  sub-identity  groups  grow  strong,  the  ties  to  the  broader 
parent  profession  become  weaker.  Thus  the  process  of  specializa- 
tion forces  subdivision  into  professional  segments  and  subsegments 
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which  weakens  its  identity  with  the  parent  profession.  The  question 
arises:  how  much  of  this  type  of  subdivision  based  on  specialization 
should  the  professional  school  encourage  ? ft  is  important  to  realize, 
as  Mosher  points  out,  that  professionals  can  only  continue  to  exer- 
cise social  and  political  infliience  as  long  as  they  can  maintain  to 
the  public  the  appearance,  or  the  illusion,  of  Internal  unity.  As 
a consequence: 

. . .there  Is  a continuing  striving  for  a basis  of  unity  which 
will  tie  the  many  strands  together,  yet  maintain  a clear 
distinctiveness  from  other  professional  groups.  There  is 
a search  for  a common  basis  in  doctrine,  acceptable  to  all, 
but  not  so  generalized  as  to  be  meaningless.  And  there  is 
a search  for  a common,  central  core  of  knowledge  and 
technique.  (Ref.  16  :27) 

(3)  Obsolescence.  How  should  professional  educators  cope  with  the 
accelerating  growth  of  knowledge  relevant  to  an  individual  profes- 
sion.? How  much  emphasis  should  the  profession  as  a whole  give  to 
continuing  education  ? In  a rapidly  developing  profession,  a prac- 
titioner may  be  at  his  peak  between  25  and  35;  by  the  time  he 
reaches  50  he  may  be  totally  obsolete  unless  he  has  taken  positive 
steps  which  are  within  his  range  to  cope  with  obsolescence.  Fortu- 
nately, the  educational  process  by  which  the  professional  is  kept 
up-^o-date  can  be  studied  and  made  to  cope  with  this  problem. 

The  pertinent  questions  would  seem  to  be:  (1)  How  can  those  older 
in  the  profession  gain  these  skills  and  competencies  that  are 
essential  for  the  continuing  successful  fulfillment  of  their  jobs, 
and  (2)  How  can  they  be  motivated  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
timities  that  are  offered  ? 

(4)  Organization  and  Management.  To  what  extent  and  at  what  stage 
should  professional  education  recognize  and  prepare  students  for 
managerial  responsibilities  which  a large  percentage  of  them  will 
subsequently  assume  ? This  is  one  of  the  main  problems  dealt 
with  in  this  study,  but  it  is  not  unique  in  librarianship.  ft  is  a 
problem  for  all  of  the  professions,  for  it  has  been  found  that  a 
growing  proportion  of  positions  in  business,  as  well  as  in  public 
administration,  are  filled  by  those  who  have  been  given  little,  if 
any,  training  for  their  role  as  administrators  and  managers.  This 
is  the  same  problem  than  Corson  and  Paul  (Ref.  2 ) devoted  major 
attention  to  in  their  writing  which  has  been  cited  earlier  in  this 
StU(^. 
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Need  for  Upgrading  the  Profession. 

The  data  from  the  study  mirror  existing  problems  in  these  four  areas. 

Of  critical  importance,  however,  is  the  impression  gained  from  the 
totality  of  the  findings  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a general  up- 
grading of  the  profession.  This  term  has  a "catch-all"  type  of  meaning 
as  applied  to  professionalism,  carr}dng  with  it  many  meanings,^ 
but  as  used  here  it  refers  chiefly  to  raising  the  standards  of  professional 
education,  especially  at  the  post -entry  level,  and  of  raising  the  standards 
of  performance  on  the  job,  including  the  undertaking  of  tasks  now  often 
left  undone  because  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  purely  clerical  tasks. 

ft  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  as  the  profession  is  successful 
in  this  upgrading  process,  two  changes  will  undoubtedly  emerge  as  they 
have  in  other  "upgraded"  professions.  One  will  be  the  further  develop- 
ment of  subprofessionals,  supporting  the  occupation  of  librarianship, 
to  perform  essential  clerical  work  which  is  deemed  by  the  professionals 
to  lie  below  the  threshold  of  full  professional  caliber.  This  study 
provides  ample  evidence  that  professionals  feel  quite  strongly  about  this 
differentiation  and  the  need  to  train  clerks  where  the  decisive 
skills  and  knowledge  of  the  true  professional  are  not  required. 

The  respondents  were  very  discouraged  by  the  large  amount  of  clerical 

^Mosher  has  defined  "upgrading"  in  the  following  terms : "Within 
most  of  the  professions,  there  seems  to  be  a continuing,  restless 
pressure  for  v;hat  is  often  somewhat  ambiguously  referred  to  as  "up- 
grading". And  within  many  of  those  occupational  fields,  there  is  simi- 
larly a pressure  for  upgrading  in  the  direction  of  being  recognized  as  a 
profession.  The  word  is  itself  a catch-all,  carr3dng  a variety  of  dif- 
ferent connotations,  but  these  are  seen  as  related  and  mutually  self- 
supporting.  Most  generally,  upgrading  refers  to  the  standing  and  esteem 
in  which  the  occupation  is  held  in  society  — or  at  least  among  persons 
closely  associated  with  it,  and  this  of  course  applies  to  the  individual 
practitioners  of  the  occupation.  It  applies  also,in  some  but  not  all  cases, 
to  the  income -commanding  power  of  the  profession,  its  strength  in  the 
labor  market-place.  Indeed,  its  most  literal  meaning,  in  civil  service 
terminology,  is  reclassification  upward  to  higher-salaried  grades.  It 
means  the  raising  of  standards  of  professional  education,  of  entrance, 
and  of  performance,  and  enforcing  such  standards  with  increasing 
strictness,  ft  means,  in  a scientized  society,  becoming  more  and  more 
scientific,  rational,  and  objective.  It  means  attracting  better  and  better 
recruits  into  the  profession;  developing  and  enforcing  codes  of  ethics; 
eliminating  amateurs;  and  divorce  from  politics. " (Ref.  16  :30-31) 
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finH  subprofDssioual  duties  they  were  performing.  This  attitude  was  re- 
flected in  nearly  every  section  of  the  questionnaire.  In  order  to  give  an 
indication  of  how  fully  the  respondents'  talents  were  being  used,  the 
questionnaire  asked  how  many  hours  per  week  were  spent  on  avoidable 
detail  work  that,  the  respondents  felt  should  not  be  a part  of  their  jobs. 
Ninety  per  cent  reported  spending  from  1 to  38  hours  per  week.  Only 
10  per  cent  of  those  answering  this  question  reported  "no  time"  spent 
in  thia  manner.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  17  per  cent  who 
spent  over  16  hours  per  week  on  avoidable  details.  The  mean  number 
of  hours  spent  by  the  321  respondents  answering  this  question  was  9. 1 
houro  per  week.  The  respondents  pleaded  for  an  answer  &om  the  library 
schools,  ft  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  possibility  of  respondents 
enrolling  for  a post-MI£  program  (based  on  their  statements  of  interest) 
tended  to  increase  as  the  amount  of  avoidable  detail  work  on  the  job 
increased. 

A second  by-product  that  will  develop  is  the  emphasis  that  is  put  on 
the  idea  of  a career  in  librarianship.  With  the  standards  and  qualifi- 
cations constantly  rising  for  new  recruits  to  the  profession,  an  increasing 
obligation  is  put  on  older  practitioners  to  keep  up  throu^  some  form 
of  continuing  education  in  order  to  qualify  for  positions  of  leadership. 
Unless  the  older  professional  engages  in  continual  professional  develop- 
ment, e3q[>erience  alone  can  become  actually  disqualifying. 

This  increasing  emphasis  on  the  career  concept  is  related  also  to  the  feet 
fiiai-  as  professionalization  increases  and  professional  standards  rise,  it 
will  become  more  difficult  for  any  individual  to  change  his  occupational 
field  once  his  initial  decision  has  been  made.  This  study,  as  well  as  other 
recent  ones  cited  in  the  report,  has  shown  that  a very  large  number 
(46. 6 per  cent  in  the  studfy)  have  come  to  librarianship  from  other  pro- 
fessions — that  is,  librarianship  has  been  a second  career  choice.  These 
individuals  out  of  other  professions  have  two  characteristic  variables: 

(1)  they  are  older  (average  age  of  the  respondents  in  the  study  was  44.4 
years);  and  (2)  they  have  a greater  number  of  years  between  the  bachelor's 
W the  degrees  — which  this  research  shows  tends  to  decrease  the 
that  they  will  engage  in  continuing  education  programs.  As 
iipgradi'**g  of  thft  profession  increases,  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult 
for  those  from  other  professions  to  enter,  because  of  the  number  of  years 
of  education  ai*d  fiiA  number  of  skills  that  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
qualify  as  professionals. 

LIBRARY  EDUCATION  NEEDS  AT  THE  POST-MASTER'S  LEVEL 

The  primary  means  of  meeting  the  need  for  upgrading  the  profession 
recommended  in  this  study,  is  for  a library  sdiool-based  post-master's 
program.  Interdisciplinary  in  nature  and  of  one-year's  duration. 
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The  section  of  the  report  dealii^  with  this  major  recommendation  is 
divided  into  three  main  parts.  The  first  part  attempts  to  identify  the 
"why",  and  deals  with  the  character  of  educational  needs  at  the  post- 
MLS  level  as  revealed  from  the  data  collected  in  this  stud3\  Specifically, 
it  presents  answers  that  emerge  from  the  survey  to  two  questions:  (1)  Is 
there  a need  for  formal  course  work  at  the  post-master's  level  in 
librarianship  ? and  (2)  Are  librarians  witii  several  years  of  experience 
(average  of  14  years  in  this  study)  interested  in  taking  courses  at  this 
level?  In  other  words,  if  a program  is  offered,  what  will  be  the 
probable  demand  for  it  ? 

The  second  part  discusses  the  "how",  or  the  form  and  attributes  that 
those  in  the  survey  recommended  for  such  a program.  The  third  part 
considers  the  "what",  that  is,  what  should  be  the  content  or  course 
design  of  the  program  as  indicated  from  the  findings  in  the  study. 

Research  Findings  Indicating  the  Character  of  the  Educational  Needs. 

In  the  study,  the  post-master's  educational  needs  of  middle  and  upper- 
level  librarians  were  elicited  in  several  ways.  The  self-perceived  needs 
of  the  respondents  to  the  questionnaire  and  the  views  of  the  top-level 
library  administrators  concerning  the  needs  of  this  same  group  of  middle 
and  upper-level  librarians  are  summarized.  Taken  together,  this  jdelds 
an  over-all  view  of  the  needs  for  post-master's  education  of  middle  and 
uf^r-level  (grades  9 through  14)  librarians  today,  ft  was  found  that  the 
character  of  the  educational  needs  is  closely  related  to,  and  results 
from,  their  present  (as  opposed  to  possible  future)  job  activities. 

Educational  Needs  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Respondents.  In  Parr 
II  of  the  questionnaire  entitled,  "Your  Educational  Needs, " the  librarians 
indicated  their  interest  in  post-Ml£  library  education  in  relation  to  three 
categories;  "Course  Now",  "Course  Later"  and  "Workshop".  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  checked  courses  they  would  take  in  a "Work- 
shop" format;  51  per  cent  checked  "Course  Later";  and  45  per  cent 
checked  "Course  Now".  There  were,  however,  135  respondents,  some 
of  whom  checked  "Workshop",  who  did  not  check  either  the  "Course  Now" 
or  "Course  Later"  categories.  Out  of  the  78  courses  listed  there  was 
no  course  that  was  not  checked  by  some  of  the  respondents.  Of  the  ten 
courses  which  the  librarians  ranked  the  highest  in  the  categories  "Couis  e 
Now"  and  "Course  Later",  seven  were  in  the  area  of  administration  and 
management,  and  three  dealt  with  the  automation  of  library  processes 
and  information  retrieval,  ft  is  significant  to  note  that  this  hi^  interest 
in  administration  was  also  broug^  out  in  the  job  inventory  where  the 
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h4phest  raiddiig  categories  were  directing,  planning,  and  staffing,  and 
the  hifi^st  single  job  activity,  both  in  terms  of  the  dimensions  of 
time  and  importance,  was  'Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates". 

Another  evidence  of  interest  in  post-MLS  education  was  provided  by 
asking  the  respondents  if  they  would  enroll  for  a one-year  post-MliS 
program  (as  distinguished  from  single  courses)  in  library  science,  ft 
was  found  that  38. 9 per  cent  of  the  respondents  stated  that  they  would 
enroll  in  either  (both  in  some  cases)  the  post-MI£  year-long  program  or 
in  a doctoral  program  in  library  science.  The  interest  was  far  greater, 
however,  in  the  one-year  program  (33.4  per  cent)  than  in  the  doctoral 
program  (16.2  per  cent). 

The  degree  of  interest  in  both  of  these  programs  was  generally  the  same 
for  men  as  for  women,  and  the  same  for  administrators  as  for  non- 
administrators. As  the  grade  level  increased,  the  interest  in  the  one- 
year  post-Ml^  program  tended  to  decrease.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 

30  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  the  stu(fy  at  grades  12-14  indicated  a 
willingness  to  take  a post-MlJS  program  (as  compared  with  38. 9 per 
cent  over-all  demand);  thus  there  is  evidence  that,  even  in  the  hi^ier 
grades,  there  would  be  a considerable  demand  far  such  courses  if  they 
were  provided.  The  findings  do  indicate,  however,  that  spcial  motivational 
fiustors  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  if  a substantial  percentage  of 
those  in  the  upper  grades  are  to  be  reached  by  post-MLS  training. 

These  personalized  criteria  are  the  same  for  the  one-jrear  program  as 
for  the  doctoral  program.  Some  practical  considerations  of  the  prospec- 
tive scholars  are:  the  need  for  partial  or  total  financial  support,  stipu- 
lations about  curilcular  content,  leave  of  absence  concerns,  accessibility, 
and  the  desirability  of  flexible  scheduling. 

• 

In  addition  to  post-MI£  programs  in  library  science,  29  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  stated  that  they  would  enroll  for  a graduate  program  in  other 
subject  areas  at  a pre-doctoral  level.  Adn^nistration  and  management 
(24  respondents),  history  (14),  literature  (12),  information  science  (8), 
and  biological  and  medical  science  (6)  were  the  most  firequent  fields 
listed. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Would  you  enroll  for  a Ph.  D.  program  in 
another  subject  area?"  15  per  cent  of  the  respondents  answer  "yes". 
History  (9  respondents),  foreign  languages  (7),  and  administration  and 
management  (5)  were  the  most  frequent  fields  listed.  Only  two  listed 
any  of  the  natural  sciences  (earth  science  and  mathematics);  two  listed 
information  science. 
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Related  to  the  professional  problem  of  obsolescence  the  following  findings 
seem  significant: 

(1)  Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  what  formal  study  they  had 
engaged  in  since  receiving  their  library  science  degree.  Only 
15. 1 per  cent  reported  they  had  taken  six  credit  hours  or  more; 

27. 7 per  cent  had  taken  less  than  six  hours  and/or  a workshop: 

57.3  per  cent  had  taken  no  formal  course  or  woiicshop  in  any  field. 

A further  analysis  showed  that  those  who  have  already  engaged  in 
some  more  or  less  formal  continuing  education  were  predominantly 
those  who  are  interested  in  post-MLS  degree  programs. 

(2)  Nearly  one-half  (48.5  per  cent)  of  the  respondents  (67.2  per  cent 
of  the  administrators  and  32. 8 per  cent  of  the  non-administrators) 
listed  courses  they  lacked  that  would  have  been  especially  helpful 
to  them  in  their  present  positions. 

(3)  ft  was  found  that  because  of  deficiencies  in  training,*  over  one-fifth 
(22.2  per  cent)  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  were  not 
performing  duties  in  their  jobs  which  they  felt  were  required. 

Educational  Needs  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the  interviewees.  The 
top-level  library  administrators  revealed  through  the  interviews  tlmt 
they  were  in  favor  of  a post- master's  program  being  offered.  Generally 
they  considered  such  a program  important  enough  that  they  stated  they 
would  allow  full-time  employees  to  attend  on  a part-time  bases.  Relating 
possible  post-MLS  pn^ams  to  on-4he-job  training,  the  interviewees 
felt  there  would  always  be  a need  to  provide  on-the-job  and  in-service 
training  opportunities,  but  that  such  training  programs  did  not  take  the 
place  of,  nor  did  they  serve  the  same  function  as,  education  by  means 
of  library  school  based  formal  courses  at  the  post-ML£  level. 

Althou^  the  interviewees  agreed  on  the  importance  of  the  availability 
of  post-master's  educational  opportunity,  they  differed  somewhat  with 
the  respondents  in  their  priority  rankings  of  the  courses  to  be  offered 
(correlation  coefficient  of  . 66  between  the  ranking  of  interviewees  as 
compared  with  respondents).  The  specific  skills  and  competencies 
needed  by  middle  and  upper-level  library  personnel,  as  perceived  by 
the  interviewees,  were  mostly  in  the  areas  of  administration  and 
automation.  In  particular,  the  courses  in  these  two  areas  were  ranked 
hi^er  by  the  interviewees  and  courses  related  to  information  science 
ranked  lower,  as  compared  to  the  rankings  of  the  respondents.  In  the 
area  of  automation,  only  one  course,  namely  the  one  entitled  "Auto- 
mation of  Library  Processes"  maintained  the  same  high  ranking  with 
the  interviewees,  while  the  other  two  courses  in  automation  slipped  in 
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rank  as  compared  to  that  of  the  respondents. 


Some  Educational  Needs  Revealed  from  Background  Characteristics  of 
the  Administrators.  The  study  revealed  that  63  per  cen^  of  the  respon- 
dents were  administrators,  that  44.8  per  cent  of  the  administrators 
were  heads  of  libraries  or  library  systems,  and  that  the  average  number 
of  people  supervised  by  this  group  was  10  library  employees.  The 
question  arises  whether,  on  the  basis  of  their  professional  degrees  and 
experience  gained  on  the  job,  these  library  administrators  had  acquired 
a solid  grasp  of  the  management  skills  necessary  to  fill  these  positions. 
Specific  training  for  administrative  positions  was  not  apparent  from  the 
findings  of  the  study. 

What  the  responses  revealed  concerning  the  administrators  was:  (a)  the 
graduate  degree  in  library  science  was  the  last  degree  received  for 
94.3  per  cent  of  the  administrators;  (b)  English  (24.4  per  cent)  and 
History  (10. 9 per  cent)  majors  predominate;  and  (c)  the  total  humanities 
(43.5  per  cent),  the  social  sciences  (25.2  per  cent),  and  the  sciences 
(10.9  per  cent)  provided  the  subject  backgrounds  for  the  library  adminis- 
trators. Only  three  (1.3  per  cent)  of  the  administrators  had  an  under- 
graduate major  in  administration  or  management,  and  only  one  had 
obtained  a master's  degree  in  administration  or  management.  Of  the 
81  respondents  listing  activities  in  relation  to  their  present  position  that 
they  should  have  been  performing,  but  vrere  not  because  of  deficiencies 
in  their  educational  background,  76. 5 per  cent  were  administrators. 
Courses  for  credit  following  the  library  degree  generally  concentrated 
again  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences;  which  would  not  directly 
contribute  to  managerial  skills.  Althou^  the  administrator  averaged 
17  years  since  completion  of  his  library  degree,  53  per  cent  had  taken 
no  formal  course  work  (including  workshops)  since  receiving  it,  and 
only  15.7  per  cent  had  taken  six  or  more  hours  of  formal  course  work, 
ft  is  true  that  thcise  administrators  had  the  advantage  of  experience,  but 
as  Harlow  (Ref.  7:6)  recently  pointed  out: 

Eiqperience  is  a famous  but  unorganized  teacher,  and  most  people 
learn  to  "role"  with  it  rather  than  let  it  strike  off  fresh  ideas  and 
solutions,  tts  lessons  are  often  poorly  structured,  are  inferred 
rather  than  obvious,  and  are  overlooked  or  forgotten  because  they 
happen  in  such  an  ordinary  way.  Only  the  discipline  of  formal 
education  — systematic,  questioning,  interpretative,  open- 
ended,  and  denumding  — can  hope  to  keep  up  to  date  with  today's 
growth  and  chan^^e. 

Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  sign  from  this  study  is  that  overall,  39  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  (average  age  44)  and  37  per  cent  of  the  administrators 
(average  age  47),  all  of  whom  will  continue  to  exercise  leadership  for  the 
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next  ten  to  twenty  years,  themselves  ^knowleclged  the  need  for 
increased  training  in  the  areas  of  administration  and  niLnagement,  anH 
automation.  Through  retraining  they  can  overcome  limitations  growing 
out  of  their  past  education  and  build  upon  their  past.  Such  programs, 
however,  are  costly  for  the  library  school  that  provides  the  opportunity 
for  formal  study  and  also  for  the  individual  in  time  and  resources.  Some 
of  the  difficulties  of  financing  are  presented  in  the  next  section. 

Relation  of  Demand  for  Program  to  Financial  Aid.  It  would  be  highly 
unrealistic  to  reach  any  conclusions  concerning  the  real  demand  for  a 
progp^am  at  the  post-* master's  level  without  taking  into  account  conditions 
which  the  respondents  indicated  would  be  necessary  for  their  enrollment 
and  over  90  per  cent  listed  such  conditions.  Personalized  criteria 
mentioned  earlier  such  as  recommendations  for  curriculum  format 
content  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  but  here  special  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  the  primary  hurdle  — financial  aid.  Of  those 
interested  in  a post-master's  program  of  one  year's  duration,  36. 9 
per  cent  stated  that  partial,and  13.1  per  cent  that  total,  financial 
support  would  be  a necessary  prerequisite.  In  addition,  20. 6 per  cent 
said  leave  from  their  present  position  would  also  be  a requirement.  As 
be  e3q>ected,  this  was  even  hi^er  for  those  expressing  an  interest 
in  doctoral  programs;  50.9  per  cent  indicated  the  necessity  for  partial 
financial  support;  13. 6 per  cent  said  that  total  financial  support  would 
be  required;  and  15.3  per  cent  would  expect  leave  of  absence  &om  their 
present  jobs. 

At  the  present  time  the  interviewees  saw  little  possibility  of  giving  full 
support  to  those  employees  interested  in  jiost-master's  education  on 
a full-time  basis.  They  did  indicate  that  i:hey  would  support  employees 
attending  on  a part-4ime  basis  by  granting  leave,  and  in  some  cases 
the  interviewees  indicated  that  they  thou^it  they  could  get  funds  to 
cover  the  cost  of  tuition  if  the  course  were  closely  related  to  present 
job  needs.  In  view  of  the  comments  made,  however,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  majority  of  Federal  librarians  would  have  to  participate  in 
continuing  education  at  the  post-master's  level  on  a part-time  basis. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  40. 8 per  cent  of  those  librarians  indicating 
they  were  interested  in  studying  in  a post-master's  program  were 
living  more  than  30  miles  from  an  accredited  library  school.  Even 
thou^  it  was  found  that  as  far  as  willingness  to  take  a post-master's 
prc^ram  was  concerned  distance  from  an  accredited  library  school 
was  not  a factor,  if  attendance  is  possible  only  on  a part-time  basis 
actual  participation  would  become  dependent  on  distance  from  an 
accredited  school.  Therefore,  taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration, 
unless  the  trend  now  present  against  Federal  financing  of  post-master's 
programs  below  the  Ph.  D.  level  is  reversed,  our  sample  indicates 
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that  the  majority  of  those  wishing  to  participate  in  programs  would  have 
to  be  accommodated  on  a part-time  basis,  and  approximately  40.8  per 
cent  would  not  be  able  to  attend  at  all  on  this  basis. 

Imparting  knowledge  is  by  no  means  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  uni- 
versity. Practicing  librarians  can  learn  from  many  sources  and  many 
experiences,  but  educational  institutions  have  traditionally  been  looked 
on  as  a source  of  additional  knowledge.  Tllie  education  of  the  librarian 
should  be  a continuii^  process,  and  it  can  be  aided  periodically  by  hi« 
participation  in  formal  academic  programs,  which  can  use  the  newest 
educational  methods  as  well  as  recognize  and  enforce  high  standards 
needed  to  insure  that  time  spent  in  study  is  worthwhile.  Financial 
means  must  be  found  to  prepare  and  offer  up-to-date  instruction  in 
the  selected  fields  where  the  demand  is  widsspread  if  we  are  to  in  glee 
the  best  use  of  our  professional  personnel  in  the  administrative  and 
technological  areas  of  librarianship. 

The  Form  of  the  Education. 

Findings  from  the  questionnaire  and  the  interviews  shed  considerable 
light  on  attributes  of  post-master's  education  which  could  either  lead 
toward  or  away  from  participation  in  formal  course  work.  High  quality 
programs  and  practical  courses  relevant  to  their  present  positions  were 
the  two  curriculum-centered  conditions  that  were  mentioned  most  often 
by  the  responctents.  From  the  firee  response  answers  of  the  respondents 
and  the  interviewees,  "quality'*  seemed  to  be  equated  with  interdisci- 
plinary and  systems  oriented  course  content,  which  provided  for  a 
variety  of  teaching  methods. 

Or,  as  one  respondent  expressed  it:  "New  programs  should  be  just 
that  — 'new'  — based  on  innovative  methods  which  make  full  use  of  the 
modern  technology  available  today. " These  recommendations  and 
others  dealing  with  the  "how"  of  the  program,  including  the  popularity 
of  the  workshop  format,  are  dealt  with  in  this  section. 

Interdisciplinary  Approach.  The  recommendation  that  all  work  at  the 
post-master's  level  be  hi^ly  interdisciplinary  in  its  approach  was 
brou£^  out  strongly  both  by  the  respondents  and  the  interviewees.  It 
was  felt  that  this  approach  is  necessary  to  tie  together  the  general 
and  specialized  understandings  of  librarianship  today  and  express  them 
in  some  coherent  framework  that  has  practical  application  in  a real 
library  situation. 

This  suggestion  is  in  line  with  a pattern  that  is  generally  being  followed 
in  management  schools  today.  In  librarianship  it  is  particularly 
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important  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  recent  introduction  of  the  computer 
to  the  library  had  brought  with  it  a variety  of  related  techniques.  Second, 
it  has  been  found  in  recent  studies,  including  this  one,  that  librarianship 
has  few  within  its  ranks  who  have  had  academic  training  in  the  necessary 
quantitative  and  behavioral  concepts,  or  the  administrative  skills,  that 
are  important  for  the  library's  fulfillment  of  its  present  objectives  or 
the  probable  requirements  of  tomorrow's  libraries. 

The  emphasis  by  the  respondents  and  the  interviewees  on  the  necessity 
of  an  interdisciplinary  approach  is  very  significant,  because  it  indicates 
that  to  all  those  in  the  survey,  the  solution  they  see  as  the  best  way  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  traditional  and  the  new  spheres  of  library 
science  expertise  is  to  enter  into  some  kind  of  a cooperative  team 
arrangement  with  those  who  have  highly  specialized  knowledge  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics,  social  science,  and  information  science.  This 
attitude  is  reflected  not  only  in  the  choice  of  courses  considered  most 
important  for  inclusion  in  the  post-master's  program,  but  also  in  the 
case  of  automaticHi,  the  one  new  area  in  which  there  was  heavy  demand 
thz'ous^out  the  survey.  In  each  instance,  the  findings  indicate  that  it 
should  not  be  by  having  the  librarian  become  an  expert  in  such  divergent 
new  fields  as  computer  programming,  game  theory,  cybernetics,  and 
the  requisite  m^hematical  frameworks,  but  rather  by  having  him 
develop  an  ability  to  cooperate  and  communicate  with  experts  in  these 
fields  so  that  problems  could  be  worked  out  from  a "team"  approach. 

To  test  the  practicality  of  this  suggestion,  in  Phase  n of  the  project, 
one  of  the  courses  is  being  developed  by  a social  psychologist,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  research  team  and  the  cooperation  of  an  educational 
technologist,  a public  administrator,  and  a library  administrator,  ft 
should  be  noted,  also,  that  this  drawing  into  library  education  of  those 
from  other  disciplines  represents  a practical  way  of  handling  existing, 
and  likely  to  be  continuing,  library  science  faculty  shortages. 

Systems  Approach.  The  foregoing  remarks  underscore  the  need  e^ressed 
by  the  interviewees  for  a systems  perspective  as  a way  of  appl3dng  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach  in  the  development  of  courses  and  curricula.  A 
systems  approach  is  concerned  with  providing  a coherent  framework  for 
describing  general  relationships  as  a unitary  whole.  "The  term  'systems' 
is  generally  used  by  Isocial  scientists  to  refer  to  an  assemblage  of 
components  (characteristics  of  individuals  or  of  groups  of  individuals) 
that  have  an  ordered  pattern  of  interrelationships. " (Ref.  Katz.  12:17-18) 

A systems  perspective  has  five  characteristics;  there  is  a set  of 
identifiable  elements  or  components;  these  system  components 
have  iDterrelationships;  the  relationships  have  consequences;  theSA 
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consequences  have  further  consequences  (including  the  future  set  of 
relationships);  both  sets  of  consequences  have  effects  on  the  ob- 
jectives or  outpi:Us  of  the  system.  (Ref.  Katz.  12:18) 

In  addition  there  are  analytic  techniques  associated  with,  and  helpful 
in,  its  use. 

The  systems  approach  to  education,as  summarized  by  Ofeish  (Ref.  17  ) , 
one  of  the  concultants  for  Phase  n of  this  research  proiect,  '-involves  the 
specification  of  behavioral  objectives,  the  assessment  or  student  reper- 
tories, the  development  of  instructional  strategies,  testing  and  revising  of 
instructional  units  (validation),  and  finally  packaging  and  administering  the 
validated  learning  system. " Such  an  approach  results  in  the  development 
of  learning  experiences  which  are  adjusted  to  students'  needs  and  learning 
modes..  The  learning  experiences  are  designed  to  produce  the  behaviors 
specified  for  each  course.  In  other  words,  the  specified  behavioral  objec- 
tives would  be  the  constants  of  the  system. 

In  particular,  a systems  approach  facilitates  the  integration  of  knowledge 
from  many  sources  with  the  concerns  of  a particular  course.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  systems  perspective,  therefore,  should  suffuse  all  of 
the  course]^  planned  at  the  post-master's  level. 

Practical  Approach  Based  in  the  Library  School,  ft  is  further  recom- 
mended that  while  using  a systems  approach  in  the  development  of  courses 
and  curriculum,  the  program  should  assure  that  the  student's  central 
focus  will  be  on  practical  library  problems.  aerefore,  the  program 
should  be  located  in  the  library  school  rather  than  in  other  departments 
or  schools  of  the  university.  The  study  indicated  that  while  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  administrator's  time  might  be  spent  in  performing 
specialized  library  functions,  the  respondents  and  the  interviewees  felt 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  knowledge  required  to  perform  library  ad- 
ministrative and  management  functions  is  of  a specialized  library  nature, 
and  that,  therefore,  examples  and  practices  used  in  administration  courses 
at  the  post-master's  level  should  be  within  the  area  of  librarianship. 

ft  was  pointed  out  by  some  of  the  respondents  that  as  education  at  the 
master's  level  seemed  to  be  devoting  more  and  more  attention  to  theory 
and  less  atttdtion  to  application,  it  would  be  especially  important  to  have 
post-master's  education  try  to  close  the  widening  gap  between  the  know-t 
ledge  tau^  in  the  MLS  program  and  the  problems  actually  faced  by 
librarians  on  the  job. 

The  interviewees  stated  quite  positively  that  they  would  not  let  employees 
take  time  to  attend  classes  unless  they  were  specifically  related  to  their 
present  job  situation.  The  respondents  likewise  stated  they  would  not  be 
mctivated  to  take  courses  unless  these  related  to  their  work.  Several 
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of  the  respondents  made  the  further  suggestion  that  the  professors  seek 
out  administrators  to  enable  them  to  develop  simulation  exercises  or 
case  studies  that  were  grounded  in  rea?  library  situations.  The  urgent 
necessity  of  formal  course  work  related  to  the  practical  is  emphasized 
by  Mosher  (Ref.  16:108-109).  He  sees  as  a serious  threat  the  fact  that 
there  seems  to  be  an  ever-widening  gap  in  professional  education 
between  the  professors  — "the  men  who  search  for  truth"  — and  the 
administrators,  who  decide  and  do.  Further,  he  postulates  that  as 
scholars  proceed  more  deeply  into  their  subject  matter,  the  problem 
of  converting  their  findings  and  their  wisdom  into  social  policy  becomes 
even  greater  and  more  important.  If  the  present  gap  continues  and 
increases  in  this  area,  he  foresees  that  specialism  may  lead  to 
"trained  incapacity"  for  social  decision. 

Since  the  research  team  believes  that  there  would  indeed  be  many  gains 
if  professors  in  graduate  schools  had  closer  working  relation- 
ships with  the  practicing  administrators  of  libraries,  one  of  the  courses 
being  developed  in  Phase  II  of  the  program  will  be  entirely  taught  by 
simulation  techniques  and  will  be  based  on  actual  practical  data  and 
problems  obtained  from  a number  of  Federal  libraries.  Never  has  a 
closer  relationship  been  more  needed  than  at  the  present,  yet  some 
library  school  faculty  members  seem  to  stand  somewhat  apart  and  aloof 
from  their  natural  allies  — the  library  administrators,  ft  is  recom- 
mended that  this  trend  be  reversed  and  that  research  be  undertaken  to 
determine  ways  and  means  by  which  closer  working  relationships  may 
be  established. 

The  Range  of  Instructional  Strategies.  The  respondents  were  quite 
emphatic  in  their  insistence  that  instruction  should  not  be  limited  to 
the  lecture  method.  They  urged  a multi- media  approach  including  the 
use  of  new  technology  in  the  teaching  of  all  courses  offered  at  the  post- 
master's level. 

Faegre  (Ref.  4)  has  developed  a helpful  instrument  for  the  evaluation  of 
proposed  media  systems  in  higher  education.  This  process  consists  of 
five  steps:  (1)  preparing  behavioral  objectives  (as  indicated  above); 

(2)  describing  the  types  of  learning  which  can  be  inferred  from  the 
specified  behaviors  and  then  selecting  one  or  more  types  from  the 
learning  categories;  (3)  with  these  behaviors  and  learning  types  in 
mind,  describing  one  or  more  instructional  strategies  which  could 
be  used  to  accomplish  the  objectives;  (4)  identifying  various  media 
alternatives  which  best  fit  the  objectives  and  instructional  strategy 
description;  and  (5)  selecting  the  one  medium  which  provides  an 
optimum  fit  for  the  characteristics  disclosed  in  steps  1,  2,  and 
3;  and  from  the  alternative  generated  in  step  4.  This  procedure 
would  result  in  the  preparation  of  a media  specification 
for  a particular  unit  of  instruction  Involving  one  medium, 
or  in  some  cases  a mix  of  media.  A very  similar  process  is  described 
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by  Briggs  (Ref.  1)  and  illustrations  of  the  analysis  procedure  for  a 
group  of  behavioral  objectives  from  a course  are  described  in  some 
detail. 

In  the  development  of  courses  at  the  post-master's  level,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a range  of  instructional  strategics  be  used  including  the 
use  of  the  newer  media  now  available  when  they  best  fit  the  objectives 
and  instructional  strategy  description  for  a particular  element  within 
a course. 

Motivational  Factors.  It  was  apparent  from  the  free  open-end  responses 
of  the  respondents,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  had  taken  as  much  as  six  credit  hours  or  more  since  re- 
ceiving their  MLS  degree  (average  of  14  years  since  the  graduate  degree 
in  library  science  has  been  received),  that  motivational  factors  will  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  if  a substantial  number  of  librarians  are  to  be 
reached  by  post- MLS  training. 

The  Graduate  School  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (Ref.  5),  Hilgard 
(Ref.  10),  Crawford  (Ref.  3),  and  Jerkedal  (Ref.  11),  are  but  fom*  of 
those  writing  in  the  area  of  continuing  education  who  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  motivational  factors  in  relation  to  professional  development. 

These  authors  feel  that  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  student  be 
adequately  motivated  in  order  for  changes  (in  knowledge,  comprehension, 
skill,  attitude,  values)  to  occur.  Since  enrollment  at  the  post-MLS 
level  is  voluntary  and  not  prescribed  by  the  profession  as  mandatory 
for  practice  or  promotion,  the  student  must  be  motivated  to  attend. 
Relative  to  the  participation  of  librarians  in  continuing  education,  a 
recent  study  of  librarians  (Ref.  Stone.  19)  discovered  that  librarians 
were  most  likely  to  be  motivated  to  engage  in  formal  continuing  education 
when  the  content  of  the  experience  offered  was  directly  related  to  the 
job  situation  and  to  on-the-job  activities  being  performed  by  the  librarians. 
This  finding  is  in  keeping  with  the  research  of  Herzberg  and  his  associates 
(Refs.  8 & 9)  who  have  found  that  factors  that  motivate  the  individual 
i;i  the  work  situation  are  related  to  the  work  itself,  achievement,  and 
opportunity  for  personal  growth.  Jerkedal  (Ref.  11)  in  his  study  of  top 
management  education  concluded  that  the  two  most  important  factors 
which  tended  to  cause  changed  behavioral  patterns  on  the  part  of  partici- 
pants in  advanced  management  educational  programs  are:  (1)  the  degree 
of  motivation  that  impelled  participants  to  take  the  training,  and  (2)  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  organization  which  sends  the  individual 
to  take  courses  to  impress  upon  every  participant  why  the  course  content 
would  meet  his  training  needs  — "In  ether  words,  motivate  him  before 
the  training  starts. " 
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Once  the  individual  has  enrolled  in  the  course,  motivation  must  be  kept 
sufficiently  high  for  learning  to  take  place.  Whether  original  motives 
can  last  or  can  be  transposed  into  ones  strong  enough  to  bring  about  the 
learning  set  for  the  students  is  in  large  part  dependent  upon  the  instruc- 
tional skills  and  the  conscious  effort  of  the  teacher. 

The  Staff  Handbook  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that: 

The  problem  of  motivation  becomes  one  of  organizing  activities 
in  such  a way  that  the  student  will  begin  to  derive  satisfaction 
from  new  ways  of  behaving  before  old  patterns  are  relinquished. 
Intellectual  mastery  is  rewarding  when  the  student  recognizes 
that  learning  one  thing  allows  him  to  go  to  somethiE^  which 
before  was  out  of  reach.  Thus  the  cumulative  power  of  learnii^ 
is  eventful  to  the  student  himself.  (Ref.  5) 

These  conditions  make  it  imperative  that  the  student  perceive  the  pro- 
posed learning  task  as  personally  important  or  significant  to  his  job  or 
career.  It  puts  on  the  teacher  the  responsibility  for  helping  the  student 
find  materials  that  are  relevant  to  his  concerns  in  relation  to  his  job. 

A student  unwilling  to  attempt  certain  kinds  of  changes  may  fear  failure 
or  see  changes  as  an  attack  on  his  attitudinal  patterns  which  he  values. 
Grol^>  forces,  if  skillfully  used,  can  provide  a supportive  atmosphere 
and  can  exert  great  influence  on  attitudes  and  values.  McKeachie  suggests 
that  the  use  of  role  playing  is  one  of  the  most  effective  avenues  to  bring 
about  attitudinal  change  and  to  bring  down  barriers  built  up  against 
involvement  in  class  activities.  (Ref.  15) 

K is  recommended, therefore,  that  library  schools  give  special  attention 
to  those  factors  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  found  important 
in  motivating  participation  in  formal  coitrse  work  at  the  post-MLS  level, 
especially  high  quality  course  work  relevant  to  the  librarian's  job 
situation,  as  well  as  certain  personalized  criteria  such  as  the  need  for 
partial  financial  support,  leave  of  absence  concerns,  accessibility, 
timing,  and  the  desirability  of  flexible  scheduling,  ft  Is  also  recommended 
that  the  library  administrator  be  helped  to  see  that  he  plays  an  important 
part  by  his  encouragement  or  discouragement  in  whether  or  not  the  indi- 
vidual is  motivated  to  engage  in  further  formal  education  following  the 
MLS  degree. 

Popularity  of  the  Workshop  Format.  The  most  popular  format  chosen  for 
course  content  was  the  "workshop"  category  (70. 1 per  cent  of  the  respon- 
dents as  compared  to  63.0  per  cent  for  the  categories  "course  now" 
and  "course  later"  combined).  The  respondents  and  the  interviewees 
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recommended  that  Mbrary  schools  should  offer  workshops  regardless  of 
v/hat  t3rpe  of  full-length  courses  at  the  post-master's  level  mi^  be 
developed.  One  major  advants^e  of  the  workshop,  seen  by  both  respon- 
dents and  interviewees,  is  the  ease  of  financing  it.  The  interviewees 
stated  that  if  the  content  covered  related  to  the  job  situation,  both 
financing  and  leave  would  be  possible.  Of  special  interest  is  the  fact 
that  the  courses  receiving  the  highest  rankings  under  the  workshop  for- 
mat showed  a different  pattern  from  those  in  the  "course  now”  or 
"course  later"  cat^ories.  These  differences  are  dealt  with  in  the  next 
section  on  "Content  of  the  Education. " 

The  Content  of  the  Education 


A coherent  picture  of  a post- master's  program  for  middle  and  upper- 
level  library  personnel  has  begun  to  emerge  from  this  study.  Based 
on  the  research  findings,  continuing  education  at  the  post- 
master's level  is  visualized  as  consisting  of  three  main  elements  that 
interweave  to  form  the  whole  fabric  of  content.  These  elements  respond 
directly  to  the  greatest  needs  of  middle  and  upper  level  library  personnel 
as  revealed  by  the  respondents  and  interviewees,  namely,  courses  in  the 
areas  of  (1)  administration  and  management;  (2)  automation;  and  (3) 
specialized  library  subjects.  Depending  on  such  variables  as  the  back- 
ground and  needs  of  librarians  in  a given  geographical  area,  on  present 
content  of  a school's  MUS  program,  on  available  qualified  faculty,  on 
resources  to  develop  programs,  and  on  results  from  other  surveys,  a 
varying  combination  of  courses  might  be  undertaken. 

Each  of  these  elements  is  presented  in  the  following  paragraphs  by  list- 
ing suggested  constituent  courses  and  presenting  a brief  rationale  of 
why  certain  courses  should  be  given  h^h  priority  consideration  in  a 
post-master's  program.  An  overview  of  suggested  prc^am  content 
is  displayed  in  Table  52. 

Priority  Courses  in  the  Area  of  Administration  and  Management. 
The  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  respondents  in  answering  the  question- 
naire seemed  to  be  "Courses  in  administration  should  be  a must  for  all 
in  any  post-master's  program. " After  the  courses  in  automation,  they 
far  outranked  any  course  area  in  the  questionnaire  chosen  by  the  respon- 
dents. The  interviewees  ranked  the  administration  courses  first  in 
importance  and  considered  them  even  more  important  for  inclusion  in  a 
post-MLS  program  than  d:  i the  respondents.  The  higher  ranking  given 
some  of  these  courses  by  the  interviewees  is  so  pronounced  and  backed 
up  by  such  convincing  data  obtained  from  the  interview  proper  that  it 
would  seem  such  courses  should  be  seriously  considered  by  educators 
for  inclusion  in  a post -MLS  program,  at  least  as  electives,  even 
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TABLE  52 

UST  OF  HIGHEST  PRIORITY  COURSE^FOR  POST-MASTER'S 
EDUCATION  OF  MIDDLE  AND  UPPER- LEVEL  IIBRARY 
PERSONNEL  BASED  ON  RANKINGS  BY  RESPONDENTS 
AND  INTERVIEWEES:  1969 


Major  Elements 

Number  of 
Course  in 
Question- 
naire 

Educational  Content 
(Courses) 

Library 

9. 

Human  Relations  in  Library  Adminis- 

Administration 

tration 

5. 

Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

8. 

General  Management 

6. 

Communication  Theory  and  Processes 

15. 

Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

*10. 

Innovation  and  Planned  Change  in  Ubrar] 
Organizations 

Automation 

26. 

Automation  cf  Library  Processes 

28. 

Information  Retrieval  Systems 

Specialized 

* 1. 

Building  and  Evaluating  Library 

Library  Courses 

Collections 

* 3. 

Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and 
Selection  of  Non-Book  Materials 

*19. 

Administraticm  of  the  Special  Federal 
Library 

*43. 

Information  Retrie\'al  for  Clientele 

*74. 

Search  Logic  and  Tactics 

*93. 

S3nstems  Analysis  for  Library  and 
Information  Center  Operations 

^For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  a course  is  assumed  to  consist  of 
three  class  hours  and  six  to  nine  hours  of  non-class  preparation  per 
week  for  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  working  weeks.  Four  or  five  of  these 
courses  would  constitute  a full  term. 

* Suggested  as  electives. 


thrmgh  the  rankings  of  the  questionnaire  respondents  standing  alone 
might  not  seem  to  warrant  such  inclusion.  These  differences  in  rankings 
between  the  respondents  and  the  Interviewees  were  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  the  perspective  of  the  top-level  administrators  in  relation  to  a 
specific  job  is  different  from  that  of  the  librarians  at  the  middle  and 
upper  level.  The  administrator  tends  to  look  at  a job  as  part  of  the 
whole  mission  of  the  library  system  and  see  more  clearly  how  the  job 
relates  to  the  overall  goals  of  the  library.  These  distinctions  were 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  six  courses:  "Communication 
Theory  and  Processes",  'Tolicy  Formation  and  Decision  Making", 
"Innovation  and  Planned  Change  in  Library  Organizations",  "Personnel 
Problems  under  the  Impact  of  Technological  Change",  "Theories  of 
Organization  and  Management",  and  "Public  Administration". 

Taking  all  factors  into  consideration,  the  courses  in  the  area  of  admin- 
istration and  management  that  would  seem  to  have  the  highest  priority 
for  inclusion  are  the  following:  'Human  Relations  in  library 

Administration",  "Administrative  Policies  and  Practices",  "General 
Management",  'Trogram  Planning  and  Budgeting",  "Communication 
Theory  and  Processes",  and  "Innovation  and  Planned  Change  in  Library 
Organizations".  ^ 

(1)  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  LIBRARY  ADMINISTRATION:  Exploration 
of  the  interpersonal  and  inter-group  relationships  in  a library 
organizational  settings  employee  motivation;  the  managerial 
environment.  (Course  #9,  Part  n of  the  questionnaire) 

With  the  interviewees  this  course  ranked  first  of  all  the  78  courses  in 
the  questionnaire,  and  was,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  only  course  that 
none  of  the  top-level  library  administrators  considered  "not  really 
needed"  at  the  post-master's  level.  Taking  all  of  the  365  respondents 
together  in  the  category  "course  now"  or  "course  later"  it  ranked 
sixth,  and  for  those  respondents  stating  a definite  Interest  in  enrolling 
in  a post-master's  program,  it  ranked  fourth.  In  addition,  the  open- 
end  free  responses  of  both  the  respondents  and  the  interviewees  showed 
fhat  current  environmental  conditions  in  libraries  demonstrate  the  great 
need  for  this  course. 

lln  addition  to  these  six  courses,  other  courses  that  contain  the 
chief  competencies  that  the  interviewees  indicated  should  be  covered  at 
the  post-master's  level  are  presented  in  Appendix  Table  XXIX  eiAitled 
"Administrative  Skills  and  Competencies  in  which  Librarians  Most 
Urgently  Need  Added  Training  at  the  Post-MIB  Level  According  to  the 
Free  Response  Answers  of  Interviewees:  1969". 
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The  skills  and  competencies  most  often  mentioned  in  the  free  response 
conversations  with  interviewees  as  most  needed  in  this  course  were: 
skills  in  interpersonal  and  intergroup  relationships;  motivational  frctors 
in  organizational  behavior;  administrative  ability  to  develop  staff  to 
their  full  potential,  including  accountability  for  employee  development; 
and  recent  social  and  psychological  research  findings  regarding  leader- 
ship roles. 

If  the  course  '^Personnel  Problems  under  the  Impact  of  Technology**  is  not 
to  be  offered  in  the  program,  it  was  the  recommendation  of  the  inter- 
viewees that  its  main  insights  be  included  in  the  human  relations  course 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  maintaining  a balance 
between  the  personnel  subsystem  and  the  technological  subsystem  in  the 
library. 

Because  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  course  **Human  Relations  in 
Library  Administration,  **  tt  haa  been  selected  for  development  in  Phase 
n of  tlds  project,  and,  following  the  suggestion  of  the  interviewees,  a 
social  psychologist,  also  familiar  with  library  administration,  has  been 
engaged  to  develop  an  interdisciplinary  course  in  cooperation  with  the 
research  team  and  other  specialists,  including  an  educational  technolo- 
gist. 

(2)  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICIES  AND  PRACTICES:  Emphasis  on 
library  organization  and  its  operational  problems  relevant  to  top 
levels  of  administration.  (Course  #5  in  Part  n of  the  questionnaire.) 

Competencies  mentioned  by  the  interviewees  included  practical  experi- 
ence in  policy  formation  and  the  recognition  that  this  is  not  something 
that  can  be  delegated  to  others;  skill  in  executing  policies  agreed  upon; 
an  understanding  of  the  ethics  of  policy  and  the  political  and  social 
forces  which  affect  it.  They  also  suggested  that  the  course  include  a 
stu(j[y  of  the  nature,  reliability,  and  accessibility  of  information  upon 
vdiich  administrative  decisions  are  based  and  the  impact  on  decision 
making  that  the  computer  technol(^  may  have  in  the  future.  Finally,  the 
interviewees  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  top  administrators  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  a systems  approach  in  administering  the  library  with 
emphasis  on  the  various  subsystems  in  the  library  and  the  interdepend- 
ent, iiAeracting  character  of  these  subsystems. 

ft  should  also  be  noted  that  the  second  hipest  ranking  area  of  deficiencies 
in  previous  training  which  are  now  important  in  the  respondents*  jobs 
was  in  the  area  of  administrative  skills. 

(3)  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT:  Developing  the  skills  of  the  middle- 
level  library  manager  by  focusing  on  the  basic  processes  of 
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management.  (Course  #8  in  Part  n of  the  questionnaire. ) 


This  course,  focusing  on  the  functions  of  the  management  process,  was 
ranked  third  in  importance  by  the  interviewees  and  ei^h  by  the  respon- 
dents. Ss  i.nportance  was  further  emphasized  by  the  number  of  compe- 
tencies the  interviewees  mentioned  that  they  hoped  would  constitute  the 
terminal  behavior  patterns  of  those  who  mi^  take  the  course.  Sum- 
marized these  are:  (1)  skill  in  directing,  which  the  interviev/ees  con- 
sidered the  most  universally  needed  competency  among  librarians; 

(2)  development  of  a fuller  understanding  of  the  management  process; 

(3)  necessity  of  realizing  that  the  library  is  part  of  a larger  system 
and  finding  ways  of  relating  to  that  system;  (4)  ability  to  understand 
staffing  requirements;  (5)  ability  to  organize  a department  so  it  relates 
to  all  the  other  functions  of  the  library;  and  (6)  ability  to  use  analytical 
techniques. 

The  interviewees  emphasized  the  point  that  this  course  should  be  taken 
by  returning  librarians  even  though  they  may  have  had  an  introductory 
course  in  principles  of  n^anagement  or  administration  at  the  MLS  level. 
At  the  MLS  level,  they  said  that  the  course  emphasized  knowledge  and 
theory,  but  after  a few  years  eiqierience  the  returning  librarian  needed 
to  take  a course  in  which  the  emphasis  was  on  skill  in  application  and 
in  solving  the  type  of  problems  that  he  was  now  facing.  As  a matter  of 
fact  it  was  suggested  that  the  introductory  course  now  offered  in  most 
accredited  library  schools  should  be  a prerequisite  for  admission  to  this 
course,  and  if  the  enrollee  had  not  had  it,  he  should  be  required  to  at 
least  audit  it  before  admission  to  this  course  at  the  post-master's  level, 
which  they  saw  as  being  tau^  qu^te  differently  than  the  MI£  course  in 
management,  ft  should  also  be  nof’*>d  here  that  the  job  inventory,  as  filled 
out  by  the  respondents,  gave  important  clues  to  the  weight  that  various 
segments  of  a course  on  management  processes  should  have.  For 
example,  by  far  the  top-ranking  job  activity  in  relation  to  the  dimension 
of  time  and  the  dimension  of  importance  was  directing,  and  by  far  the 
highest  ranking  single  job  activity,  both  for  time  and  importance, was 
"Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates "» 

(4)  COMMUNICATION  THEORY  AND  PROCESSES:  The  communication 
processes:  media  techniques  employed  by  the  library  manager; 
public  relations.  (Course  #6  in  Part  n of  the  questionnaire. ) 

The  course  "Communication  Theory  and  Processes"  was  ranked  con- 
siderably higher  by  t(^- level  administrators  than  by  the  respondents 
(rank  6 compared  to  17).  Hoiwver , the  im.portance  of  communication 
skills  in  the  minds  of  the  interviewees  was  reflected  not  only  in  their 
ranking  of  this  course,  but  also  in  repeated  and  forceful  comments  by 
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a majority  of  file  intenriewees  that  successful  Ubrarianshtp  demands 
skill  la  communlcatloiis  perhaps  to  a greater  degree  than  any  «*i<er 
single  sklU  — but  unfortunately  the  top-level  admlnlstnaiors  found  these 
slalls  weak  or  lackiiig  among  librarians. 

The  importance  of  the  many  facets  of  communicatioi'  for  the  librarian 
was  reflected  in  the  many  related  competencies  listed  by  the  inter- 
viewees, including:  the  ability  to  communicate  the  objectives  of  the  library  to 
those  in  other  disciplines  vdien  required,  the  ability  to  present  a position 
paper  and/or  altemative  choices  to  a superior  for  him  to  use  in  decision 
making;  ability  to  communicate  to  s^ibordinates  what  is  wanted  anH 
expected  of  them;  the  ability  to  listen  and  be  communicated  with.  All 
data  stressed  the  urgeiA  need  for  improved  efficiency  in  librarian- 
library  user  communication. 

A further  reason  for  including  this  course  is  that  the  questionnaire 
course  area  entitled  "Representing”  in  the  job  inventory,  covering  such 
individual  activities  as  public  relations,  publicity,  report  writing, 
editing,  and  the  layout  of  pubUcations,  was  the  second  largest  area  in 
which  respondents  said  that  they  were  leaving  activities  uiqierformed 
due  to  lack  of  training.  Therefore  these  findings  would  seem  to  support 
the  observations  of  the  interviewees  that  good  communication  techniques 
are  not  widely  taugbt  by  library  schools,  and  graduates  are  left  to  their 

own  devices  in  this  crucial  facet  of  communications.  This  condition  was 
also  noted  by  Hall  (Ref.  6 ) in  her  survey  of  public  library  training. 

(5)  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  BUDGETING:  Library  Applications. 

The  processes  and  instruments  of  plannings  programming,  ^hH 
budgetary  functions  of  the  library,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
current  approaches  of  the  Federal  government  in  this  function. 

(Course  #15  of  Part  n of  the  questionnaire. ) 

"Program  Planning  and  Budgeting"  was  one  of  the  few  courses  which 
received  the  same  rating  from  the  respondents  as  from  the  interviewees 
(I'ank  8).  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  interviewees  specifically  mentioned 
competency  in  program  planning  and  budgeting  as  one  of  the  skills  that 
should  be  developed  at  the  post-master's  level.  They  pointed  out  that 
because  of  a complete  lack  of  such  training,  librarians  are  not  able  to 
prepare  budgets  in  today's  style. 

Planning  is  an  essential  part  of  PPB,  and  in  the  job  inventory  it  was 
found  that  planning  ranked  second  among  the  processes  of  management 
desired  by  the  respondents  (directing,  first)  in  terms  of  time  and 
importance.  Another  indication  of  the  need  of  such  a course  is 
activities  falling  under  the  administrative  function  category  of  planning 
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constituted  the  third  largest  area  of  unable-to-be-performed  activities 
due  to  lack  of  training.  Also,  as  explained  by  Schultz: 

A crucial  aim  of  the  PPB  system  is  the  analysis  of  alternatives 
to  find  the  most  effective  means  of  reaching  basic  program 
objectives,  and  to  achieve  these  objectives  for  the  least  cost. 

The  goal  is  to  force  Federal  agencies  to  consider  particular 
programs  not  as  ends  in  themselves  — to  be  perpetuated 
without  challenge  or  question  — but  as  means  to  objectives, 
subject  to  the  compel  tion  of  altemative  and  perhaps  more 
effective  or  efficient  programs.  (Ref.  18:23) 

In  other  words,  the  techniques  of  program  budgeting  also  include  the 
techniques  of  decision  making,  and  decision  making  was  one  of  the  chief 
competencies  that  the  interviewees  (65  per  cent  of  them)  said  should 
result  from  any  post-master's  program. 

And  finally,  one  does  not  need  to  search  very  far  in  library  literature  to 
find  that  budgets  and  financial  matters  are  one  of  the  chief  areas  in  which 
libraries  are  having  difficulties  today,  difficulties  which  call  for  all  the 
expertise  that  a librarian  can  possible  master.  Based  on  a review  of  the 
educational  background  of  the  respondents,  this  is  an  area  in  which 
they  have  probably  had  the  least  training  for  their  administrative  tasks. 

(6)  INNOVATION  AND  PLANNED  CHANGE  IN  LIBRARY  ORGANIZATIONS: 
The  S'Xiial  psychology  and  management  implications  of  change.  (Course 
#10  in  Part  H of  the  questionnaire. ) 

This  is  an  example  of  a course  which  was  rated  very  hi^  by  the  inter- 
viewees (rank  7),  but  only  rated  a rank  of  48  from  the  respondents.  The 
difference  in  rating  would  in  itself  seem  to  imply  that  the  librarian 
returning  for  a post-MLS  program  basically  needs  to  be  shown  or  taught 
(or  persuaded)  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  continual  adaptation  to 
change  as  well  as  recognition  that  consensus  for  change  and  action  is 
possible  within  any  library  system.  The  interviewees  were  aware  of, 
and  anxious  to  correct  the  lethargy  toward  change  that  has  characterized 
the  profession. 

Much  of  the  librarian's  time,  the  interviewees  .believed,  should  go  into 
activities  planned  at  long  range,  that  are  undertaken  to  accomplish 
change  In  prevailing  policies,  to  improve  the  processes  and  the  procedures 
needed  to  adapt  the  organization  to  the  new  technology.  The  50  per  cent  of 
the  interviewees  who  mentioned  this  competency  were  quite  emphatic  in 
its  importance.  In  their  opinion,  the  library  manager  must  be  willing  to 
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assume  leadership  in  office  politics  to  make  changes  within  the  library. 
They  would  cast  the  librarian  in  the  role  of  the  agent  for  change. 

This  role,  according  to  Lippitt  (Ref.  13  : 119-126)  includes:  (1)  diagnosing 
the  problems  of  the  system  to  be  changed:  (2)  assessing  its  motivations 
and  capacities  to  change;  (3)  appraising  the  agents'  own  motivations  and 
resources;  (4)  guiding  the  selection  of  appropriate  change  objectives; 

(5)  assuming  an  appropriate  helping  role:  (6)  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  helping  relationship;  (7)  imderstanding  and  guiding  the  change 
process;  (8)  choosing  the  techniques  and  modes  of  behavior  appropriate 
at  different  stages  of  the  process;  (9)  contributing  to  the  development  of 
basic  skills  and  theories. 

tt  is  evident  that  to  fulfill  such  a role,  the  librarian  needs  to  engage  in 
research  and  development  activity  and  that  he  should  be  familiar  with 
new  research-based  developments  in  related  disciplines  which  would 
provide  a broader  perspective  and  would  tend  to  make  him  more  amen- 
able to  change. 


A further  rationale  for  offering  this  course  is  the  fact  that  when  asked 
what  terminal  behavior  patterns  the  interviewees  would  expect  the  librar- 
ian to  have  gained  by  participation  in  a post-master's  program,  the 
answers  were  attitudinal  rather  than  cognitive.  Rather  than  listing  any 
specific  competencies  desired,  their  comments  centered  around  the 
librarian  as  an  agent  for  improved  performance  and  change.  Their 
remarks  relative  to  this  were: 

— Unwillingness  to  accept  the  status  quo;  strong  desire  to  innovate 
and  experiment  with  new  systems  and  services. 

— Residual  benefits  would  generate  needed  changes. 

— Motivation  toward  new  development. 

— Open-mindedness  and  flexibility;  initiative  to  try  new  ideas. 

— Broader  involvement  in  being  willing  to  make  policy  recommendations. 

Hi^  Priority  Courses  in  the  Area  of  Automation.  Regardless  of  how  the 
data  from  the  questionnaire  is  analyzed,  the  chief  demand  for  courses  by 
the  respondents  was  in  the  area  of  automation. 

Probably  the  most  significant  difierence  in  rankings  between  the  inter- 
viewees and  the  questionnaire  respondents  was  in  the  area  of  automation. 
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By  the  interviewees,  "Automation  of  Library  Processes"  was  ranked 
third  (as  compared  to  first  by  the  respondents),  'Information  Processing 
on  Computers"  twelfth  (as  compared  to  third)  and  "Information  Retrieval 
Systems"  nineteenth  (as  compared  to  second).  Two  of  the  inverviewees 
did  not  think  automation  should  be  offered  at  all  at  the  post-master's 
level,  but  that  it  should  be  required  at  the  MLS  level.  The  interviewees 
on  the  whole  emphasized  the  necessity  of  the  librarians  being  able  to 
communicate  their  needs  and  the  library's  objectives  effectively  to  the 
computer  and  systems  men. 


They  seemed  to  be  in  agreement  with  Andrews  of  Harvard  who  felt  the 
critical  task  thus  becomes  "training  the  managers  to  ask  and  insist  on 

answers  to  those  qaestions  that  are  of  ittqx>rtaneo<totfaem,  not  to  the 
programmer  or  systems  man."  (Ref. 20  ) 

A few  factors  showing  the  relationship  of  automation  to  the  demand  for 
courses  by  the  respondents  bear  repetition: 

(1)  The  automation  of  some  library  functions  does  not  constitute  a 
prediction  as  to  that  library's  employees  wanting  to  study  automation. 

(2)  hivolvement  in  automation  at  the  supervisory  level  seems  to  bear  the 
greatest  relation  to  desire  for  such  study. 

(3)  Of  the  9 librarians  (2.5  per  cent)  in  the  study  who  said  ability  in* 
automation  gained  through  on-the-job  experience  was  their  greatest 
competence,  8 wanted  to  take  course  work  in  this  area. 


(4)  The  16. 2 per  cent  of  the  respondents  who  listed  automation  as  one 
of  their  greatest  weaknesses  stated  their  little  conq>etence  was 
due  to  a lack  of  training  or  knowledge. 

(5)  The  activities  most  frequently  listed  as  not  engaged  in  because  of 
lack  of  previous  training  were  in  automation.  Of  the  23  respondents 
listing  automation  as  an  unable-to-be-performed  activity,  20  were 
administrators. 
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The  reason  that  so  many  showed  a desire  to  take  courses  in  automation, 
even  though  they  were  not  presently  engaged  in  it,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  felt  automation  would  be  needed  in  their  jobs  in  the  near 
future.  Librarians  have  come  to  an  uneasy,  but  positive  feeling  that 
automation  — chiefly  in  the  form  of  computer  systems  — has  a part  to 
play  in  their  activities,  but  they  are  uncertain  about  what  this  part  is 
and  exactly  how  they  should  be  prepared  for  it,  and  how  it  should  be 
introduced  to  their  libraries . 
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It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  two  courses  in  this  area  be  offered 
as  core  courses  in  the  post- master's  program  in  order  to  help  the 
individual  bridge  this  information  gap  which  seems  to  present  a real 
threat  to  him  in  many  instances.  From  the  findings  in  the  study  the  two 
courses  recommended  are:  (1)  "Automation  of  Library  Processes"; 
and  (2)  "Information  Retrieval  Systems". 

(1)  AUTOMATION  OF  LIBRARY  PROCESSES:  Application  of  computer 
technology  to  library  processes.  (Course  #26  in  Part  II  of  the 
questionnaire . ) 

This  course  was  ranked  first  by  all  respondents  and  third  by  the  inter- 
viewees. Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  interviewees  did  not  include  it  in 
their  "Should  Have"  group  of  courses  at  the  post-master's  level  and 
10  per  cent  thoiight  it  was  not  needed  at  all  at  that  level.  The  inter- 
viewees electing  the  course  were  screed  on  the  relevant  competencies 
that  should  be  taught.  Summarized  they  are: 

— Certain  basic  concepts  relative  to  the  computer  in  society  today  and 
its  use  in  a library  system. 

— An  understanding  by  librarians  of  their  role  in  automation. 

— The  mastery  of  terminology  in  the  field  of  automation. 

— Awareness  of  the  potential  applications  of  automation  in  libraries. 

— Need  to  put  ADP  operations  in  perspective  with  regard  to  the 
"Economics  of  Information". 

Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  the  interviewees  thought  that  now  all 
students  should  be  exposed  to  a general  introductory  course  in  automation 
at  the  master's  level.  One  coraing  back  for  work  at  the  post-master's 
level  should  be  required  to  have  that  course  or  the  equivalent  at  the  MLS 
level  as  a prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  program  so  the  class  mi^ 
be  able  to  start  with  a similai*  entry  level  for  all  the  studeits. 

(2)  INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL  SYSTEMS:  Structure  and  operation  of 
information  systems,  including  question  analysis,  search  strategy, 
thesaurus  construction.  (Course  #28  in  Part  n of  the  questionnaire.) 

The  respondents  uniformly  ranked  this  course  as  their  second  choice, 
regardless  of  how  the  categories  were  formulated,  except  in  one  instance 
where  it  was  ranked  first  ("Course  Later").  Although  the  interviewees 
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gave  it  a much  lower  rating  (rank  21),  their  free  response  answers 
during  the  interview  indicate  that  they  did  not  completely  eliminate  this 
as  a possible  course  at  the  post-MLS  level. 

On  the  basis  of  the  free  response  statements  of  the  respondents  and 
the  interviewees,  particular  course  attention  should  be  given  to  infor- 
mation flow  and  modes  of  retrieval,  selective  dissemination,  current 
awareness  prc^ams,  retrospective  retrieval,  and  evaluation  of 
retrieval  effectiveness  based  on  knowledge  of  user  requirements. 

The  master's  level  course, "Automation  of  Library  Processes",  would 
be  a prerequisite  for  admission  to  this  course. 

High  Priority  Courses  in  Area  of  Specialized  Library  Functions.  As  the 
objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  post-master's  educational  needs 
for  middle  and  upper-level  library  personnel,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  preponderance  of  respondent  demand  falls  within  the  areas 
of  administration  and  automation  or  that  in  their  free  response  answers 
the  interviewees  mentioned  fewer  specialized  functions  than  administrative 
or  management  functions,  thus  indicating  that  they  thought  management 
competency  more  important  at  this  level  than  technical  skills.  It  was 
found,  as  would  be  expected,  that  as  the  respondents  moved  up  in  grade 
the  time  devoted  to  administrative  functions  increased  and  that  devoted 
to  specialized  library  functions  decreased.  However,  the  findings  also 
brought  out  the  important  concept  that  although  the  administrator's 
tasks  were  largely  managerial  in  nature  rather  than  of  a specialized 
library  nature,  the  knowledge  required  to  perform  these  managerial 
functions  effectively  was  technically  "specialized"  in  its  nature,  and 
that  administrators  and  supervisors  needed  to  have  at  least  a working 
knowledge  of  the  specialities  that  constituted  the  operations  they 
directed.  The  interviewees  did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to 
take  a full  course  in  order  to  attain  the  requisite  knowledge  for  effec- 
tive supervisory  performance.  This  same  feeling  was  echoed  by  the 
respondents  indicating  that  specialized  library  functions  were  more 
desired  in  the  workshop  format  than  in  the  course  format. 

However,  the  respondents  did  specify  that  the  following  curriculum 
conditions  would  be  important  to  them  in  a post-master's  program: 
freedom  of  selection  from  a variety  of  courses,  and  a balance  between 
specialized  library  subjects  and  other  courses  offered  in  the  program. 

Competencies  mentioned  most  often  by  the  interviewees  that  would 
probably  best  fall  within  the  scope  of  "Specialized  Library  Fimctions" 
were:  (1)  greater  expertise  in  providing  reference  service  to  library 
clientele;  (2)  greater  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  the  user; 
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(3)  an  innovative  approach  to  little  used  non-coiiventional  library  reference 
tools;  (4)  development  of  a sense  of  social  responsibility  to  be  reflected  in 
library  service;  (5)  an  experimental  approach  to  traditional  practices  in 
the  area  of  technical  services;  (6)  efficiency  and  ease  in  using  research 
methods  to  study  library  problems,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  statistical  know-how. 

From  these  suggestions,  a number  of  courses  emerge  as  possible  elec- 
tives in  this  area.  These  suggested  electives  are  not  discussed  in  detail 
as  some  version  of  most  of  them  is  already  offered  in  library  school 
programs,  and  their  content  is  familiar  to  library  educators.  However, 
it  should  be  stressed  that  it  is  important  in  offering  such  electives  to 
wei^  certain  other  curriculum-related  conditions  that  the  respondents 
said  were  necessary  if  they  were  to  return  to  study  at  the  post-master's 
level.  Worth  noting  among  these  conditions  are:  the  provision  of  new 
content  rather  than  old  MLS  material:  job  relevant  content  that  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  for  problem  solving  in  a university  setting;  and  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  skills  lacking  in  their  previous  training. 

The  courses  in  specialized  aspects  of  library  service  which  have  the 
greatest  demand  flnd  which  are  recommended  electives  are  the  following: 

(1)  BUILDING  AND  EVALUATING  LIBRARY  COLLECTIONS:  Criteria 
for  evaluatii^  and  selecting  library  materials,  devising  and  main- 
taining an  acquisition  system. 

(Course  #1  in  Part  H of  the  questionnaire. ) 

Rank  of  38  by  respondents;  8 by  interviewees. 

The  interviewees  in  particular  seemed  aware  of  the  many  new  approaches 
to  acquisitions  activity  which  could  oe  of  value  in  facing  up  to  the  problems 
hrniigbf  about  by  the  proliferation  of  publication  in  all  subject  areas  which 
has  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  any  type  of  library  to  select  title-by- 
tltle  from  current  In-prlnts.  Basically,  the  problem  they  voiced  was 
identification  of  what  is  needed  by  their  users  and  finding  the  most  expe- 
ditious and  economical  ways  of  getting  these  materials  on  the  shelves. 

(2)  CURRENl*  PRACTICES  IN  ACQUISTION  AND  SELECTION  OF  NON- 
BOOK MATERIALS:  Including  an  understanding  of  the  new  technology 
which  governs  the  selection  and  use  of  video  tapes,  dial  access  sets, 
audio-visual  materials,  etc. , in  libraries.  (Course  #3  in  Part  n 

of  the  questionnaire. ) 

Rank  of  17  by  respondents;  12  by  interviewees. 


The  fiteld  of  media  is  a large  one,  encompassing  audiovisual  education, 
books,  special  devices  such  as  reading  ecpiipment,  television,  computers, 
photographic  equipment  and  a wide  array  of  odier  materials.  Media 
programs  can  range  from  almost  no  emphasis  on  the  machinery  to  almost 
total  emphasis,  stressing  the  8 and  16  mm.  motion  picture  production, 
video  audio  tape  production.  As  the  range  of  media  becomes  more 
and  more  encompassing,  programs  are  being  centered  in  the  library. 
Thus  the  Ubraiian  may  no  longer  be  solely  concerned  with  selection, 
preparation,  organization  and  retrieval  of  printed  materials;  his  position 
is  rapidly  becoming  that  of  media  specialist,  and  he  must  prepare  him- 
self to  DTjeet  that  challenge.  This  is  not  a condition  that  is  limited  only 
to  the  educational  scene,  as  the  interviewees  pointed  out,  but  is  rapidly 
coming  to  all  types  of  libraries. 

(3)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SPECIAL  FEDERAL  LIBRARY 

(Course  #19  in  Part  n of  the  questionnaire. ) 

Rank  of  i by  the  respondents;  38  by  interviewees. 

Althouc^  the  course  entitled  "AdminI  nation  of  the  Special  Federal 
Library"  received  a hi^  priority  (rank  4)  from  only  the  questionnaire 
respon^nts  (rank  38  with  the  interviewees),  it  would  seem  that  the 
course  offering  would  merit  consideration  at  the  post-MlB  level  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  the  neid  of  administration  is  such  that  a concrete  type  of  structure 
against  which  to  project  speciffc  cases  would  seem  to  have  value.  The 
Federal  libraries  would  seem  to  provide  one  such  example.  Also,  in  a 
course  on  administration,  the  hierarchy  of  the  personnel  plays  an 
important  role.  The  Federal  libraries,  with  a well-defined  common 
hierarchy  of  library  personnel,  are  particularly  well-suited  to  this 
purpose. 


Since  the  respondents  stressed  the  need  of  added  knowledge  in  the  area 
of  automation,  the  study  of  Federal  libraries,  many  of  which  are  hic^ly 
involved  with  automation,  offers  the  opportunity  to  consider  these  aspects 
as  part  of  the  course.  Further,  since  an  individual  Federal  library  is 
likely  to  be  part  of  a larger  library  network,  such  a course  would  offer 
a unique  opportunity  to  present  insi^s  into  the  relationships  of  an 
individual  library  to  its  concomitant  system. 

Because  of  Washington,  D.  C.  's  favorable  library  environment  and  the 
offered  cooperation  of  several  Federal  libraries,  in  Phase  n of  this 
stui^  a model  course  on  Federal  libraries  will  be  developed  which  will 
be  taught  throng  the  techniques  of  simulation.  The  verbal  model  to  be 
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developed  (as  opposed  to  a mathematical  model)  will  consist  of  a 
description  of  a hypothetical  library,  giving  a framework  of  f^s, 
policies,  procedures  and  other  information  needed  to  make  decisions 
about  the  library.  A series  of  interrelated  problems,  each  of  which 
requires  one  or  more  administrative  decisions,  will  be  developed 
for  use  in  the  course.  The  model  will  describe  a typical  Federal 
library,  and  the  problems  will  be  typical  of  upper  management  and 
administrative  problems  in  a Federal  library. 

(4)  INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL  FOR  CLIENTELE;  Forecasting  and 
analjrzing  clientele  needs;  the  psychology  of  the  user;  initiating 
user  services;  development  of  orientation  programs  for  users; 
instructing  users  in  reference  methods  and  sources. 

(Course  #43  in  Part  n of  the  questionnaire. ) 

Rank  of  7 by  respondents;  15  by  interviewees. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  interviewees  spoke  forcefully  of  the  great  need 
for  a course  covering  these  areas  of  clientele  service.  The  chief 
competence  emphasized  as  needed  was  greater  skill  in  understanding 
the  psychology  of  the  user,  particularly  in  negotiating  the  reference 
question. 

(5)  SEARCH  LOGIC  AND  TACTICS;  (Course  #74  in  Part  H of  the 
questionnaire.) 

Rank  of  14  by  respondents;  12  by  interviewees. 

In  general  the  interviewees  felt  a post-master's  program  should  provide 
for  added  esq^ertise  in  the  area  of  search  logic  and  tactics.  One  com- 
petency they  mentioned  particularly  was  the  development  of  an  innovative 
approach  to  little  used  and  non-conventional  library  reference  tools. 

(6)  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  FOR  liBRARY  AND  INFORMA- 
TION CENTER  OPERATIONS . (Course  #93  in  Part  H of  the 
questionnaire. ) 

Rank  of  12  by  respondents;  15  by  interviewees. 

V^hether  or  not  there  is  an  automated  system  within  a library,  the  inter- 
viewees felt  the  librarian  should  have  sufficient  familiarity  with  the 
concepts  and  phases  of  systems  study  — analysis,  evaluation,  and 
design  — to  be  able  to  work  cocqieratively  wttti  professional  systems 
designers  and  analjrsts  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  and  productivity 
of  the  library.  The  word  emphasized  was  "cocqieratively",  for  the 
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interviewees  seemed  in  agreement  that  librarians  of  a given  library 
have  different Tolei  to  play  in^a  library  systems  study  which  represeits 
a demanding  total  library  effort  involving  the  entire  library  staff.  The 
interviewees  suggested  that  special  emphasis  be  given  in  the  course  to 
(1)  the  ability  of  the  librarian  to  relate  the  library's  objectives  to  the 
professional  systems  designer;  (2)  the  librarians'  possessing  enou^ 
know-how  wtthin  himself  to  make  the  ffnal  decisions  about  redesign 
anH  not  turn  these  over  to  an  analyst  brou£^  in  from  outside;  (3)  the 
librarian's  being  able  to  balance  the  human  needs  with  the  technological 
needs  of  the  library  in  order  to  obtain  a balance  in  the  whole  library 
Kiystem.  Some  interviewees  saw  in  systems  design  and  analysis  the 
potential  for  eliminating  much  of  the  avoidable  detail  work  that  many 
of  the  respondents  complained  so  much  about  in  the  study. 

To  sum  up:  these  elective  courses  in  specialized  library  subjects  should 
be  clearly  associated  with  practical  applications.  The  particular  com- 
bination of  electives  offered  would  depend  on  the  needs  of  the  students 
enrolling  as  well  as  on  the  available  faculty  and  teaching  resources  of 
the  library  school.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  devel<^ng  a 
program  for  a particular  school  a library  educator  mi^  like  to  select, 
to  meet  special  needs,  electives  other  than  those  suggested  in  this 
section.  A final  note:  within  each  of  these  elective  courses  the  instruc- 
tion ffhmild  be  geared  as  m«fth  as  possible  to  the  job-related  interests 
and  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

High  Priority  Courses  Suggested  for  the  Workshop  Format.  The  study 
revealed  that  fiie  most  popular  topics  chosen  for  the  "workshop" 
format  shoas^  a considerably  different  pattern  from  those  in  the  course 
categiHries  ("course  now  and/or  course  later").  The  most  obvious 
difference  was  that  there  were  more  non-administrative  areas  receiving 
high  rankings. 

The  suldects  receiving  the  hipest  ranking  from  "workshops"  were: 

(1)  "Automation  of  Library  Processes",  (2)  "Building  and  Evaluating 
JJhttaj  Collections",  (3)  "Resources  and  Services  of  the  Federal 
Library  Coniplez",  (4)  "Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and  Selection 
of  Non-Book  Materials",  (5)  "Non-Conventional  Library  Reference 
Tools",  (6)  "Circulation  [^sterns",  (7)  "Human  Relations  in  Library 
Administration",  (8)  "Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library", 
(8)  "Informaticn  Retrieval  for  Clientele",  (Sp^'General  Management", 
and  (8)  "Current  issues  in  libraiianship  and  Information  Science". 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  workshop  listings  by  many  different  types  of 
breakdowns  of  the  respondents  (grade,  age,  type  of  position,  etc.)  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  some  subject  areas,  such  as  administration 
atui  automation,  courses  were  too  large  in  scope  to  be  covered  in  the 
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short  period  o£  time  available  in  a workshop,  thus  preventing  maximum 
gains  from  the  time  invested.  The  respondents  felt  this  was  particularly 
true  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  had  no  previous  training  or  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reason  so  many  non-administrative  courses  were 
hig^  on  the  list  seemed  to  be  the  fact  that  respondents  had  had  training 
in  these  areas  at  the  MLS  level,  and  merely  wished  now  to  use  the 
workshop  as  a medium  of  bringing  themseives  up  to  date. 

The  foiiowing  statement  sums  up  tiie  probable  relationship  between  a 
iibrary  school’s  post-master's  program  and  its  workshop  activity:  to 
keep  sJbreast  of  rapidly  changing  deveiopments  in  technoiogy  that  make 
automation  a viable  tool  in  the  library , as  well  as  to  keep  up  with  today's 
growth  and  changes  in  library  schooi  and  related  disciplines,  takes  more 
than  exposure  to  courses  at  one  point  of  time,  as  in  a post-master's 
program.  It  takes  continuing  education  of  a formal  character  which  is 
"systematic,  questioning,  interpretative,  open  ended  and  demanding. " 

(Ref.  Hariow,  7 :6)  Therefore,  it  is  conciuded  that  the  library  schools 
have  an  obligation,  even  as  pointed  out  by  the  respondents  and  the  inter- 
viewees, to/jonsistently  and  continually  offer  workshops  and  institutes 
in  the  areas  of  rd'^nistration,  management,  and  automation,  regardless 
of  how  effectively  and  comprehensively  the  post-master's  program  of 
one  year's  duration  may  be  deveioped. 

Cortclusion. 

In  the  preceding  section  the  research  findings  from  this  study  have  been 
used  to  summarize  the  educationai  needs  of  middle  and  upper-level  library 
personnei  and  to  winka  suggestions  relative  to  the  form  and  content  of 
formai  education  at  the  post-master's  levei.  implications  can  be 

drawn  from  this  data  to  help  understand  and  guide  the  design  of  pro- 
grams at  the  post-master's  level,  but  in  and  of  itself  it  does  not  supply 
sufficient  data  to  formulate  the  details  of  such  a program  at  this  time. 

It  does,  however,  provide  an  information  base  for  developing  specifi- 
cations for  courses  responsive  to  knowledge  and  skill  requirements,  as 
identified  in  Phase  I of  the  study,  especiaiiy  throng  the  analysis  of  the 
job  inventory  findings  and  the  analjrsis  of  needed  competencies  as 
suggested  by  the  interviewees.  In  fact,  in  Phase  II  of  this  research 
project,  three  of  the  hi|^  priority  courses  have  been  selected  for 
develc^ment  and  packaging  using  a systems  approach  to  educational 
planning.  They  are:  "Buman  Relations  in  Library  Administration", 
"Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library",  and  "Application  of 
Computer  Technoiogy  to  Library  Processes". 

As  the  study  was  not  designed  to  produce  data  for  building  a doctoral 
program  for  practicing  librarians,  there  can  be  no  positive  suggestions 
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for  a program  at  this  level.  What  indications  did  emerge  showed  that  the 
demand  for  such  a program  is  not  hig^  (16.2  per  cent  of  the  respondents), 
and  that  95  per  cent  of  these  stated  that  certain  conditions  (chiefly  finan- 
cial) would  have  to  be  met  in  order  for  them  to  enroll.  As  the  real 
motivation  for  those  vfho  are  willing  to  participate  in  a doctoral  level 
program  is  net  clearly  understood,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  proposed 
post-MLS  program  may  provide  the  training  these  librarians  are  seeking. 
However,  if  it  develops  that  the  proposed  post-MLS  program  cannot 
satisfy  the  training  requirements  for  practicing  librarians,  a doctoral 
program  created  around  their  needs  might  well  be  contemplated. 

KECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

There  are  many  suggestions  for  further  study  and  research  that  flow 
from  this  stu^.  The  ones  that  seem,  in  the  minds  of  the  authors,  to  be 
the  most  relevant  and  to  have  emanated  most  directly  from  these  findings 
are'sugi'ested  here. 

(1)  Although  it  is  postulated  that  the  educational  needs  of  middle  gwH 
upper-level  Federal  library  personnel  are  sloillar  to  those  of  other 
types  of  librarians,  research  of  a parallel  nature  based  on  other 
types  of  librarians,  especially  academic,  public  and  non-govem- 
ment  special  librarians  (the  current  School  library  Manpower 
Project  ie  already  providing  similar  data  for  school  librarians)  is 
needed  for  verification  of  this  hypothesis. 

(2)  Paralleling  advances  that  are  being  made  in  other  professions,  such 
as  medicine,  engineering,  and  education,  there  is  need  for  research 
on  the  practicality  and  efiectiveness  of  extending  educational  oppor- 
tunities beyond  the  walls  of  the  professional  school.  As  one  respon- 
dent phrased  it,  **Use  modsm  technology  to  take  library  school 
courses  to  vhere  people  are  uho  need  them  and  cannot  travel.  **  In 
order  to  meet  the  personal  criteria  that  respondents  said  were 
necessary  for  them  to  participate  in  continuing  education  programs, 
namely:  excellence  of  content,  accessibility,  flexibility,  and  con- 
tinuity of  offerings;  it  is  recommended  that  research  undertaken 
to  determine  by  what  means  formal  library  sdiool  courses  can 
most  effectively  be  taken  to  tha  indii  I'li^al  or  to  groups  in  oflier 
locations.  Ways  of  development  suggested  by  the  respondents  were: 
(a)  taking  the  campus  to  classrooms  in  libraries  by  the  develc^ment 
of  courses  using  the  newest  in  technology;  (b)  taking  the  ftampnip  to 
the  library  throuc^  the  development  of  individualized  learning 
centers  which  would  be  available  in  libraries  in  every  state,  < 

(c)  taking  the  campus  directly  to  the  individual  in  his  home  by  the 
use  of  the  new  technology,  (d)  correspondence  courses.  In  essence, 
what  is  needed  is  research  and  cooperative  effort  which  would  lead 
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to  the  development  of  a conceptual  and  practical  blueprint  for  the 
provision  of  equal  coordinated  education  opportunities  throug'  out 
the  country  for  all  those  librarians  vlio  need,  want,  and  will  con- 
tinue their  lifetime  of  post-graduate  learning. 

(3)  As  it  was  found  that  a majority  (57  per  cent)  of  the  respondents  had 
not  been  motivated  to  participate  in  any  form  of  formal  course  work 
(including  workshops  and  short-term  courses)  since  receiving  their 
graduate  degree,  it  is  recommended  that  a comprehensive  study  be 
undertaken  which  would  seek  to  estabHsh  the  most  important  factors 
related  to  the  individual  librarian's  motivation  toward  participating 
in  continuing  education  activities.  This  would  supplement  the  pilot 
study  already  completed  in  this  area  (Stone,  Ref.  19)  and  should  be 
based  on  a nuich  broader  population  base.  Such  a study  should  seek 
answers  to  such  questions  as  the  following:  (a)  what  motivates 
librarians  toward  or  deters  them  from  participating  in  continuing 
education  programs  ? (b)  what  are  the  necessary  personal  criteria 
that  must  be  met  in  planning  for  continuing  education  if  there  is  to 
be  wide  participation  by  all  librarians  ? (c)  what  is  the  degree  and 
kind  of  support  that  administrators  need  to  give  their  employees 
regarding  professional  development  activities?  (d)  how  can  the 
library  school  instill  in  the  student  the  need  for  a lifelong  program 
of  professional  growth  ? (e)  is  there  any  relation  between  the  amount 
of  continuing  education  that  librarians  participate  in  and  the  fact 
that  the  profession  itself  has  no  standard  recognition  for  advanced 
training  ? (f)  to  what  extent  is  continuing  education  the  responsibility 
of  the  whole  profession? 

(4)  Inasmuch  as  the  respondents  indicated  that  workshops  were  the  form 
of  continuing  education  in  which  the  hipest  percentage  of  librarians 
were  likely  to  participate  at  the  post- master's  level,  it  is  recom-. 
mended  that  there  is  a need  for  a more  comprehensive  approach  to 
educational  planning  for  short-term  institutes  and  workshops  which 
would  result  in  the  raising  of  standards  for  such  projects.  The 
need  for  such  a comprehensive  approach  to  workshop  planning  and 
management  has  become  increasingly  necessary  as  the  number  of 
proposals  submitted  for  Federal  funds  for  this  form  of  continuing 
education  increases,  as  greater  allocations  of  money  and  personnel 
are  being  invested  in  workshops,  as  the  range  of  subject  areas 
continues  to  widen,  and  as  the  number  of  different  agencies  pro- 
posing workshops  increases,  ft  is  further  suggested  that  a compre- 
hensive model  be  developed  for  planning,  managing,  and  evaluating 
short-term  institutes  and  workshops.  Such  a model  should  apply 

to  every  important  phase  of  a project  from  its  inception  to  its 
termination.  Such  a model  should  include  such  elements  as  the 
following:  statement  of  criteria  for  proposal  development  of  needs. 
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priority  considerations,  staff  and  management,  program  activities 
and  curriculum,  facilities  and  evaluation.  The  model  should  be  in 
a form  which  could  be  used  by  (a)  those  who  write  proposals, 

(b)  those  who  operate  projects,  (c)  those  who  evaluate  proposals, 
and  (d)  those  who  evaluate  the  outcome  of  the  programs.  Such  a 
model  should  result  in  the  improvement  of  programs  by  providing 
specific  criteria  from  the  conception  to  the  culmination  of  a project 
and  by  providing  feedback  data  throu^out. 

(5)  This  study  has  shown  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  respondents,  a great 
deal  of  professional  time  was  spent  on  jobs  that  the  librarians  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a clerical  nature.  In  fact  the  librarians  urged  help 
from  the  library  schools  to  correct  this  situation.  The  effects  of 
this  constant  pressure  for  upgrading  are  pervasive^  and  correction 
will  have  to  come  from  several  sources.  As  the  libraries  make  use 
of  more  paraprofessional^  as  a result  of  better  utilization  of  man- 
power and  economic  pressure,  it  then  will  become  increasingly 
necessary  to  provide  not  only  adequate  training  for  such  supportive 
staff  who  will  be  performing  essential  work  which  lies  below  the 
point  of  full  professional  caliber,  but  it  will  also  become  necessary 
for  the  library  school  to  provide  the  professional  librarian  with 
greater  know-how  in  efficient  personnel  management. 

ft  is  recommended  that  several  research  studies  be  undertaken  to 
determine  more  precisely  the  specific  skills  and  knowlec^e  needed 
by  technicians  in  various  types  of  libraries,  the  areas  of  training 
appropriate  to  the  curricula  of  schools  undertaking  to  prepare  library 
technicians,  the  problem  of  absorbing  this  type  of  personnel  into  the 
library  system,  the  evaluation  of  their  contribution,  and  the  skills 
and  techniques  needed  by  the  professional  supervisor  to  utilize 
supportive  staff  more  effectively. 

(6)  In  the  free  response  answers  of  both  the  respondents  and  the  inter- 
viewees, there  were  frequent  suggestions  that  user  studies  should 
receive  more  attention  from  the  profession.  These  suggestions 
took  two  forms: 

First:  the  largest  number  (13)  of  single  suggestions  regarded  the 
need  for  fiii%her  inquiry  related  to  user  studies.  The  respondents 
felt  that  querying  actual  users  would  point  out  shortcomings  of 
practice  that  had  become  blindspots  to  the  librarians  as  they 
worked.  Further,  they  stated  that  without  the  users'  psychological 
points  of  view  the  data  for  developing  continuing  education  programs 
tends  to  be  one-sided.  "Librarians,  " they  said,  "should  meet  users' 
needs  rather  than  just  offer  services.  Librarians  must  know  what 
these  needs  are  in  order  to  meet  them  with  maximum  effectiveness. " 
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Second:  it  is  recommended  that  a study  paralleling  the  one  on  public 
library  use  conducted  for  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Libraries,  be  made  of  other  types  of  libraries  in  order  to  explore 
the  use  and  non-use,  and  the  adequacy  of  other  types  of  libraires, 
such  as  academic,  professional,  Federal  and  ether  special  libraries, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  user. 

The  transition  from  research  to  practice  is  always  a slow  and  measured 
one  rather  than  a single  leap,  ft  is  a slow  process  from  investigation 
to  development,  to  production,  and  finally  to  evaluation.  Sometimes 
it  may  seem  that  the  evaluation  takes  so  long  that  it  can  by  bypassed, 
but  as  McConnell  (Ref.  14)  has  warned,  "without  evaluation,  develop- 
ment may  easily  become  quackery. " To  date,  slow  or  cumbersome  as 
it  may  seem,  the  authors  still  believe  firmly  that  a progression  from 
investigation  and  research  through  development  and  implementation  and 
on  to  evaluation  is  the  most  promising  way  to  assure  that  improvement 
and  progress  will  be  made  in  the  formal  continuing  education  of 
professional  librarians. 
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This  bibliography  is  designed  to  help  those  interested  in  building  a post- 
master’s curriculum.  The  subdivisions  mirror  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  study  concerning  the  form  and  content  of  program 
development.  Thus,  the  interdisciplinary  approach  recommended  is 
reflected  in  the  sections  entitled:  ’’Continuing  Education:  Other  Professions” 
’’Curriculum  Development:  Other  Professions”.  The  importance  of 
the  s3Tstems  perspective  in  designing  courses  and  curricula  is  broug^  out 
in  ”2ducational  Planning:  Multi-Media  and  Systems  Approaches”.  The 
necessity  for  a practical  approach,  if  learning  is  to  be  maximized,  is 
documented  in  ’’Learning:  A Process  of  Change”.  As  there  are  signs 
throu^iout  the  study  of  a certain  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
librarian  and  the  profession  as  a whole  toward  continuing  education,  which 
indicate  the  importance  of  taking  motivational  foctors  into  consideration 
in  program  building,  ’’Continuing  Education:  Motivational  Factors”,  which 
is  interdisciplinary  in  content,  is  included. 

Turning  to  the  content  of  the  program,  the  sections  ’’Continuing  Education: 
Library  and  Information  Science”  and  ’’Curriculum  Development:  Library 
and  Information  Science”  seem  necessary  background  for  building  a pro- 
gram based  in  the  library  school,  as  recommended  in  the  study.  As  the 
greatest  demand  was  for  courses  in  automation  and  administration,  there 
are  sections,  interdisciplinary  in  nature,  emphasizing  concepts  in  tiiese 
areas.  If  the  post-master’s  program  is  seen  as  an  important  way  to  up- 
grade Hie  profession — as  presented  in  this  stu^-- data  on  the  maiq[K>wer 
situation  and  the  importance  of  training  professional  librarians  tov/ard 
the  better  utilization  of  the  personnel  already  recruited  becomes  exceed- 
ingly important;  Hius,  the  section  on  maiyiower,  which  also  deals  with  the 
problems  of  training  the  sul^'rofessional  to  relieve  the  professional  of 
avoidable  detail  work. 

The  respondents  to  the  questionnaire  placed  great  importance  on  personal 
characteristics  for  job  success,  as  did  the  interviewees,  but  the  findings 
indicate  that  different  personality  characteristics  are  important  at  different 
levels  of  the  hierarchy.  Until  further  research  can  be  done,  it  would  s em 
advantageous  to  stu^  some  cf  the  personality  and  attitudinal  patterns  Hiat 
have  been  found  characteristic  of  librarians  throu^  previous  studies . The 
ir^rviewees,  when  asked  what  terminal  behavior  patterns  they  would 
expect  librarians  to  gain  by  participating  in  a post-master’s  program, 
gave  top  priority  rating  to  the  librarian’s  becoming  an  ’’agent  for  change”. 
This  concept  is  hi^li^ed  in  ’Innovation  and  Change”.  Finally,  there  are 
sections  dealing  with  research  concepts  and  techniques:  ’’Interviewing’^ 
’^Questionnaire  Sources”,  which  includes  references  to  sample  question- 
naires of  merit;  ’’Job  Inventories”,  philosophy  and  examples;  phis  a 
concluding  section  on  research  needs  and  the  importance  of  research  in 
any  upgrading  process  within  a profession. 
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APPENDIX  B: 

QUEgrriONNAIRE  AND  COVER 
LETTER  SENT  TO  PROFESSIONAL 
FEDERAL  LIBRARIANS 


Catltulic  ^Inutcrsitij  of 

p.  (C.  20U17 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Dear 

T^at  can  a library  school  do  to  help  you  in  your  career  development?"  This  was  one 
of  the  questions  we  asked  a groi^)  of  librarians  in  a recent  study.  The  response  of 
many  was  most  tersely  expressed  by  one:  "Find  out  our  real  needs  and  concentrate  on 

these.  Don’t  just  guess— >ask  us." 

There  is  widespread  interest  today  in  inproving  and  expanding  the  curricul.a  of  library 
schools.  The  question  is:  "Where  to  begin?"  We  agree  that  the  first  thing  co  do 

before  offering  more  courses  is  to  find  out  what  you  are  actually  doing  in  your  job 
and  what  opportunities  you  would  like  in  relation  to  your  career  development.  This 
we  feel,  is  one  significant  base  on  which  to  build.  " * 

Therefore,  we  ask  your  help  in  answering  the  questions  which  follow.  Those  in  the  pre- 
test groups  reported,  that  although  it  took  from  one  to  one  hour  and  a lialf  of  their 
time,  the  experience  was  interesting  and  profitable  to  them.  You  have  a unique  contri- 
bution to  make  because  the  details  about  what  you  are  doing  and  what  continuing 
education  programs  you  would  be  interested  in  can  only  come  from  you. 

This  research  project,  entitled  "Post-M.L.S.  Education  for  Middle  and  Upper-Level 
Personnel  in  Libraries  and  Information  Centers,"  is  being  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Library  Science  of  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  in  cocperation  with  the 
Federal  Library  Committee.  The  over-all  results  will  be  shared  with  the  library 
education  community  as  a whole. 

Individual  responses  to  the  questionnaire  will  be  confidential.  They  will  be 
avail^le  neither  to  yoi^  agency  nor  to  the  Federal  Library  Committee.  Although  no 
one  will  see  your  questionnaire  except  the  few  professional  members  of  our  research 
staff  here  on  the  campus,  we  have  assigned  you  a number  in  order  to  determine  retui‘ns 
and  to  send  you  a summary  of  the  results.  No  individual  will  be  identified  in  any 
way  in  the  results  reported.  Please  do  not  put  yo^ir  name  on  the  questionnaire. 

A self-addressed  stanped  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your  convenience  in  returning  the 
questionnaire.  While  we  wish  to  give  you  a reasonable  amount  of  time  to  complete  tlie 
questionnaire,  we  have  scheduled  time  to  put  this  data  through  a coiiputer.  Thus,  it 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  would  mail  your  conpleted  questionnaire  to  us 
within  two  weeks,  that  is  by  Monday, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance  in  what  we  feel  is  an  inportant  endeavor. 


, Associate  Project 

^ id  of  the  Department 


, Ph.U. 

Department 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
LIBRARY  SCIENCE  OF 
THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 
OF  AMERICA 


A STUDY  OF  JOB  DIMENSIONS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  NEDS; 
POST-MLS  EDUCATION  FOR  MIDDLE 
AND  UPPER- LEVEL  PERSONNEL  IN  LIBRARIES  AND 
INFORMATION  CENTERS 


PART  I.  EVALUATING  JOB  ACTIVITIES  YOU  PERFORM  IN  RELATION 

TO  TIME  AND  IMPORTANCE 


Directions  for  completion  of  Part  I of  the  Question  noire: 


On  the  following  pages  you  will  find  a 
iiiimbet'  of  statements  about  job  elements 
and  activities  which  might  apply  to  your 
position.  We  ask  you  to  race  each  in 
terms  ol  how  time-consuming  and  import- 
ant it  is  relative  to  other  activities 
ill  your  job  at  this  time.  To  the  left 
of  each  statement  are  two  sets  of  sym- 
bols under  the  headings,  "'TIME”  and  "IM- 
PORTANCE. •* 

First,  decide  whether  the  statement 
appj ies  to  your  position.  Base  this 
decision  on  what  your  position  requires 
that  you  actually  do,  and  not  on  your 
job  description  or  position  specitica- 
tion.  If  the  statement  does  not  apply , 
or  is  not  true,  leave  t!ie  boxes  under 
TIME  and  IMPORTANCE  corresponding  Lo 
that  statement  blank. 

If  the  statement  does  apply  to  your 
position,  indicate  in  ''TIME*'  Column  how 
time-consuming  the  activity  is  RELATIVE 
TO  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  in  your  >ntire  job, 
by  checking  the  symbol  wliich  best  de- 
scribes the  time  factor  to  you.  The 
symbols  and  their  meanimr.s  follow: 


— One  or  the  most  time-consum- 
ing functions  of  the  position 

— Consumes  a substantial 
amount  or  time 

— One  of  the  least  time-con- 
suming functions  ot  the 
position 

Tlien,  indicate  important  you  feel  the 
activity  is  KEIATTVE  TO  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 
in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  effective 
performance  in  your  entire  job.  Do 
this  in  the  boxes  under  the  IMPORTANCE 
Column,  by  checking  the  symbol  which 
best  describes  the  importance  of  this 
activity  for  youi-  effective  performance 
TJie  symbols  ar.d  their  meanings  follow: 

— One  oL  the  most  infiortant 
parts  of  the  posit  ion 

IMPORT-/^  — A substantial  part  of  the 
position 

— One  of  the  least  important 
parts  of  the  position. 


Pleose  Note: 

In  Part  I,  please  check  only  those  position  activities  which  you  engage  in  directly  and 
actually  perform  yourself.  If  the  statement  describes  something  that  does  not  apply 
to,  or  is  not  true  for  your  pnsition  because  it  describes  something  that  is: 

(1)  delegated  by  you  to  a subordinate;  or, 

(2)  is  strictly  the  concern  of  a superior, 

it  is  not  a part  of  your  position.  Please  leave  the  boxes  that  pertain  to  it  blank. 

You  will  find  that  the  job  activities  are  listed  by  two  major  categories: 

A.  SPECIALIZED  LIBRARY  FUNCTIONS— 

If  you  are  responsible  for,  or  oversee,  all  the  activities  for  a specialized 
library  function,  evaluate  the  first  sentence(s)  of  that  category  relative  to 
Time  and  Inportance,  indicating  that  you  have  over-all  responsibility  for  that 
function.  If  a job  element  describes  something  which  is  strictly  the  c<mcem 
of  a superior  or  a subordinate,  leave  the  boxes  that  pertain  to  it  blank. 

B.  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  MANAGEMENT  FUNCTIONS— 

This  category  includes  statements  which  may  describe  something  that  you  do  in 
your  job  in  the  areas  of  Planning,  Organizing,  Staffing,  Directing,  Coordinating, 
Controlling,  Representing,  and  Housing.  These  questions  apply  to  the  admini- 
strative and  management  functions  you  now  perform  in  your  job  as  related  to 
your  area  of  responsibility,  whether  it  be  for  the  whole  library,  a department, 
a branch,  or  the  specialized  library  functions  which  are  assigned  to  you. 
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A.  Performing  Specialized  Library  Function s 


Page  2 


In  this  Section  A,  you  need  only  refer  to  and  put  a check  in  tlie  boxes  of  the  parts  of  the  questionnaire 

that  apply  to  your  job.  For  example:  if  all  of  your  job  activities  are  in  the  areas  of  Bibliography 

and  Indexing,  you  would  need  only  to  consider  Items  through  and  Items  68  through  76,  Then  you 
could  skip  to  Section  B,  Page  4.  To  help  you  find  your  special  areas  more  easily,  the  following  list 
is  provided: 

—Abstracting,  Items  1 tliroii'.'i.  — Inclox.in*?,  Items  68  tlirough  76 

—•Acquisitions,  Items  8 ihro.igii  22  — Literature  Searching,  Items  77  through  85 

Bibliography,  Items  di  t l.t  —Maintenance  of  Holdings,  Items  86  through  95 

— Cataloging  and  Classification,  - -Relt.rcnce , Items  06  through  102 

Items  20  through  40  --Kese.ncli,  Items  1U3  through  107 

—Circulation,  Items  -.()  th.- augli  --Selection,  Items  108  through  121 

— Clientele  Services,  T:  r.:-.  nO  ihroigh  0“  --Translation,  Items  122  through  127 


TIME 


IMFORXANCE 


JOB  ACTIVITIES 


er|c 


• CIO 

o 

IN  MY  .(oITION,  IN  THE  AREA  OF  ABSTRACTING,  I: 

[ J 

[ 

] 

[ j 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

1 

J 

1. 

lupervise  the  preparation  of  all  abstracts  and/or  abstract  services 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

r.  J 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

2. 

Prepare  descriptive  abstracts 

[ ] 

[ 

1 

[ ] 

[ 

J 

r 

t 

] 

[ 

] 

3. 

Write  abstracts  of  content  of  materials 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

4. 

Evaluate  material  and  state  critique  in  an  annotation 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

r 

1 

] 

s. 

Make  extracts  of  materials 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

1 

.1 

[ 

] 

6. 

Provid*‘  abstracting  services  through  special  announcement  devices 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

7. 

IN  MY  POSITION,  IN  THE  AREA  OF  ACQUISITIONS,  I: 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

r 

] 

8. 

Am  responsible  for  the  over-all  acquisitions  program 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

9. 

Establish  policie.s  for  determining  acquisitions 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

10. 

Establish  ordering  and  checking  systems  for  books 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

J 

11. 

Establish  ordering  and  checking  systems  for  reports  and/or  docijinents 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

12. 

LstablisJi  ordering  and  checking  systems  for  serials 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

J 

13. 

Procure  books 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

14. 

Procurf.  non-book  nateriois 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

15. 

Am  responsible  for  acquisitions  received  by  donation  or  exchange 

[ ] 

c 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

16. 

Establish  interlibrary  loan  sysrem 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

17. 

Keep  financial  records  and/or  accounts  for  acquisitions 

[ ] 

[ 

J 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

18. 

Am  accountable  for  keeping  record  of  funds  expended 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

10. 

Procure  materials  for  the  library  document  depository 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

20. 

Appraise  highly  specialized  and/or  rare  materials 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

1 

J 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

21. 

Publish  new-acquisitions  bulletin 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

22. 

Other: 

IN  MY  POSITION,  IN  THE  AREA  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  I: 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

23. 

Am  responsible  for  the  over-all  compilation  of  bibliographies 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

24. 

Maintain  continuing  bibliographies 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

23 . 

CoT.[.'i]e  bibliographies  in  speciali.',ed  subject  areas 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

26. 

Produce  demand  bibliographies  upon  request 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

27. 

Prepare  bibliographies  using  automated  metnods 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

28. 

Other: 

IN  MY  POSITION,  IN  THE  AREA  OF  CATALOGING  AND  CIASSIFICATION,  I: 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

29. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  cataloging  program 

r ] 

f 

] 

r 1 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

r 

] 

30. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  p1 assif ioation  program 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

31. 

Establish  cataloging  policies  and  procedures 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

J 

[ 

] 

[ 

J 

32. 

Establish  classification  policies  and  procedures 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

r 

L 

] 

33. 

Expand,  develop,  and  improve  classification  schemes 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

34. 

Develop  terminology  control  schemes 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

35. 

Classify  and/or  reclassify  books 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

36. 

Classify  and/or  reclassify  non-book  materials 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

37. 

Expand,  develop,  and  improve  lists  of  subject  headings 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

38. 

Do  descriptive  cataloging  of  books 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

39. 

Do  descriptive  cataloging  of  non-book  materials 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

40. 

Do  subject  cataloging  of  books 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

41. 

Do  subject  cataloging  of  non-book  materials 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

42. 

Work  on  the  production  of  book  catalogs 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

43. 

Use  reprography  for  catalog  card  reproduction 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

44, 

Establish  and  revise  filing  rules  or  special  codes 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

45. 

Maintain  cataloging  records 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

46. 

Revise  cataloging  and/or  classification  done  by  others 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

r 

L 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

47. 

Catalog  and/or  classify  rare  books 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

L 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

48. 

Catalog  and/or  classify  public  documents  and  technical  reports 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

49. 

Other: 

I 

J 


LILJLj  ljljlj 

• 30  #30 


[ 1 I ] n [ ] [ ] 1 1 


This  is  a guide  card  provided  to  tnake  the 
check  lists  easier  for  you  to  coin)Iete> 


TIME  IMPORTANCX 


Note:  If  a factor  is  ^ PRESENT 

at  all  in  the  activities  of  your 
position  now^  please  leave  the  boxes 
that  pertain  to  it  blank. 


3 X h-  ^ Bj  |_j 

O C fl)  O C (0 

0)  tr  01  CD  & 0) 

rt  CD  09  rt  CD  ID 


& 


CD 

rt 

0) 


(0 

01 

09 


ft  CD 


(D 

0) 

ID 


rt 


rt 

9 

ft 


0) 

H 


The  check  lists  in  this  questionnaire.  Section  I,  A & B,  are  designed  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  enphasis  you  give  to  areas  of  your  job  now  througji  your 
own  evaluation  of  different  activities  in  terms  of  time  and  importance.  In 
completing  these  questions,  please  check  the  SYMBOL  that  best  describes  the 
degree  of  TIME  and  IMPORTANCE  you  attach  to  the  items. 
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IlMi:  IMPORTANCE 


• 

3 

< 

D 

i 

» 

3 

O 

[ 1 

[ 1 

[ 

] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

t 

3 

{ 1 

( 1 

[ 

] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

r i 

i J 

[ 

] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

1 ] 

\ ! 

r 

4, 

3 

r 

(L 

3 

r 

L 

3 

c 

1 

J 

r 1 

[ J 

[ 

1 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

r j 

r 1 

[ 

] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

r ] 

r ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

r 1 

f ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

1 1 

r ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

I 1 

[ 1 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

r 1 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ j 

[ 1 

r 

3 

r 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 1 

r ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

! J 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

( J 

[ 1 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

1 J 

[ J 

f 

1 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 1 

r ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

f J 

1 1 

r 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

r 1 

r 1 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ J 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

i ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

r ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

f J 

[ J 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

r ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

( J 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

r 

3 

r ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ J 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

r J 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

r 1 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

r ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

1 

r ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

] 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

L ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

r 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

t 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

1 

[ 

3 

r 

i. 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 1 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

L 

3 

] 

] 

[ 

3 

[ 

J 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

] 

] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

] 

] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

] 

] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

J 

] 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

JOB  ACTIVITIES 


IN  MY  POSITION.  IN  THE  AREA  OF  CIRCUIATION,  I; 

50.  Have  over-all  responsibility  for  circulation  system 

51.  Develop  circulation  systems 

52.  Circulate  holdings  on  request 

53.  Circulate  holdings  using  an  LAM-basec  system 

54.  Circulate  holdings  using  an  EDP-based  system 

55.  Circulate  interlibrary  loan  materials 

56.  Develop  procedures  for  providing  photoduplication  of  materials 

57.  Route  periodicals  on  request 

58.  Route  pertinent  clippings  and  ephemeral  materials 

59 . Other: 

IN  MY  POSITION.  IN  THE  AREA  OF  CLIENTELE  SERVICES.  Ii 

60.  Have  over-all  responsibility  for  clientele  services 

61.  Initiate  user  services 

62.  Refer  clients  to  sources  of  information 

63.  Instruct  users  in  reference  methods  and  information  sources 

64.  Provide  research  assistance 

65.  Plan  and/or  conduct  orientation  programs  for  clientele 

66.  Compile  reading  lists 

67.  Other; 

IN  My  POSITION.  IN  THE  AREA  OF  INDEXING.  I: 

68.  Supervise  the  preparation  and/or  production  of  all  indexes 

69.  Provide  Key-word- in-context  indexing  service 

70.  Do  concept  indexing 

71.  Do  coordinated  indexing 

72.  Do  citation  indexing 

73 . Do  conventional  indexing 

74.  Index  data  for  storage  and  retrieval 

75.  Prepare  thesauri  and/or  terminology  control  schemes' 

76.  Other; 

IN  My  POSITION,  p THE  AREA  OF  LITERATURE  SEARCHING.  I: 

77 . Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  literature  searching  program 

78.  Establish  seiective  dissemination  of  information  program 

79.  Establish  and/or  maintain  a field-of-interest  register  for  users 

80.  Match  information  against  field-of-interest  profiles 

81.  Notify  users  of  material  that  match  their  profiles 

82.  Conduct  retrospective  coarches 

83.  Analyze  and  evaluate  cata  for  users 

84.  Pulalish  contents  of  selected  periodicals 

85.  Other: 

IN  MY  POSITION.  IN  THE  AREA  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  HOLDINGS.  I: 

86.  Give  over-all  supervision  to  the  maintenance  of  holdings 

87.  Maintain  hardbound  holdings 

88.  Supervise  binding  of  softbound  documents 

89.  Keep  serial  bindery  records 

90.  Keep  non-serial  bindery  records 

91.  Store  material  in  microform 

92.  Provide  viewing  and  printing  equipment  for  microforms 

93.  Plan  a program  for  updating  material 

94.  Weed  out-of-date  material  by  a planned  program 

95.  Other: 

IN  My  POSITION.  IN  THE  AREA  OF  REFERENCE.  I: 

96.  Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  reference  services  provided 

97 . Establish  reference  service  policies 

98.  Actively  answer  reference  questions 

99.  Develop  and/or  maintain  a referral  reference  center 

100.  Organize  systems  for  quick  reference 

101 • Reference  other  material  pertinent  to  information  under  consideration 

102.  Other; 

IN  My  POSITION.  IN  TOE  AREA  OF  RESEARCH.  I: 

103.  Am  responsible  for  the  adequacy  and  soundness  of  research  activity 

104.  Research  with  information 

105.  Do  information  scouting  using  non-print  sources 

106.  Prepare  analytical,  evaluative  state-of-the-art  reports 

107 . Other: 


A.  Performing  Specialized  Library  Function?  ( continued ) 
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TIME 


IMPORTANCE 


JOB  ACTIVITIES 


• 30 

• 30 

IN  MY 

POSITION,  IN  THE  AREA  OF  SELECTION,  I: 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

j 

[ 

] 

[ J 

[ 

J 

1U8. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  operation  of  selection  system 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

109. 

Formulate  policies  for  selection 

r 

L 

"1 

J 

[ 

] 

[ 

*1 

J 

r 

L 

"1 

J 

r 

L 

J 

r 

L 

] 

iiu. 

Allocate  tunds  between  departments,  subjects,  collections 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

111. 

Make  final  decisions  on  selection  of  material  for  unit  or  subject  area 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

112. 

Serve  as  a selection  official  for  materials  purchased  centrally 

lor  distribution  to  branch,  mobile,  extension,  or  regional  collections 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

113. 

Identify  needs  of  clientele 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

r 

L 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

114. 

Make  tentative  selection  of  material  from  reviews,  catalogs,  lists 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

115. 

Prepare  lists  of  materials  needed  in  specific  subject  areas 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

116. 

Decide  on  number  of  duplicate  copies  and  on  editions 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

117. 

Decide  on  acceptability  of  gifts 

[ 

] 

c 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

J 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

118. 

Select  serials 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

119. 

Select  non-book  materials 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

120. 

Make  recommendations  on  selection  of  materials 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

121. 

Other: 

IN  MY  POSITION,  IN  THE  AREA  OF  TRANSLATION.  I: 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

122. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  my  library’s  translation  program 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

123. 

Translate  material  into  foreign  languages 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

1 

[ 

] 

124. 

Translate  material  from  foreign  languages  into  English 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

125. 

Abstract  and  translate 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

126. 

Extract  and  translate 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

127. 

Other: 

B.  Performing  Genero!  Administrative  and  Management  Functions 


I*'  this  Section  B,  the  items  apply  to  the  administrative  and  management  functions  you  perform  now 
in  your  job  as  related  to  yom?  area  of  responsibility,  whether  it  be  for  a whole  library,  a breuich, 
department  or  division,  or  the  specialized  library  functions  to  which  you  are  assigned.  To  help 
you  find  the  administrative  and  management  functions  you  perform,  the  following  list  is  provider 


•Planning,  Items  128  through  150 
-Organizing,  Items  151  through  162 
-Staffing,  Items  163  through  186 
-Directing,  Items  187  through  208 


--Coordinating,  Items  209  through  214 
— Controlling,  Items  215  through  227 
— Representing,  Items  228  through  238 
—Housing,  Items  239  through  244 


TIME 


IMPORTANCE 


JOB  ACTIVITIES 


• 3 

O 

• 
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O 

IN  MY 
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] 
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z: 
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] 
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[ 

] 
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] 

149. 

[ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

150. 

POSITION.  I: 


Integrate  library  programs  with  missions  of  parent  organization 

Establish  goals  and  objectives  for  the  library 

Forecast  new  and/or  changed  demands  for  service 

Determine  needed  programs  for  the  library 

Direct  over-all  preparation  of  the  program  budget 

Compute  costs  of  the  library’s  programs  and/or  activities 

Compare  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  feasible  alternatives 

Make  budget  request  decisions 

Provide  analytical  studies  justifying  budget  request  decisions 
Prepare  a multi-year  summary  tabulation  of  library  programs  in  terms 
of  their  outputs,  costs,  and  funding  for  at  least  5 years  in  advance 
Negotiate  with  higher  management  about  allocation  of  funds 
Prepare  material  for  inclusion  in  policy  statements 
Recommend  policy  changes 

Devise  detailed  procedures  to  implement  general  policy 
Help  develop  new  programs  and/or  activities 
Provide  for  participation  of  employees  in  planning  programs 
Use  PERT  as  an  aid  in  planning 

Use  Operations  Research  methods  as  an  aid  in  planning 
Plan  for  the  installation  of  mechanized  systems 
Identify  and  plan  research  activities 
Advise  on  application  of  research  findings 

Keep  informed  about  the  latest  relevant  research  and  developments 
Other: 


O 

FRir 


B.  Performing  Generol  Admin istrotive  ond  Monagement  Functions  ( continued ) 

time  importance  job  activities 


• 30 


f 1 C 1 I j 
t ] [ ] [ ] 


• 30 


[ ] [ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ J [ ] o 


IN  My  POSITION.  It 

ISl,  Group  activities  necessary  to  attain  library's  objectives 
1^2.  Assign  each  grouping  to  a supervisor  with  autliority  necessary 
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208. 

to  manage  it 

Allocate  personnel  to  the  various  activity  groupings 

Distribute  material  resources  among  tlie  various  parts  of  the  library 

Determine  line  and  staff  autliority  relationships 

Prepare  and/or  update  organization  charts 

Create  and/or  maintain  a staff  manual 

Modify  organizational  structure  to  meet  change.*^ 

Organize  the  clerical  processing  of  information 
Sometimes  use  committees  to  undertake  line  or  staff  functions 
Provide  each  department  with  a clear  definition  of  results  expected 
Other: 


Codify  personnel  philosophy,  policies  and  procedures 
Forecast  future  staffing  needs 
Recruit  additional  staff  members 
Select  personnel 

Use  probationary  period  as  a testing  program  before  final  appointment 

Study  and  implement  the  Civil  Service  Classifioalion  Standards 

Prepare  position  descriptions  or  analyses 

Develop  employee  orientation  programs 

Determine  training  needs  at  each  organizational  level 

Build  training  programs 

Serve  as  an  instructor  in  training  programs 

Use  some  psychological  approaches  to  training, 

sucli  as  sensitivity  groups  and/or  role  playing 

Arrange  for  personnel  to  go  outside  agency  for  training 

Develop  and/or  implement  a system  for  career  development 

Make  and/or  approve  recommendations  for  promotion 

Nominate  employees  for  awards  and/or  special  recognition 

Make  and/or  approve  recommendations  for  separation  of  employees 

Conduct  exit  interviews 

Make  performance  appraisals  using  traditional  formal  systems 
Make  appraisals  using  "management  by  objectives"  techniques 
Provide  a feed-back  or  suggestion  system  for  employees 
Maintain  adequate  personnel  records  for  all  employees 
Participate  in  meetings  with  employee  associations 
Other: 


Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 
Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

Harmonize  individual  objectives  with  library's  objectives 
Train  new  enployees  in  the  performance  of  their  work 
Check  tlie  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

Brief  subordinates  on  immediate  and  continuing  library  programs 
Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 
Make  decisions  based  on  consultation  with  subordinates 
Give  orders  to  initiate,  modify,  or  stop  activities 
Install  operating  procedures  for  new  activities  and/or  programs 
Give  subordinates  authority  to  command  or  to  act  in  certain  areas 
Review  decisions  and/or  proposals  that  are  made  by  subordinates 
Stimulate  subordinates  toward  superior  performance  and  creativity 
Use  "job  enrichment"  as  a means  of  motivating  subordinates 
Identify  and  develop  potential  in  subordinates 
Coiinsel  subordinates  about  their  career  development 
Administer  discipline 

Formicate  communication  cmd  express  it  understandably 

Use  tHe  informal  organization  as  a means'  of  communication 

Give  pronpt  and  full  attention  to  all  communications  received 

Frame  and  transmit  communications  to  support  organizational  objectives 

Other: 
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o 
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214 

Coordinate  the  activities  of  separate  groups  within  the  library 
Exchange  ideas  and  reach  understandings  through  direct  contact  with 
others  in  the  library  who  are  not  my  subordinates 
Hold  group  meetings  with  subordinates 

Participate  in  developing  inter-library  cooperative  networks  441 

Anticipate  problems  and  prevent  their  occurrence  through  continuous 

interchange  of  information  and  early  and  direct  contact  of  alliivolved 
Other: 


B.  Performing  General  Administrative  and  Management  Functions  ( continued ) 

Page  6 

TIME  IMPORTANCE  JOB  ACTIVITIES 
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227. 

Correct  the  deviations  from  standards  that  are  discovered 

Use  statistical  analysis  and/or  special  reports  as  control  devices 

Use  systems  analysis  as  a means  of  control 


Accounl  for  the  utilization  of  resources  and  meeting  of  goals 
Prepare  regular  progress  reports  to  higher  management 
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228. 

229. 

230. 

231. 

232. 
233  . 

234. 

235. 

236. 

237. 

238. 


Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials,  users,  special  groups 
Approve  material  prepared  for  public  use 
Am  responsible  for  a publications  program 
Issue  news  releases 

Edit  drafts  of  reports,  statements  and/or  technical  documents 
Write  articles  of  a professional  nature 
Write  or  dictate  at  least  25  letters  per  week 

Negotiate  with  other  groups  in  agency  to  get  goods  and/or  services 
Arrange  for  the  services  of  contractors  and/or  consultants 
Attend  professional  meetings  and/or  conferences 
Other: 


239.  Plan  and  justify  library  quarters 


240.  Determine  equipment  needed  and  compute  costs 

241.  Procure  equipment  needed 

242.  Manage  the  use  of  library  space 


243.  Manage  library’s  physical  maintenance 


I 


244.  Other: 


additional  COtMENTS  WHICH  YOU  FEEL  ARE  NEEDED  TO  GIVE  AN  ADEQUATE  PICTURE  OF  YOUR 
JOB  ACTIVITIES  ON  THE  LAST  PAGE  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  WHERE  SPACE  IS  PROVIDED  FOR  ADDITIoLl  REMARKS . 


PART  II.  YOUR  EDUCATIOfNiAL  NEEDS 


Listed  below  are  some  courses  that  could  be  offered  at  the  post-MLS  level  to  help  librarians  in 

mid-career  upgrade  and  update  their  present  knowledge.  Please  check  your  interest  in  studvimz 

Sr?  following  headings,  which  are  also  given  at  the  top  of  the  columis 

to  the  left  of  the  course  listings.  v.u4.uim  a 


WORKSHOP: 
COURSE  NOW: 
COURSE  LATER; 
[][][] 


If  you  are  interested  in  spending  time  in  a short-term 
(few  days  to  four  weeks)  workshop  or  institute; 

If  yoo  are  interested  in  taking  a post-MLS  course  for  credit  at  the 
present  time; 

If  you  are  interested  in  taking  a post-MLS  course  for  credit  at  a later 
time  (three  to  five  years  from  now) . 

If  you  are  not  interested  in  formal  study  in  a given  course,  please 
leave  the  boxes  that  pertain  to  it  blank. 


WORK-  COURSE  COURSE 
SHOP  NOW  LATER 


COURSE  AREAS 
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[ 3 

1. 

[ 3 

[ 3 

[ 3 

2. 

[ ] 

[ 3 

[ 3 

3. 

[ ] 

1 3 

[ ] 

4. 

and  selecting  library  materials,  devising  and  maintaining  an  ® 

acquisition  system. 

Centralized  Processing:  Principles  and  problems  of  developing  oentc?rs 

for  acquisition,  cataloging,  and  the  physical  preparation  of  materials 
girrent  Practices  in  Acquisition  and  Selection  of  Non-Book  Materials. 
including  an  understanding  of  the  new  technology  which  governs  the 
selection  and  use  of  video  tapes,  dial  access  sets,  audio-visual 
materials,  etc.,  in  libraries. 
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[ ] 

[ ] 
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[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

C ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

ADMININISTRATION  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  LIBRARIES: 

5.  Administrative  Policies  and  Pr^’ctices:  Emphasis  on  library  organization  and 

its  operational  problems  relevant  to  top  levels  of  administr  ition. 

6.  Comriunication  Theory  and  Processes:  The  communication  process;  media 

techniques  employed  by  the  library  manager;  public  relations. 

7 . Design  of  Library  Organizations:  Developing  structures  that  effectively 

organize  all  resources  necessary  to  achieve  the  library's  organizational 
objectives.  Consideration  of  re-design  necessitated  by  impact  of 
technological  changes  in  the  library. 

8.  General  Management:  Developing  the  skills  of  the  middle-level  library  manager 
by  focusing  on  the  basic  processes  of  management. 

9.  Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration:  Exploration  of  the  interpersonal 
and  inter-group  relationships  in  a library  organizational  setting;  employee 
motivation;  the  managerial  environment. 

10.  Innovation  and  Planned  Change  in  Library  Organizations:  The  social 

psychology  and  management  implications  of  change. 

11.  Management  of  Records  Systems  in  the  Library:  Emphasis  on  the  development  and 

installation  of  records  management  program. 

12.  Personnel  Administration  in  Libraries:  Procedures  of  the  major  personnel  sub- 
functions including  recruitment,  selection,  classification,  placement, 
appraisal,  and  training. 

13.  Personnel  Problems  Under  the  Impact  of  Technological  Change:  Library 
Applications . Emphasis  on  adjusting  the  individual  to  ADP  conversions; 
job  redesign;  reclassifying  jobs;  training  and  retraining. 

14.  Policy  Formation  and  Decision-Making  in  Library  Organizations. 

15.  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting:  Library  applications.  The  processes  and 

instruments  of  planning,  programming,  and  budgetary  functions  of  the 
library,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  current  approaches  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  function. 

16.  Public  Administration:  Introductory  survey  with  library  applications. 

17.  Theories  of  Organization  and  Management:  Library  applications. 

18.  Other: 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

19.  Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library. 

20.  Archival  Administration. 

21.  Hospital  Library  Administration  and  Service. 

22.  Information  Center  Administration. 

23 . Law  Library  Administration  and  Service. 

24.  Rare  Book  Librarianship. 

25.  Other: 

AUTOMATION 

26.  Automation  of  Library  Processes:  Application  of  computer  technology  to 

library  processes. 

27 . Information  Processing  on  Computers:  The  functions  performed  and  organization 

of  computers;  principles  of  programming  and  symbol  manipulation. 

28.  Information  Retrieval  Systems:  Structure  and  operation  of  information 

systems,  including  question  analysis,  search  strategy,  thesaurus  construction. 

29.  Other: 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

30.  Analytical  Bibliography. 

31.  Enumerative  Bibliographical  Systems. 

32.  Other: 

CATALOGING  AND  CIASSIFICATION 

33.  Cataloging  and  Classification  of  Noi»»Book  Materials. 

34.  Eentralized  Cataloging  at  the  National  Level.  Empliasla  on  the  Library  of 
Congress  MARC  II  Project,  its  uses  and  implications. 

35.  Centralized  Cataloging  at  the  International  Level.  The  importance,  uses  and  im- 
plications of  "The  National  Program  for  Acquisitions  and  Cataloging  " as 
provided  under  Title  IIC  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

36.  New  Advances  in  Classification  Schemes  and  Cataloging  Systems;  A Survey. 

37 . Recataloging  and  Reclassification;  Problems  and  Procedures. 

38.  Subject  Representation:  Theory  of  knowledge,  descriptor  systems,  nature  of 

of  classif icatory  languages. 

39.  Other: 


( 
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WORK-  COURSE  COURSE 
SHOP  NOW  LATER 


COURSE  AREAS 
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[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 
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CIRCULATION 

40.  Circulation  Systems:  Overview  and  evaluation  of  new  circulation  systems  with 
special  emphasis  on  ElAM  aiid  ADP  based  equipment  and  procedures  for  installinj^ 
a new  system  in  n library. 

41.  Reprography:  Using  reprographic  processes  (printing,  duplicating,  copying, 

microreprodiiction)  to  maximize  library  service. 

42.  Other: 

CLIENTELE  SERVICES 

43.  Information  Rettieval  for  Clientele.  Forecasting  and  analyzing  clientele  needs: 
the  psychology  of  the  user;  initiating  user  services;  development  of 
orientation  progi’ams  for  users;  instructing  users  in  reference  methods  and 
sources . 

44.  Literature  Searcliir.g.  Development  of  current  awareness  programs,  automatic 
routin;';  systems  based  on  individual  profiles  of  clients;  analysis  of  data. 

45.  Other: 

HOUSING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

46 . Equipment  Evaluation,  Selection,  and  Procurement . 

47.  Library  Design  and  Architecture.  Including  problems  of  redesign  and  remodeling, 

48 . Planning  and  Justifying  Library  Quarters. 

49.  Other: 

INDEXING  AND  ABSTRACTING 

50.  Abstracting  and  Indexing  Services.  Principles,  practices,  and  development  of 
abstracting  and  indexing  services;  integrating  these  into  the  complex  of 
special  library  operations,  with  emphasis  upon  current  awareness  and  the 
retrospective  searching  needs  of  clientele. 

51.  Content  Analysis.  Description,  analysis  and  summarization  of  the 
intellectual  content  of  information. 

52.  Theories  of  Indexing  and  Information  Retrieval.  Conceptual  aspects  of 
indexing  and  subject  analysis. 

53.  Otlier: 

INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

54.  Equipment  and  Instrumentation. 

55 . Linguistics  and  Information  Science. 

56.  Mathematical  Techniques  for  Information  Science. 

57.  The  Scope  of  Information  Science.  Relationship  of  information  sciences  to 
libraries,  information  centers,  and  information  networks. 

58.  Other: 

LIBRARIES,  GOW-RNMENT,  AtJD  SOCIETY 

59 . Current  Issues  in  Librariansh ip  and  Information  Science . 

60.  Cybernetics  and  Society.  Implications  for  libraries  and  information  centers. 

61.  International  Library  Services  and  Resources. 

62 . Labor  Relations  and  Library  Employment. 

63 The  Library  Administrator  and  Government  Policy,  Organization  and  Operation . 

64.  Library  Networks:  Interlibrary  cooperation  at  the  regional,  national,  and 

international  levels.  Applications  of  communications  technology. 

65.  Mass  Media  in  Communication.  Audience,  content,  structure,  control  and 
effects  of  mass  media  in  society  and  their  impact  on  librarianship. 

66.  Resources  and  Services  of  the  Federal  Library  Complex.  An  orientation 
through  planned  on-site  visits  to  selected  libraries  and  information  centers, 

67.  Other: 

PUBLICATION 

68.  Publication  in  the  Library  and  Information  Science  Fields.  Advanced  training 
in  writing,  editing,  report  preparation,  layout  and  design;  the  individual’s 
responsibility  in  the  dissemination  of  research  findings. 

69.  Publishing  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  Book  and  Non-Book  Materials.  Survey  of 

publishing  industry  today;  structure  of  the  industry;  relations  between 
libraries  and  publishing;  practices  in  binding  and  distribution;  the 
copyright  controversy. 

70.  Other: 

REFERENCE 

7 1 . Development  and  Maintenance  of  a Reference  Referral  Center . 

72.  Non- Conventional  Library  Reference  Tools.  The  effective  use  of  the  telephone, 
the  authority,  the  private  collector,  other  libraries,  associations,  consulates, 
congressmen,  archives,  patents,  newspaper  morgues,  commercial  catalogs,  etc. 

7 3 . Organization  and  Administration  of  Reference  Systems , 

74.  Search  Logic  and  Tactics. 

75. 


Other: 
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RESEARCH 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 76.  Operations  Research  in  Library  Management. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 77.  Research  Development  in  Libraries.  Survey  and  impact  of  recent  research 

findings  on  library  operations;  interpretation  and  application  of  research 
findings  in  other  disciplines  to  the  library  environment;  writing  research 
proposals;  management  of  research  groups. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 78.  Statistical  Theory  and  the  Interpretation  of  Statistical  Data  for  Researching 

in  Libraries  and  Information  Centers. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 79.  Other: 

SPECIALIZED  INFORMATION  SOURCES 
[ ] [ ] [ ] 80.  Agricultural  Literature  and  Research. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 81.  Behavioral  Science  Literature  and  Research. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 82.  Biomedical  Literature  and  Research. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 83.  Business  and  Economics  Literature  and  Research. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 84.  Documents  of  International  Organizations  and  Foreign  Governments. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 85.  Fine  Arts  Literature  and  Research. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 86.  Legal  Literature  and  Research. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 87.  Scientific  and  Technical  Literature  and  Research. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 88.  Social  Science  Literature  and  Research. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 89 . Technical  Report  Literature. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 90.  U.S.  Public  Documents:  Federal,  state,  and  municipal. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 91.  Other: 

SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 92.  Library  Management  Information  Systems. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 93.  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  for  Library  and  Information  Center  Operations. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 94.  Systems  Analysis  in  Information  Science.  Basic  concepts  of  systems  applied 

to  the  design  and  analysis  of  information  systems. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 95.  Other: 


96.  WOULD  YOU  ENROLL  FOR  A ONE  YEAR  POST-MLS  PROGRAM  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE?  1.  [ ] Yes  2.t  ] No 

97.  If  yes,  WOULD  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS  BE  NECESSARY  FOR  YOU  TO  ENROLL?  1.  [ ] Yes  2.[  ] No 

98.  If  yes,  WHAT  CONDITIONS?  

99.  WOULD  YOU  ENROLL  FOR  A GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  SOME  OTHER  SUBJECT  AREA?  l.[  ] Yes  2.[  ] No 

100.  If  yes,  WHAT  AREA  OR  DISCIPLINE?  

101.  WOULD  YOU  ENROLL  FOR  A PH.D.  PROGRAM  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE?  1.  [ ] Yes  2.[  ] No 

102  If  yes,  WOULD  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS  BE  NECESSARY  FOR  YOU  TO  ENROLL?  1.  [ ] Yes  2.[  ] No 

103.  If  yes,  WHAT  CONDITIONS?  

104.  WOULD  YOU  ENROLL  FOR  A PH.D.  PROGRAM  IN  ANOTHER  SUBJECT  AREA?  1.  [ ] Yes  2.[  ] No 

105.  If  yes,  WHAT  AREA  OR  DISCIPLINE?  

106.  IN  ADDITION  TO  OFFERING  COURSES,  INSTITUTES,  AND  WORKSHOPS,  IN  WHAT  OTHER  WAYS  DO  YOU  SEE  THAT  THE 
LIBRARY  SCHOOL  COULD  HELP  YOU  IN  YOUR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT? 


PART  III.  SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT  YOURSELF  AND  YOUR  CAREER 


A.  Your  Present  Job 

1.  WHAT  IS  THE  GRADE  OF  YOUR  PRESENT  POSITION?  Please  check  coi'rect  grade.  If  your  position  is  outside 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Classification  grades,  please  check  the  grade  level  to  which  it  would  be 
equivalent  in  the  Civil  Service  System. 

1.  [ ] GS  9;  2.[  ]GS  10;  3.[  ] GS  11;  4. [ ] GS  12;  5.[  ] GS  13;  6.  [ ] GS  14;  7.  [ ] Other:  


2. 

3. 


WHAT  IS  THE  TITLE  OF  YOUR  PRESENT  POSITION?  

THE  FOLLOWING  CATEGORIES  ARE  USED  BY  THE  U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  TO  CLASSIFY  PROFESSIONAL 
POSITIONS  IN  FEDERAL  LIBRARIES  AND  INFORMATION  CENTERS.  Please  check  the  one  classification  which 


best  characterizes  your  present  position. 

GS  1410--Librarian  Series 
l.[  ] Librarian  (please  specify  appropriate 
specialization) : 


2. 

3. 

4. 


Administrative  librarian 
Supervisory  librarian 
Library  director 


GS  1412 — Technical  Information  Services  Series 

5. [  ] Technical  information  specialist 

6. [  ] Supervisory  technical  information' 

specialist 

7. [  ] Technical  information  officer  (please 

specify  appropriate  specialization) 


8.[  ] If  your  position  fits  none  of  the  classifications  listed  above,  please  indicate  it  here: 
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T III.  SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT  YOURSELF  AND  YOUR  CAREER  (continued ) 


N V/HICH  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWIrIG  TTPES  OF  LIBRARY  ACTIVITY  ARE  YOU  PRIMARILY  ENGAGED?  ?;.ease 
heck  only  the  one  box  (in  Section  A,  B,  C,  or  D)  that  indicates  your  primary  responsibility, 

. ADMINISTRATIVE; 


1. [  ] Head  of  library  3,[  J Head  of  department  5.[  ] Head  of  regional  or  field  library 

2, [  ] Assistant  or  or  division  6.[  ] Other: 

Associate  Head  ^^-  [ ] Head  of  branch  


• 7,[  ] SUPERVISORY  (responsibility  for  supervising  a number  of  professional  and/or  technical 
positions,  but  do  not  have  over-all  program  responsibility) . 

R 

. 8,[  ] ONE  TO  THREE  PERSON  LIBRARY — general  responsibilities 
R 

. PROFESSIONAL  SPECIALTY: 


[ ] 

Abstracting 

19.:  J 

[ ] 

— jquisitions 

20.  [ ] 

[ ] 

Analyzing  source 

21.  [ ] 

materials 

22.  [ J 

[ ] 

Archives 

23. [ J 

[] 

Bibli<^raphy 

24.  [ ] 

[ ] 

Cataloging 

25. [ ] 

[ ] 

Circulation 

26.  [ 3 

[ ] 

Classification 

27. [ 3 

[ ] 

Clientele  services 

28. [ 3 

[ ] 

Coordinator 

2C.[  3 

YOUR  present:  position 

located 

Data  processing 
Dociiments  and/or  reports 
Editing  and/or  writing 
Indexing 

Information  retrieval 

Literature  searching 

Non-print  materials 

Personnel 

Public  relations 

Reference 

Research 


30.  t ] Revision 

31.  [ ] Selection  of  materials 

32.  [ ] Serials 

33.  [ ] Subject  specialty: 

What  area(s)?  

34.  [ j Systems  analysis 

35.  [ j Technical  services 

36.  [ ] Terminology  control 

37.  [ j Translation: 

What  language (s)?  

38.  [ ] Other: 


IN:  1.  [ ] Agency  headquarters  library? 

2.  [ ] Regional  or  field  library? 

3.  t j Branch  library? 

4.  [ ] Other: 


’PROXIMATELY  WHAT  IS  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  (professional  and 
1PWJYED  IN  YOUR  LIBRARY  AT  THIS  LOCATION  WHERE  YOU  WORK?  . . 


non-professional) 


OF  THIS  NUMBER,  APPROXIMATELY  HOW  MANY  EMPLOYEES  HAVE  A GRADE  OF  GS-9  OR  HIGHER? 


[ 

[ 


] 

] 


>PROXIMATELY  WHAT  IS  THE  TOTAL  ^RJMBER  OF  PEOPLE  (professional  and  non-professional) 
IPLOYED  IN  THE  ENTIRE  LIBRARY  SYSTEM  OF  WHICH  YOUR  LIBRARY  IS  A PART? 


[ ] 


) YOU  SUPERVISE  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LIBRARY  STAFF?  ....  1 [ ] Yes-  2 F 1 No 

It  yes,  ALL  TOGETIER  H0lv>  MANY  EMPLOYEES  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  TO  YOU?  ‘(Please  include’  * 
those  you  supervise  directly  and  those  who  report  through  a chain  of  coimiand)  . . [ ] 


IE  YOU  INVOL\/ED  AT  AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  OR  SUPERVISORY  LEVEL  IN  APPLYItJG  ELECTRONIC 
iTA  PROCESSING  PROCEDURES?  1.  [ ] Yes;  2.  [ ] No 


CICH  ACTIVITIES  IN  YOUR  LIBRARY  ARE  AUTOMATED? 
^ areas  in  which  your  library'  is  now  automated 


(Please  put  a check  mark  in  the  box  before 
or  in  the  process  of  being  automated) . 


!.  [ ] Accounting 

. [ ] Acquisitions 

•.  [ ] Bibliography  production 

. [ ] Book  oatcil^  production 

. [ ] Book  Indexing 

. [ ] Catalog  card  production 

• [ ] Circulation  contrrl 

. [ ] Document  information  retrieval 


20.  [ ] Graphic  storage  of 

materials 

21.  [ ] Legislative  indexi.ig 

22 .  [ ] Patron  control 

23.  [ ] Perso7'^iel  records 

24.  [ ] Reference  queries 

25.  [ ] Report  inventory 

26.  [ J Selective  dissemination 


27 .  [ ] Serial  records 

28.  [ ] Tele-conmunication 

devices 

29 . [ ] Thesauri 

preparation 

30.  [ ] Union  lists 

31.  [ 3 Other 


ITO  EXPERIENCE  IN  LIBIIRY  TR  INFORMATION  CENTER  ASSIGItlENrS  REQUIRED  TO  PERT0}il 

UR  JOB?  (Please  circle  apprrximate  nuirJber  of  years). 


None  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Over  7 Years 

^ WELL  DOES  YOUR  JOB  UTILIZE  YOilR  TALENTS?  (Please  check  approximate  answer): 

[ 3 Excellently;  2.[  ] Very  well;  3.[  ] Fa.'rly  well;  4.  [ ] Very'  little;  5.[  ] Not  at  all 
?RGXILATELY  HOW  MANY  HOURS  PER  WEEK  ARE  Y U R;:0UIRED  TO  DO  AVOIDABLE  DETAIL  WORK  THAT  YOU 

:l  sho’jld  not  be  part  of  your  job?  ' 

[ J Hours  per  week 


er|c 


i 
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B.  Your  Edijcotion 

TO  GIVE  US  A PICTURE  OF  YOUR  EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND,  PLEASE.  COMPLETE  THE  TABLE  BELOW. 

(Please  use  a separate  line  for  each  degree  held  and  check  the  box  for  each  line  that  applies) . 


TYPE  OF  STUDY  PROGRAM 

TITLE  OF 
DEGREE 
IRECEIVED 

YEAR 

PROGRAM 

COMPLETED 

IF  PROGRAM  NO! 
Approx . No . of 
Hours  to  Date 

• COMPLETED 
Last  Date 
Enrolled 

AREA  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

35. [ 1 Bachelor’s 

( Underiirad  _a  tel 

36. F ] Bachelor’s 

fUnderz.  iduate) 

37. F ] Bachelor’s  (graduate 

decree  in  Library  Science) 

38. F ] Master’s  in 

Library  Science 

39. F ] Master’s  in  Information 
Science 

40. t j Doctor’s  in  Library 
Science 

41. F ] Doctor’s  in  other 
subiect  area 

1 

1 

42. F ] Post-MLS  6th  year  pro- 
cram  in  Library  Science 

43. [ ] Certificate  or  Diploma 

44.  F ] Ctlier  courses  for  Credit 

i 

45. F ) :n-Credit  Courses 

46. F ] Workshops,  Institutes, 
or  Seminars 

i 

47. F ] Workshops,  Institutes, 
or  Seminars 

\ 

48. [ ] Other:  j 

i 

i 

- 





49.  ARE  THERE  ANY  FORMAL  SCIENTIFIC,  TECHNICAL.  OR  PROFESSIONAL  COUP.SES  YOU  LACK  WHICH  YOU  FEEL 
* WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  ESPECIALLY  HELPFUL  IN  YOUR  POSITION?  1.  [ ] Yes;  2.  [ ] No 

If  yes.  Please  specify  courses  or  course  areas: 


50.  IN  RELATION  TO  Y0:jR  FRESENT  POSITION,  ARE  THERE  ANY  ACTIVITIES  YOU  SHOULD  BE  ENGAGED  IN  FOR 
WHICH  YOUR  PREVIOUS  TRAINING  HAS  NOT  PREPARED  YOU’?  1.  ' [ ]' Yes  ; 2,  [ ] No 

If  yes.  Please  specify  these  activities: 


C.  Your  Experience 

DEFINITIONAL  NOTE;  In  this  study,  the  term  "professional 
librariam”  includes  all  librarians,  administrators,  and 
other-  specialists  with  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
librarianship  or  information  science  who  have  received  a 
Master's  degree  in  Library  Science  or,  before  the  early 
1950*s,  a Bachelor's  degree  in  L.lbrary  Science  at  the 
graduate  level, 

BASED  ON  mLS  DEFINITION: 

51.  HOW  MANY  YEARS  OF  PRE-PRCHFESSIONAL  LIBRARY  EXPERIENCE  DO  YOU  HAVE?  . . . . [ ] Years 


52.  HOW  MANY  YEARS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARY  EXPERIENCE  DC  YOU  HAVE? [ ] Years 

53.  HOW  MANY  YEARS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE  HAVE  YOU  SO  IN  YOUR 

PRESENT  ORGANIZATION  OR  AGENCf  LIBRARY? [ ] Years 

54.  HOW  mNv  YEARS  HAVE  YOU  PXEN  WORKING  IN  YOUR  PRESENT  FOblTION?  .,....[ ] Years 

55.  HOW  MANY  YEARS  HAK-E  YOU  WORKED  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNWMT? 


(Exclude  uniformed  military  service  if  not  library'  related)  ] Years 

56.  IN  HOW  MANY  OTHER  LIBRARIES  OR  INFORfftTION  CENTERS  IN  THE  FEDERAL 

GOVERN.  KA’;E  you  HELD  PROFESSIOHAI.  POSITIONS?  . . . ." . . . F ] Libraries 
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tERlC  IK  Hoev  MANY  7nijRARIES  OUTSIDE  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAVE  YC'J  HEIJ)  ' 

PROFESSIONAL  POSITIONS?  F ] Libraries 


i 


PART  III.  SOME  INFORMAHON  ABOUT  YOURSELF  AND  YOUR  CAREER  (continued ) p .ge  X2 


58.  HAVE  YOU  HAD  ANY  EXPERIENCE  IN  AN  OCCUPATION  OTHER  THAN  LIBRARIANSHIP?  1.  [ ] Yes;  2.  [ ) No 
fif  no,  skip  to  question  62). 

59.  WAS  ANY  OF  YOUR  NON- LIBRARY  EXPERIENCE  AT  A PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL  OR  ADMINISTRATIVE  LEVEL. 

1.  [ ] Yes;  2.  [ ] No  (If  no,  skip  to  question  62). 

60.  PIZASE  SPECIFY  THE  TYPE  OF  WORK  AND  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  FIELD  IN  WHICH  YOU  HAD  MOST  OF  THIS 

EXPERIENCE  (e.g. , teaching  hig^  school  English,  programner  for  I.B.M.);  


61.  PLEASE  SPECIFY  YOUR  SECOND  PRINCIPAL  OCCUPATION  PRIOR  TO  YOUR  ENTRY  INTO  LIBRARIANSHIP  (if  any): 


62.  FROM  THE  TIME  THAT  YOU  ACCEPTED  YOUR  FIRST  PROFESSIONAL  POSITION  IN  A LIBRARY,  DID  YOU  EVER 
LEAVE  LIBRARY  WORK  FOR  A PERIOD  OF  SIX  MONTHS  OR  MORE? 

1.  [ ] Yes;  2.  [ ] No  IF  YES,  WH/?  (please  check  one  or  more); 

63.  [ ] To  obtain  further  education  66. [ ] For  military  service 

64.  [ ] For  marriage  or  family  reasons  67 . [ ] To  travel 

65.  [ ] To  work  in  another  occupation  68. [ ] Other  reason:  

BEFORE  YOU  ACCEPTED  YOUR  PRESENT  POSITION,  DID  YOU  EVER  HOLD  A PROFESSIONAL  POSITION  IN: 

(Please  check  all  those  in  which  you  have  held  professional  positions) . 

69. [ 3 Academic  library;  70. [ ] School  library;  71. [ ] Special  (non-government)  library 

IN  WHICH  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  WHICH  CONSTITUTE  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  YOUR  JOB  DO  YOU  FEEL  YOU  PERFORM 
WITH  THE  GREATEST  COMPETENCE?  PLEASE  INDICATE  WHY  YOU  FEEL  YOU  HAVE  ACHIEVED  THE  GREATEST 
COMPETENCE  IN  THESE: 

72.  I feel  that  I have  probably  achieved  the  greatest  competence  in  

because  


73.  I feel  that  I have  prcdiably  achieved  the  next  greatest  competence  in 
because  


74.  Pr(*ably  the  area  of  ny  third  greatest  coopetence  is  in 
because 


IN  WHICH  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  WHICH  CONSrirUtE  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  YOUR  JOB  DO  YOU  FEEL  YOU  PERFORM  WTTH 
THE  LEAST  COMPETENCE?  PILEASE  INDICATE  WHY  YOU  FEEL  YOU  HAVE  ACHIEVED  LITTLE  COMPETENCE  IN  THESE  MiFAS. 


75. 

I feel  that  I am  orobablv  least  competent  in 
because 

76. 

I do  not  feel  verv  Competent,  either,  in 
because 

77. 

Another  area  in  which  I do  not  feel  as  competent  as  I would  like  to  be  is 
because  1 

78.  Suppose  you  were  leaving  your  library  or  center  for  another  position,  and  the  administration 
asked  you  to  recommend  someone  as  your  replacement.  Suppose,  further,  that  you  knew  your 
views  would  weigh  heavily  in  the  final  decision.  Let  us  assumie,  further,  that  you  are  leaving 
your  present  position  with  great  reluctance  and  that  you  have  great  affection  for  your  library. 
Hence,  you  want  to  see  yourself  replaced  with  the  type  of  person  most  likely  to  do  a top-notch 
Job  after  you  have  gone.  Also  keep  in  mind  the  changes  that  you  foresee  coming  to  your  library 
and  the  necessity  of  your  replacement  adapting  to  these  changes. 

BASED  ON  THESE  CONSIDERATIONS,  WHAT  KN0WI£DGE  AND  WHICH  ABILITIES  )R  SKILLS  WOULD  YOU  CONSIDER 
MOST  IMPORTANT  FOR  YOUR  REPIACEMENT  TO  HAVE? 

Most  Important  Knowledge  Most  Important  Abilities  and/or  Skills 


D.  Classification  Information 
79.  wftT  i5^re:\fiErr  ~ ' ’ 1 

er|c 


80.  ARE  YOU:  1.  [ ] Male;  2.  [ ] Female 


PART  IV.  LASTLY,  YOUR  IDEAS  AND  COMMENTS  « 


0Your  comments  on  job  activities: 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  job  activities  listed,  it  is  very  possible  that  there  are  others 
which  we  have  overlocdced  that  you  may  wish  to  add.  Also,  any  comments  you  liave  about  the 
statements  as  listed  would  be  welcome. 


0Your  suggestions  for  courses  ond  curriculo: 

It  is  vei7  possible  that  we  have  not  included  courses  or  areas  of  study  which  are  very 
important  to  you  as  you  plan  for  your  professional  development.  Further,  we  may  have 
stated  badly  a course  you  need  and  you  may  wish  to  restate  it.  We  would  eJ.so  be 
interested  in  your  general  comnents  about  continuing  formal  education  in  a university 
setting  which  might  help  us  as  we  plan  for  the  future. 


0Your  ideas  for  the  study  os  a whole: 

We  would  also  appreciate  your  general  or  specific  recommendations  as  we  proceed  with  the 
ultimate  objective  of  curriculum  building.  After  going  tliruugli  tills  material,  is  there 
anything  that  we  have  omitted  to  ask  that  you  feel  we  sliould  know  in  order  to  do  a better 
j(d)  for  you?  This  questionnaire  represents  input  from  the  librarians  practicing  in  the 
field.  Do  you  have  suggestions  or  advice  on  other  groups  we  should  question  or  interview, 
such  as  supervisors,  users,  officials  in  an  agency  who  are  served  by  the  library?  If  some 
of  your  ideas  seem  "way-out,"  don't  hesitate  to  list  them  as  we  want  to  consider  innovative 
and  creative  approaches  as  well  as  chose  that  are  more  generally  accepted. 


er|c 
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APPENDIX  C:  FOLLOW-UP  LETTER  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 

OlaHfolic  Jttnitoersitg  of  ^nwnca 
^n9i;m0tim,  20017 


II 


omanuNT  or  uotAtv  tcicucE 


I 


r 

L 

[ 

0 

0 


D 


You  will  be  interested,  we  think,  in  a progress  report  on  the  questionnaire  on 
**Post-MLS  Education  for  Middle  and  Upper- Level  Personnel  in  Libraries  and 
Information  Centers,  **  which  we  sent  you  recently. 

The  req[K>nse  bag  been  most  cordial;  replies  have  been  coming  in  with  every 
tngiL  When  it  is  considered  that  such  a relatively  short  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  questionnaire  reached  those  in  the  sample,  the  response  from  ^st  over 
forty  per  cent  Is  most  encouraging. 

Because  of  the  fhi  epidemic,  which  seems  to  have  put  everyone  behind,  we  have 
been  able  to  reschedule  the  time  set  for  putting  the  data  throu^  the  computer, 
so  there  is  still  time  to  hear  from  you. 


D 


0 


0 


r 1 

u 


U 


Our  statistician  tells  us:  'The  busiest  people  soiaetimes  are  the  last  to  respond 
to  questionnaires,  and  yet  they  often  furnish  the  most  valuable  results."*  There- 
fore, we  hope  that  you  plan  to  join  in  m airing  Rie  study  of  the  utmost  value  to  all 
of  us.  Your  mqperience  and  your  opinions  are  important  to  this  stu<ty. 

May  the  coming  year  be  a richly  rewarding  one  for  you,  both  personally,  and 
professionally. 


(Rev.)  /ames  J.  Kortendick,  S.S. , Ph.D. 

Proje^  Director  and  Head  of  the  Department 

(Mrs.)  Elizabeth  W.  mne,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Project 
Director  and  Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department 


P.  S.  A copy  of  the  questionnaire  is  enclosed  for  your  convenience. 
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APPENDtS  D!  INVENTORY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL  AND  COVER 
LETTERS  SENT  TO  FEDERAL  LIBRARIES 


FEDERAL  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 
LIBRARY  OF  OQNGRB8B 

WAWmiOTON,  D.  C.  30MO 


October  11,  1968 


To:  The  Directors  of  Federal  Libraries  and  Information 

Centers 

From:  Paul  Howard,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Library 

Committee 


The  Federal  Library  Committee  gives  full  support  to  the  research 
project,  undertaken  in  its  behalf  by  the  Department  of  Library 
Science  of  The  Cathplic  University  of  America,  and  urges  your 
cooperation  by  supplying  the  needed  information  requested  at 
this  time.  The  list  of  professional  personnel  in  the  Librarian 
1410  series,  grades  9 to  14  inclusive  and  of  professional  librar- 
ians, grades  9 to  14  inclusive,  in  the  1412  series,  is  not  only 
essential  data  for  the  research  project  itself,  but  will  also 
be  made  available  to  the  Federal  Library  Committee  as  a partial 
basis  for  a needed  register  of  all  Federal  librarians  and  inform- 
ation specialists. 

Appropriate  questionnaires,  approved  by  the  Federal  Library 
Committee,  will  be  sent  to  a sample  of  the  total  number  of 
professional  personnel.  Full  assurance  is  given  of  the 
confidentiality  of  the  information  secured  by  the  questionnaire. 

In  the  name  of  the  Federal  Library  Committee,  I enlist  your 
cooperation  and  ask  that  the  list  of  your  staff  with  position 
title  and  grade  be  returned  within  a week  of  receipt  of  this 
joint  letter. 


Sincerely, 


Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Federal  Library  Committee 


PH:bbk 


PBBMANBNT  IIKIIBBRSHIP— Library  of  Con^reM  t Librarian  of  Ctongreaa,  Ghaimian),  National  A^enttaral  LUnrary, 
Nathnal  Library  of  Medicine^  Department  of  State,  D^rtment  of  the  Treasury.  D^artment  of  Deftaose^  Dvartment 
of  Jnstlee^  Post  OOoe  Department  Department  of  the  Interior,  D^rtment  of  Ck>mmerot  Department  of  Labor,  Depart- 
ment a Health,  Bdncatio^  and  Welfare,  Dqtartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  DeTehqiHnent,  Department  of  nangportatlon. 

ROTATINQ  MBMBEBSHIP,  Serrloe  Oommlsslon,  General  Senrioee  Administration,  National  Sdanoe 

Foundation,  Smithsonian  Institution,  United  States  Information  Agency,  Veterans  AiJmlnistratlon. 

OB8BRVERS— Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Office  of  Science  and  Tedinology  of  the  Bzecutifo  Office  of  the  Prealdant, 
Ubnuy  of  Congress,  Division  ci  Ubrary  Services  of  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Idncatlon,  and 
WiUira. 
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®l|e  Cntljalic  JImliersttg  of  ^Anwrtca 
^aslpngton,  C.  200X7 


DEPARmCNT  OP  UIRAIIY  fCICNCE 


October  11,  1968 


Dear  Colleague: 

The  research  project  referred  to  by  Mr.  Howard  Is  entitled  "Post- Master’s  Edu- 
cation for  Middle  and  Upper-Level  Personnel  In  Library  and  Information  CentersV. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  accelerate  the  quantity,  quality  and  pertinency  of 
training  on  the  post-master’s  level  in  library  schools  through  a program  of  research 
and  development  Involving  three  phases,  covering  a three  and  one-half  year  period. 

The  first  phase  of  eighteen  months  involves  an  assessment  of  the  educational  and 
training  needs  of  middle  and  upper-level  personnel  (grades  9-14)  in  libraries  and 
information  centers  based  initially  on  a survey  of  the  Federal  library  complex. 

The  second  and  third  phases  involve  the  development,  testing  and  evaluation  of 
models  for  pertinent  courses  and  seminars  to  supplement  and  complement  file 
mastmr^s  ciurriculum  toward  the  ultimate  integration  of  these  models  with  the 
master’s,  the  sixth-year  certificate  of  a specialization  in  librarlanship,  and 
finally,  a doctoral  program. 

Three  steps  in  the  first  phase  involve  the  Federal  libraries:  (1)  the  development 
of  a complete  list  of  professional  personnel  (grades  9 to  14  inclusive  in  the  1410 
series)  and  a list  of  professional  librarians  (grades  9-14  in  the  1412  series)  from 
which  will  be  drawn  the  sample  for,  (2)  a questionnaire  survey;  and,  finally, 

(3)  a series  of  interviews  of  selected  supervisory  personnel.  The  last  two  steps 
will  focus  on  collecting  relevant  data  from  the  field  about  present  and  future 
job  requirements  in  relation  to  unmet  educational  needs  of  the  individual  in  his 
job  situation  and  career  development.  These  data  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a mean- 
ingful contribution  to  curriculum  construction. 

As  you  can  see,  the  list  of  your  professional  staff  is  of  great  importance  to  this 
study.  Enclosed  is  a form,  which  may  be  a convenience  for  you.'  We  are 
primarily  interested  in  those  stafi  members  who  have  a graduate  degpree  in  librarian- 
ship  (i.e. , the  MLS  or  the  older  graduate  BIS  degree).  K this  latter  information 
can  be  supplied  by  you,  it  will  be  a great  additional  service  to  the  project  which 
we  all  hope  wild  result  in  benefits  to  Federal  librarlanship. 

Please  return  in  a week  or  at  your  earliest  convenience. 


(Rev^)  Jkmes  J^Kortendick,  S.  S. , Ph^  D. 
Head  hr  the  Department  and 
Director  of  the  Research  Project 
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Use  attached  page  as  additional  space  for  information  is  needed. 

Thank  You, 


APPENDIX  E;  FOLLOW-UP  LETTER  TO  INVENTORY  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL  SENT  TO  FEDERAL  LIBRARIES 


(fintifoltc  ^mtiersftg  of  (America 
33?asi|itigton,  (H.  20017 


DePARTMENT  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 


November  6,  1968 


Dear  Colleague: 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  lists  of  Federal  librarians,  which  we 
requested  for  use  in  the  research  project  we  are  conducting  on  Post- MLS  Edu- 
cation for  Middle  and  Upper- Level  Personnel  in  Federal  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Centers,  have  been  coming  in  at  a goodly  rate  with  every  mail. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  out  of  the  total  number  of  Federal  libraries  on  our 
list,  we  have  only  received  replies  from  about  sixty  per  cent.  If  the  population 
fi*om  which  we  draw  the  sample  is  to  be  a truly  representative  one,  we  need  a 
reply  from  you. 

ft  has  occurred  to  us  that  you  may  not  have  sent  back  the  form  because  you  may 
have  no  library  personnel  in  grades  GS-9  through  GS-14  with  a graduate  degree 
in  library  science  (the  scope  of  our  study).  However,  in  order  to  check  your 
library  oH  our  list  and  know  that  it  has  been  accounted  for,  will  you  please 
return  the  form  with  a note:  "Does  not  apply  to  this  library  because. ..."  In 
other  words,  we  would  like  to  have  the  forms  back  with  some  response  from 
every  Federal  library  to  which  we  have  sent  a questionnaire. 

If  your  library  has  been  addressed  incorrectly,  or  if  you  received  two  sets  of 
forms,  we  would  appreciate  your  noting  such  iacts  as  these  on  the  forms 
when  you  return  them. 

In  case  you  have  mislaid  your  copy  of  the  form  and  the  letters  of  explanation  that 
accompanied  them,  these  documents  are  attached. 

There  is  still  time  to  hear  from  you.  I hope  that  you  will  forward  your  form  by 
return  mail  and  help  make  this  study  of  Federal  librarians  and  their  needs  one 
of  value  to  all  of  us. 

All  best  wishes  and  many  thanks. 


Cordially  yours. 


(Hdv.)  James  V.  Kortendick,  S.S 
H^d  the  Department  and 


Director  of  the  Research  Project 


Ph.D. 


Enclosui*es 

JJK:sb 


APPENDIX  F 

OUTLINE  OF  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  WITH 
TOP-LEVEL  LIBRARY  ADMINISTRATORS 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  TYPE  OF  QUESTIONS  USED. 

1.  What  competencies  do  you  feel  the  librarian  (fill  in  type  of 
position  about  which  the  interviewee  is  being  queried)  needs  over 
and  above  the  formal  training  that  is  provided  in  the  t5q)ical  library 
school  program  for  the  master’s  degree  in  order  to  do  his  job 
effectively  ? 

2.  What  kind  of  relevant  course  work  do  you  think  might  meet  the 
needs  for  these  competencies  ? 

3.  If  these  relevant  courses  were  available  in  a post-MLS  program, 
would  you  permit  a person  in  this  position  to  attend  classes: 

a.  on  a part-time  basis  ? 

b.  on  a full-time  basis  ? 

c.  on  his  own  time  only  ? 

4.  What  financial  provisions  could  you  provide  for  the  librarians  to 
take  relevant  courses  under  the  Manpower  Training  Act  or  other 
government  legislation? 

5.  In  general,  what  is  your  attitude  regarding  the  value  of  formal 
course  work  toward  improving  performance  on  the  job  ? 

6.  How  much  of  the  knowledge  required  to  perform  the  chief  librarian's 
job  or  the  assistant  chief  librarian's  job  is  "specialized"  ? In  other 
words,  could  the  librarian  learn  how  to  administer  the  library  more 
effectively  by  going  to  a school  of  business  or  public  administration, 
or  should  such  advanced  training  be  more  advantageously  located  in 
the  graduate  library  school  which  would  work  into  its  program 
interdisciplinary  relationships  ? 

7.  If  the  program  were  based  in  the  library  school,  do  you  have 
recommendations  to  make  concerning  the  form  of  the  education  ? 
(This  would  include  such  matters  as  teaching  methods,  use  of 
multi-media,  use  of  an  interdisciplinary  approach,  use  of  a 
practical  approach  vs.  a theoretical  one). 

8.  What  do  you  feel  will  be  the  impact  of  automation  on  the  job  skills 
and  competencies  needed  for  this  particular  position  in  the  next 
few  years  ? 
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9.  What  type  of  knowledge  or  skills  in  automation  do  you  feel  should 
be  mastered  for  this  position  ? 

10.  How  do  you  think  competence  in  necessary  know-how  related  to 
automation  can  best  be  achieved  ? 

a.  In  library  school  ? 

b.  In  courses  in  other  departments  in  the  university? 

c.  In  IBM  or  other  computer  courses  offered  by  the  manufacturer? 

d.  In  short-term  workshops  or  institutes  ? 

e.  Through  on-the-job  training 

f.  Other  ways  ? 

g.  Combination  of  ways  ? 

11.  What  CGurses  should  be  offered  in  automation  at  the  post-master's 
level?  Specify  your  idea  of  what  the  content  of  each  should  cover. 

12.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  importance  of  personal  traits  as  related 
to  this  particular  type  of  position  ? Is  there  anything  that  can  be 
done  about  personal  traits  or  characteristics  relative  to  this 
type  of  position  at  a post-master’s  level  ? 

13.  What  terminal  behavior  patterns  would  you  hope  the  individual 
would  have  at  the  completion  of  a post- MLS  program? 

(Workshop  Format) 

14.  How  do  you  value  a short-term  workshop  or  institute  as  a form 
of  continuing  education  ? Who,  within  the  profession,  should  talcp 
the  responsibility  for  such  programs  ? 
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APPENDIX  G:  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  DETERMINE  INTERVIEWEES’ 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  POST-MLS  PROGRAMS 


Generally  how  do  you  view  the  development  post- MLS  programs  in 
library  schools  ? [Please  indicate  your  degree  of  agreement  by  checking 
the  boxes  to  the  left.  ] 


O 

0> 

• . 

c 

g>© 
c © 

? 

22 

05 

o 

‘S 

^ bo 

;gbO 

Q 

id 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

I think  certain  schools  should  specialize  in  certain 
areas. 


[ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] I think  that  every  school  having  a post-MLS  program 

should  try  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  all  who  wish  to 
come  back . 


[][][]  'I  consider  such  a program  important  enou^  that  I would 

let  full-time  employees  attend  on  a part-time  basis. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] I would  be  interested,  myself,  in  going  back  for  certain 

types  of  training.  If  checked,  please  specify  type  of 
training: 

[ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] I would  expect  certain  terndnal  behavior  patterns  from 

persons  who  come  back  after  participating  in  a post- 
MLS  program.  If  checked,  indicate  what  they  would 
be:  


[ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] I think  the  maximum  advantages  from  a post-MLS  pro- 
gram will  be  oijitained  only  if  the  person  involved  has 
had  some  experience  in  a job  following  the  MLS.  If 
checked,  how  many  years  should  ideally  elapse  between 
the  MLS  and  the  Post-MLS  study?  

[ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] I feel  the  school  should  offer  courses  in  the  library 

science  department,  but  that  they  should  be  highly 
interdisciplinary  in  their  approach. 


[ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] I feel  the  school  should  not  try  to  offer  courses  relating 

to  course  work  in  other  displines,  but  rather  the 
employee  should  return  to  the  campus  to  study  in  other 
departments. 


[ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] I feel  that  updating  is  done  best  in  the  job  situation 

rather  than  by  returning  to  library  school. 

[ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] Courses  and  training  aren’t  in  my  mind  the  answer. 

Understanding  and  a developmental  type  of  leadership 
on  the  job  are  much  more  important  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  in  his  job. 
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APPENDIX  H 

DIRECTKDNS  FOR  THE  CARD  SORT 


Each  of  the  cards  in  the  deck  of  cards  you  have  been  given  lists  a coarse 
which  mi^  be  helpful  to  a graduate  librarian  in  the  successful  per- 
formance of  his  professional  responsibilities. 

The  cards  are  to  be  sorted  according  to  the  extent  to  ^^ch  you  feel  these 

courses  may  represent  training  needs  of  the  job  of (typo 

of  position  about  which  respordent  is  being  questioned)  in  your  library. 

You  need  not  be  concerned  with  logical  order  or  prerequisite  knowledge. 

To  do  this  the  most  readily,  the  following  procedures  would  be  useful: 

a.  Read  throu^  all  the  cards  to  become  familiar  with  the  material, 

b.  Sort  -he  cards  into  three  groups: 

1.  Should  Have  this  Course 

One  group  of  cards  which  describe  knowledges  and  skills  that 
are  most  essential  for  performance  in  this  jcA>. 

2.  Could  Use  this  Course 

Ctae  group  of  cards  which  d'''^,cribe  knowledges  and  skills  vdiich 
would  be  useful,  but  not  essential  for  successftil  performance  in 
the  position. 

3.  Don*t  Really  Need  this  Course 

One  group  of  cards  which  describe  knowledges  and  skills  vdiich 
are  not  needed  for  the  successful  performance  of  this  j<A. 

When  you  have  the  cards  in  these  three  groups,  will  jrou  plegso-r^ik  those 
in  group  1 (Should  Have)  in  the  order  in  which  you  think'^i^ am  most 
essential,  with  the  one  you  rank  first  on  top  of  the  pile,  the  second  next,  etc. 

And  finaUy,  please  take  the  stack  of  cards  in  group  3 and  fiirther  toss  them 
into  two  piles: 

a.  One  which  you  feel  the  person  in  this  position  does  not  need  to  know 
the  content  and  the  skills  of  for  the  j(^,  and 

b.  One  in  which  he  needs  to  know  the  conter<t  and  skills  implied,  but  you 
feel  it  would  be  better  to  obtain  these  in  oo-the-jbb  training  than  by 
going  out  to  a university  setting. 
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CARD  SORT  REPORTING  FORM 


ID 


Should  Have  Could  Use  Don*t  Really  Need 

Don*t  Need  Can  Get 


At  All  Oi  the  Job 


APPENDIX  I 

INTERVIEW  INFORMATION  AND  EVALUATION  FORM 


Date  of  Interview 

Interviewer 

Name  and  position  of  Respondent 


Location  of  Interview 


Length  of  Interview 


Were  any  other  persons  present  at  the  interview  ? [ ]Yes;  [ ]No 
(Give  title  and  name  if  yes) 

Sex  of  Respondent:  [ ] Male;  [ ] Female 


Preparation  for  interview: 

1.  [ ] Letter  sent 

2.  [ ] Questionnaire  sent  with  some  interpretation 

3.  [ ] Respondent  phoned  before  face-to-face  interview 

[ ] Number  of  calls 

4.  [ ] Discussion  of  the  project  in  group  situation  with 

respondent  before  intex*view  (such  as  Federal  Library 
Committee  meeting,  pilot  group  situation,  etc.) 

If  yes,  name  of  group  setting 


Respondent's  attitude  and  degree  of  cooperation  was: 


1. 

[ 

] 

Good 

2. 

[ 

1 

Fair 

3. 

[ 

] 

Poor 

How  well  did  tlie  respondent  seem  to  understand  the  purposes  and 
the  objectives  of  the  study  ? 


1. 

[ 

] 

Good  understanding 

2. 

[ 

] 

Fair  understanding 

3. 

[ 

] 

Questionable  amount  of  understanding 
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K.  Evaluation  of  the  interview  according  to  the  following  criteria: 

Questionable 
Very  or  Less  than 

Satisfactory  Satisfactory  Adequate 

1.  Respondent's 


participation 

[ 

1 

[ ] 

2. 

VaUdity  of  data 

obtained 

[ 

1 

[ ] 

3. 

Relevance  of  data  to 

research  project 

[ 

] 

{ ] 

4. 

Specificity  of  data 

( 

1 

i ] 

5. 

Clarity  of  data 

presented 

[ 

1 

[ ] 

6. 

Coverage  of  inter- 

view items 

[ 

1 

[ ] 

Orer-all  evaluation  of  the 

quality 

of  the  data  obtained: 

1. 

[ ] Good  quality 

[ 

] Very  helpfiil 

2. 

[ ] Fair  quality 

[ 

] Helpful 

3. 

^ ] Questionable  quality 

[ 

] Little  help 

M.  Additional  remarks  that  might  shed  light  on  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  the  data  (Aitained:  (Use  back  of  sheet  if  necessary).  Include  any 
(rt>servations  about  built-in  prejudices  of  the  respondent  which  the 
interviewer  thinks  mi^  have  influenced  his  answer  to  the  inter- 
view schedule. 

N.  Would  this  person  be  helpful  later  to  build  classes  ? 

O.  To  make  special  presentations  ? 

P.  What  are  the  areas  of  his  special  interest  ? 

Q.  What  are  the  areas  in  ^ich  he  would  seem  most  qualified  to  make 
a contribution  to  our  program? 
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APPENDIX  TABLES 


APPENDIX  TABLE  I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION 
AND  GRADE  LEVEL  ACCORDING  TO  GEOGRAPHICAL  REGIONS:  1968 


Type  of 
Position 

Grade  Level 

I Total 

\ 

States  and  Regions 
Where 
Respondents 
Are  Employed 

Adminis- 

trative 

Non-Adminis- 

trative 

9 

10,11 

12-14 

No. 

% 

/ 

New  Ensrland 
Maine 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

/ 

New  Hampshire 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Massachusetts 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0.55 

Rhode  Island 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0.82 

Connecticut 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0.27 

Vermont 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

0 

0.00 

Subtotal 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

6 

1.64 

Middle  Atlantic 
New  York 

12 

2 

4 

4 

6 

14 

3.84 

New  Jersey 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

1.10 

Pennsylvania 

5 

1 

1 

4 

1 

6 

1.64 

Subtotal 

21 

3 

8 

8 

8 

r24 

6.58 

past  North  Central 
jOhio 

9 

2 

3 

6 

2 

11 

3.01 

Indiana 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

niinois 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1.10 

Michigan 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0.55 

Wisconsin 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0.82 

Subtotal 

18 

2 

6 

11 

3 

20 

5.48  1 

Vest  North  Central 
lifinnesota 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0.55 

[owa 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0.27 

North  Dakota 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0.27 

South  Dakota 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Nebraska 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0.27 

iCansas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

^ssouri 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0.82 

Subtotal 

8 

0 

3 

3 

2 

8 

2.18 
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Distribution  of  Respondents  by  Type  of  Position  and  Grade  Level  According 
to  Geographical  Regions:  1968 


States  and  Regions 
Where 
Respondents 
Are  Employed 

Type 

Posil 

i of 
tion 

Grade  D 

svel 

Total 

Adminis- 

trative 

Non-Adminis- 

trative 

--  - — — ^ 

9 

10,11 

12-14 

No. 

% 

South  Atlantic 

Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Maryland 

12 

8 

7 

5 

8 

20 

5.48 

Virginia 

10 

1 

4 

4 

3 

11 

3.01 

West  Virginia 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0.27 

North  Carolina 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0.27 

South  Carolina 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0.27 

Georgia 

H: 

1 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1.37 

Florida 

1 ^ 

0 

5 

0 

1 

6 

1.64 

Subtotal 

35 

10 

19 

12 

14 

45 

12.31 

District  of  Columbia 

librai^  of  Congress 

14 

59 

21 

21 

31 

73 

20.00 

Other 

44 

40 

14 

43 

27 

84 

23.01 

Subtotal 

58 

99 

35 

64 

58 

157 

43.01 

East  South  Central 

Kentucl^ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0.27 

Tennessee 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0.82 

Alabama 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2 

10 

2.74 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Subtotal 

9 

5 

5 

6 

3 

14 

3.83 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0.27 

Louisiana 

4 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

1.10 

Oklahoma 

4 

0 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1.10 

Texas 

10 

1 

5 

3 

3 

11 

3.01 

Subtotal 

18 

2 

11 

5 

4 

20 

5.48 

Mountain 

Montana 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0.00 

Idaho 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Wyoming 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0.27 

Colorado 

11 

3 

5 

5 

4 

14 

3.84 
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Distribution  of  Respondents  by  Type  of  Position  and  Grade  Level  According 
to  Geographical  Regions:  1968 


Type  of 
Position 

Grade  Level 

Tol 

tal 

States  and  Regions 
Where 
Respondents 
Are  Employed 

Adminis- 

trative 

Non-Admlnls- 

tratlve 

9 

10,11 

12-14 

No. 

% 

Mountain  continued 

New  Mexico 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0.55 

Arizona 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0.27 

Utah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Subtotal 

15 

3 

6 

8 

4 

18 

4.93 

Pacific 

Washington 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0.27 

Oregon 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0.27 

California 

15 

8 

6 

10 

7 

23 

6.30 

Alaska 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Hawaii 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0.27 

Subtotal 

18 

8 

6 

12 

8 

26 

7.11 

APO 

Atlantic 

11 

0 

7 

3 

1 

11 

3.01 

Pacific 

16 

0 

6 

7 

3 

16 

4.38 

Subtotal 

27 

0 

13 

10 

4 

27 

7.39 

TOTAL 

230 

135 

115 

140 

110 

365 

100.00 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  H 

PROFILE  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  MOBILITY:  YEARS  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT:  YEARS  IN  PRESENT  POSITION,  AND 
NUMBER  OF  LIBRARIES  IN  WHICH  RESPONDENTS  HAVE  WORKED 
BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION,  GRADE  LEVEL,  AND  AGENCYd968 


Category 

88 

Average  Number 
of  Years  in 
Present  Position 

Average  ] 
in  viiich  ti 
worked 
the  Fee 

Dumber  of  libraries 
he  respondents  have 
inside  and  outside 
leral  government 

rt  3 0)  r 

fa  o S 

1*^  fa  1 

<T*S  O 

Inside 

Oxtside 

Combinec 

Grades 
GS  9(N=115) 

7.09 

3.03 

1.96 

1.30 

3.26 

GS  10,11(N=140) 

12.26 

5.63 

2.06 

1.31 

3.37 

GS  12-14(N=110) 

13.53 

5.45 

2.10 

1.55 

3.65 

Type  of  Position 
Administrative 
(N=230) 

13.04 

5.90 

2.43 

1.60 

4.03 

Non^Administrative 

(N=135) 

7.34 

3.37 

1.37 

0.99 

2.36 

Agencies 

Library  of  Congress 
(N=73) 

5.92 

1.99 

1.18 

0.78 

1.96 

Army  (N=52) 

13.90 

5.25 

2.98 

1.90 

4.88 

Navy  (N=28) 

14.96 

6.44 

2.48 

1.89 

4.37 

Air  Force  (N=51) 

10.60 

4.82 

2.55 

1.65 

4.20 

Veterans  Administra- 
tion (N=36) 

16.72 

10.58 

2.14 

1.42 

3.66 

D.  C.  Public(N=14) 

8.21 

7.93 

1.50 

0.64 

2.14 

Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (N=21) 

11.82 

5.59 

1.82 

1.76 

3.58 

Agricutture(N=15) 

9.73 

5.33 

1.13 

1.40 

2.53 

Other  Agencies(N=75) 

11.52 

3.58 

2.08 

1.17 

3.25 

All  Together  (N=365) 

11.00 

4.92 

2.04 

1.38 

3.42 

APPENDIX  TABLE  ni 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  LIBRARY  WORK 
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^The  table  lists  the  82  reasons  listed  by  the  78  respondents  who  gave  answers  to  this  question.  The  percenti^s 
are  calculated  using  the  total  in  each  category  as  the  base. 

^Although  some  respondents  gave  multiple  reasons  for  leaving,  only  one  per  person  is  added  into  the  total. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  IV 

FREQUENCY  COUNT  OF  RESPONDENTS  liSTDiG  CHIEF  OCCUPATIONS  PRIOR  TO  ENTERING 
PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARIANSHIP  BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION  AND  GRADE  LEVEL^IM^ 


First 

Prior  Otocupation 

Second  Prior  OCcopotton 

OcctqNitioa 

Typ 

Posi 

e of 
Uon 

Grade  Level 

Total 

Type  of 
Position 

Grads  Level 

Total 

Adminis-| 
trative  | 

m 

15 

0*0" 

9 

10.11 

12-14 

Adminis* 

trative 

m 

139 

&ii 

9 

10.  U 

12-M 

TeaddiiK 

ElemeiitaTy  grades 

7 

2 

3 

3 

3 

9 

i 

tf 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Junior  and  senior  Ugb  school 
Humanities 

31 

14 

18 

17 

10 

f 

45 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sciences 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Subtotal 

35 

16 

21 

18 

12 

51 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

College 

library  Science 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

All  others 

5 

2 

1 

3 

3 

7 

1 

3 

2 

2 

0 

4 

subtotal 

7 

3 

1 

3 

6 

10 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Un^iecified  or  more  » one  categray 

15 

4 

7 

6 

6 

19 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Teachers  — Subtotal 

64 

25 

32 

30 

27 

89 

5 

5 

5 

3 

2 

10 

Other  Occupations 

Accountaet.  booUeeper 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Adndnistndor.  sigierrisor 

6 

1 

2 

4 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Bookselling.  pihMrirfiip 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Business 

3 

2 

3 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

City  planniug  and  related  work 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Economist,  economic  analyst 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Engineer.  arcUteet.  draftsman 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

• 

• 

0 

Military  officer,  unspecified 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Minister,  missionary 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Personnel  work 

3 

3 

1 

4 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Recreation  work 

2 

3 

4 

1 

0 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Research  assistant 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Scientific  (chendstiy.  physics,  biology, 
etc. . lab  assistants) 

4 

3 

1 

1 

5 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Statistical  analyst 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Systems  anatyst 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Translator 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Weather  forecaster 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Writing,  eitttiug.  proofreading,  journalism 

10 

3 

3 

5 

5 

13 

5 

0 

1 

2 

2 

5 

BiOscellaneons 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

8 

7 

1 

0 

6 

2 

8 

Other  Occq[iations  — Subtotal 

47 

34 

28 

28 

25 

81 

23 

9 

9 

13 

10 

32 

TOTAL 

111 

59 

60 

58 

52 

170 

28 

14 

14 

16 

12 

42 
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APPUCABIUTY  OF  JOB  INVENTORY:  FREQUENCY  OF  JOB  ITEMS 
CHECKED  BY  RESPONDENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION:1968 


Number  of 
Job  ttems 
Checked 

V.— 

Nindent 

1 

rrvwinN^  uy  nrsi 

Specialize 

d library  Functions 

M Admini 

Istrative  Functions 

II  All  Functions  Totetlier  1 

Adminia- 

trative 

Non- 

Adminis- 

trative 

Total 

Adminis- 

trative 

Non- 

Adminis- 

trative 

Total 

Adminis- 

trative 

Non- 

Adminis- 

trative 

Total 

0 

17 

9 

26 

3 

53 

56 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

8 

13 

1 

10 

11 

0 

3 

3 

2 

2 

8 

10 

1 

4 

5 

0 

6 

6 

3 

3 

9 

12 

1 

11 

12 

0 

4 

4 

4 

5 

11 

16 

1 

2 

3 

0 

5 

5 

5 

6 

9 

15 

2 

6 

8 

0 

4 

4 

6 

6 

7 

13 

6 

4 

10 

0 

S 

9 

7 

4 

6 

10 

3 

2 

5 

0 

9 

9 

8 

6 

7 

13 

3 

3 

6 

1 

7 

8 

9 

8 

7 

15 

2 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

10 

7 

5 

12 

3 

5 

8 

0 

5 

5 

11 

7 

6 

13 

3 

2 

5 

0 

5 

5 

12 

5 

3 

8 

7 

3 

10 

1 

4 

5 

13 

11 

2 

13 

5 

3 

8 

1 

4 

5 

14 

6 

5 

11 

4 

5 

9 

3 

7 

10 

15 

10 

4 

14 

4 

4 

8 

2 

3 

5 

16 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1 

fi 

6 

17 

4 

2 

6 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

6 

18 

9 

4 

13 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

8 

19 

9 

1 

10 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

3 

20 

1 

4 

5 

5 

3 

8 

4 

5 

9 

21 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

4 

1 

5 

22 

3 

3 

6 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

4 

23 

6 

3 

9 

4 

1 

5 

1 

2 

3 

24 

3 

1 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

5 

5 

25 

2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

4 

4 

2 

6 

26 

4 

2 

6 

4 

0 

4 

1 

4 

5 

27 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

5 

7 

28 

3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

1 

2 

3 

29 

7 

0 

7 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

30 

2 

2 

4 

2 

0 

n 

1 

0 

1 

31 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

32 

4 

1 

5 

2 

1 

3 

6 

1 

33 

5 

0 

5 

3 

0 

3 

4 

1 

5 

34 

3 

0 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

35 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

36 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

38 

3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

5 

5 

1 

C 

39 

2 

0 

2 

! 1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

4 

40  and 

above 

39 

0 

39 

120 

3 

123 

165 

12 

177 

Mean 

22.72 

9.99 

17.99 

42.72 

6.59 

29.36 

65.44 

16.58 

47.35 

MftUan 

18.00 

8.00 

13.00 

41.00 

3.00 

20.00 

59.00 

14.00 

38.00 

Standard 

Deviation 

19.41 

9.56 

17.59 

26.78 

9.56 

28.10 

39.95 

15.48 

41.15 

Range 

0-  45 

0-109 

8-192 

1-107 

1-192 
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’ APPENDIX  TABLE  VD 

APPUCABiLTTY  OF  JOB  INVENTORY:  FREQUENCY  OF  JOB  ITEMS 
CHECKED  BY  RESPONDENTS  BY  GRADE  LEVEl^  1968 


Frequency  by  Respondent 

Number  of 

1 

m 

1 

tiona 

Administrative  Functions 

All  Functions  Toeether 

Job  Sems 

Grade 

Total 

Grade 

Total 

Grade 

Total 

Checket 

■ -9  1 

10.11  i 

12-14 

0 1 

L 10.11  1 

12-14 

1 10.11 

i 12-14 

0 

2 

6 

18 

26 

34 

18 

4 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

5 

13 

5 

4 

2 

11 

2 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

5 

5 

10 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5 

1 

0 

C 

3 

2 

4 

6 

12 

4 

7 

1 

12 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

4 

5 

7 

16 

1 

2 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5 

6 

4 

5 

15 

4 

4 

0 

8 

2 

2 

0 

4 

6 

5 

3 

5 

13 

7 

2 

1 

10 

7 

2 

0 

9 

1 1 

4 

4 

2 

10 

2 

1 

2 

5 

4 

3 

2 

9 

1 

2 

8 

3 

13 

4 

2 

0 

6 

3 

4 

1 

8 

9 

4 

5 

6 

15 

1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

10 

5 

3 

4 

12 

2 

3 

3 

8 

4 

0 

1 

5 

11 

3 

3 

7 

13 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

5 

12 

2 

3 

3 

8 

2 

6 

2 

10 

3 

2 

0 

5 

13 

4 

6 

3 

13 

0 

4 

4 

8 

1 

3 

1 

5 

14 

6 

4 

1 

11 

1 

3 

5 

9 

2 

4 

4 

10 

15 

3 

6 

5 

14 

0 

4 

4 

8 

0 

3 

2 

5 

16 

2 

3 

0 

5 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

6 

17 

1 

3 

2 

6 

0 

4 

A 

6 

3 

1 

2 

6 

18 

5 

7 

1 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

8 

19 

3 

2 

5 

10 

1 

0 

i 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

20 

1 

4 

0 

5 

3 

4 

1 

8 

2 

3 

4 

9 

21 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

22 

1 

3 

2 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

23 

3 

4 

2 

9 

2 

3 

0 

5 

1 

0 

2 

3 

24 

2 

2 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

25 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

6 

26 

3 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

4 

0 

4 

1 

5 

27 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

7 

28 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

6 

0 

1 

2 

3 

29 

2 

3 

2 

7 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

5 

30 

1 

3 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

31 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

o 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

7 

33 

2 

1 

2 

5 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

5 

34 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

35 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2 

1 

3 

36 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

38 

2 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

6 

39 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

4 

40  and 

above 

20 

17 

2 

39 

29 

40 

54 

123 

46 

67 

63 

176 

Mean 

23.08 

19.31 

10.48 

17.99 

30.59 

27.39 

38.60 

29.36 

53.67 

46.57 

49.08 

47.35 

Median 

15 

15 

8 

13 

7 

17 

38 

20 

24 

37 

51 

38 

Standard 

Deviation 

21.69 

15.72 

10.67 

17.59 

18.56 

27.02 

23.85 

28.10 

47.59 

40.65 

32.61 

41.15 

Ranee 

0-105 

0-  77 

0-  60 

0-105 

0-109 

0-  99 

0-103 

0-109 

1-192 

2-153 

1-125 

1-192 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  VIU 

NUMBER  OF  RESPC3NDENTS  ANSWERING  JOB  INVENTORY  ITEMS 
ACCGRDING  TO  TIME  AND  IMPORTANCE  APPUCABIUTY:1968 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  IX 

JOB  ACTIVITY  ITEMS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  WEIGHTED  TIME 

BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION:  1968 


r 

1 Job 

' Item  Job  Item 

'Number 

Weighted 

Time 

Score  1 

oj 

Pt 

ADMINISTRATIVE  rN=230) 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 

649 

1 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

426 

2 

206. 

Give  prompt  and  full  attention  to  all  communi- 
cations received 

408 

3 

8. 

Am  responsible  for  the  over-all  acquisitions 
program 

403 

4 

96. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  reference 
services  provided 

401 

5 

60. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  clientele 
services 

394 

6 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 
their  work 

381 

7 

216. 

Schedule  activities  to  ip  sure  that  deadlines  are 
met 

372 

8 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

363 

9 

98. 

Actively  answer  reference  questions 

359 

10 

228. 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials, 
users,  special,  groups 

359 

10 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

346 

12 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 

335 

13 

128. 

Integrate  library  programs  with  missions  of 
parent  organization 

334 

14 

108. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  operation  of 
selection  system 

332 

15 

199. 

Stimulate  subordinates  toward  superior  per- 
formance and  creativity 

328 

16 

29. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  cataloging 
program 

327 

17 

194. 

Make  decisions  based  on  consultation  with 
subordinates 

313 

18 

131. 

Determine  needed  programs  for  the  library 

312 

19 

129. 

Establish  goals  and  objectives  for  the  library 

307 

20 

86. 

Give  over-all  supervision  to  the  maintenance  of 
holdings 

302 

21 

50. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  circulation 
system 

294 

22 

198. 

Review  decisions  and/or  proposals  that  are 
made  by  subordinates 

290 

23 

207. 

Frame  and  transmit  communications  to 
support  organizational  objectives 

287 

24 

00 
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Job 

Item 

Number 

Jcb  ftem 

Weighted 

Time 

Score 

Rank 

195. 

Give  orders  to  initiate,  modify,  or  stop 
activities 

286 

25 

197. 

Give  subordinates  authority  to  command  or 
to  art  ir  certain  areas 

286 

25 

Mean 

265.98* 

Standard  Deviation 

192.50 

NON-ADMINISTRATIVE  (N=135) 

98.  Actively  answer  reference  questions 

224 

1 

62. 

Refer  clients  to  sources  of  information 

142 

2 

64. 

Provide  research  assistance 

139 

3 

35. 

Classify  and/or  reclassify  books 

121 

4 

38. 

Do  descriptive  cataloging  of  books 

120 

5 

63. 

Instruct  users  in  reference  methods  and 
information  sources 

111 

6 

40. 

Do  subject  cataloging  of  books 

108 

7 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

101 

8 

25. 

Compile  biblic^raphies  in  specialized  subject 
areas 

99 

9 

120. 

Makft  recommendations  on  selection  of  materials 

81 

10 

46. 

Revise  cataloging  and/or  classification  done  by 
others 

79 

11 

26. 

Produce  demand  bibliographies  upon  request 

78 

12 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  suboitttnates 

78 

12 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 
their  work 

77 

14 

48. 

Catalog  and/or  classify  public  documents  and 
technical  reports 

76 

15 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

69 

16 

36. 

Classify  and/or  reclassify  nim-book  materials 

64 

17 

37. 

E^and,  develop,  and  improve  lists  of  subject 
headings 

63 

18 

41. 

Do  subject  cataloging  of  non-book  materials 

59 

19 

82. 

Conduct  retrospective  searches 

59 

19 

210. 

Exchange  ideas  and  reach  understanding  throu{^ 
direct  contact  with  others  in  the  library  who  are 
not  my  subordinates 

59 

19 

114. 

tentative  selection  of  materials  from 
reviews,  catalogs,  lists 

57 

22 

101. 

Reference  other  material  pertinent  to  information 

under  consideration 

54 

23 

113. 

Identify  needs  of  clientele 

52 

24 

188. 

Assivn  \cbs  to  subordinates 

52 

24 

Mean 

37.43* 

Standard  Deviation 

45.20 

^The^  statistics  were  calculated  for  all  the  223  job  items. 
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JOB  ACTIVITY  ITEMS  RANKE i)  ACCORDING  TO  WEIGHTED 
TIME  SCORE  BY  CRADE  LEVEL:1968 


Job 

Item  Job  Item 

Number 

Weighted 

Time 

Score 

Rank 

GS9 

(N=115) 

-8. 

Actively  answer  reference  (..i  -stions 

256 

1 

137. 

Directly  supervise  and  guifu  subordinates 

183 

2 

29. 

Have  over-all  responsibiiit  for  the  cataloging 

pr»'^gram 

172 

3 

60. 

Have  o\'er-all  responsibility  for  clientele 

services 

171 

4 

96. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  che  reference 

services  provided 

168 

5 

64. 

Provide  research  assistanc*’ 

165 

6 

62. 

Refer  clients  to  sources  ot  information 

155 

7 

50. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  circulation  system 

system 

149 

8 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

144 

9 

8. 

Am  responsible  for  the  over-all  acquisitions 

program 

143 

10 

35. 

Classify  and/or  reclass\f\  ] ooks 

143 

10 

30. 

Have  over-all  responsibiiii  for  the  classification 

program 

139 

12 

114. 

Make  tentative  selection  oi  material  from 

reviews,  catalogs,  lists 

139 

iz 

40. 

Do  subject  cataloging  of 

134 

14 

190. 

Train  new  employees 

134 

14 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinate  s 

133 

16 

63. 

Instruct  users  in  reference  rnethods  and 

information  sources 

132 

17 

CO 

00 

• 

Do  descriptive  cataloging  of  books 

131 

18 

25. 

Compile  bibli(^rai^es  in  specialized  subject 

areas 

115 

19 

26. 

Produce  demand  biblic^*aphies  upon  request 

113 

20 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  ccnsulting  others 

113 

20 

206. 

Give  prompt  and  full  attention  to  all  communi- 

cations received 

109 

22 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  Ihe  i^orripletion  of  work 

107 

23 

86. 

Give  over-all  supervision  to  the  maintenance 

of  holdings 

106 

24 

Mean 

92. 

03* 

Standard  Deviation 

62. 

76 

GS  10,  11  (N=140) 


187. 

98. 

190. 


Directly  Fupervise  and  guido  subordinates 
Actively  answer  reference  questions 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of  their 
work 


291 

250 


1 

2 


195 


er|c 
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'S 

Job 

IsS 

Item 

Job  Item 

*3b  o 

1 

Number 

PS 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

195 

3 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

181 

5 

96. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  reference 

services  provided 

167 

6 

62. 

Refer  clients  to  sources  of  information 

164 

1 

8. 

Am  responsible  for  the  over-all  acquisitions 

program 

163 

8 

64. 

Provide  research  assistance 

163 

8 

60. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  clientele 

services 

160 

10 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

158 

11 

216. 

Schedule  activities  to  insure  that  deadlines 

are  met 

153 

12 

228. 

IiAerpret  library  programs  to  key  officials, 

users,  special  groups 

150 

13 

86. 

Give  over-all  supervision  to  the  maintenance  of 

holdings 

148 

14 

206. 

Give  prompt  and  full  attention  to  all  communi- 

cations received 

148 

14 

114. 

Make  tentative  selection  of  material  from 

reviews,  catalogs,  lists 

145 

16 

108. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  operation  of 

selection  system 

144 

17 

128. 

Integrate  library  programs  with  missions  of 

parent  organization 

140 

18 

25. 

Compile  bibliografdiies  in  specialized  subject 

areas 

136 

19 

194. 

Make  decisions  based  on  consultation  with 

subordinates 

135 

20 

199. 

Stinmlate  subordinates  toward  superior  per- 

formance and  creativity 

128 

21 

63. 

Instruct  users  in  reference  methods  and 

information  sources 

125 

22 

113. 

Identify  needs  of  clientele 

124 

23 

111. 

Make  final  decisions  on  selection  of  material 

for  unit  or  subject  area 

121 

24 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 

121 

24 

Mean 

116. 32* 

Standard  Deviation 

83.49 

3S  12  - 

14  (N=110) 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 

253 

1 

206. 

Give  prompt  anc!  full  attention  to  all  communi- 

cations received 

186 

2 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

164 

3 
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Job 

1 Item  Job  Item 

INumber 

Weighted 

Time 

Score 

Rank 

228. 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials, 
users,  special  groups 

158 

4 

207. 

Frame  and  transmit  communications  to  support 
organizational  objectives 

145 

5 

142. 

Help  develop  new  programs  and/or  activities 

144 

6 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

144 

6 

194. 

Make  decisions  based  on  consultation  with 
subordinates 

142 

8 

131. 

Determine  needed  programs  for  the  library 

135 

9 

128. 

Integrate  library  programs  with  missions  of 
parent  organization 

134 

10 

216. 

Schedule  activities  to  insure  that  deadlines  are 
met 

134 

10 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 

132 

12 

199. 

Stimulate  subordinates  toward  superior  per- 
formance and  creativity 

131 

13 

141. 

Devise  detailed  procedures  to  implement  general 
policy 

130 

14 

129. 

Establish  goals  and  objectives  for  the  library 

129 

15 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 
their  work 

129 

15 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

125 

17 

195. 

Give  orders  to  initiate,  modify,  or  stop  activities 

125 

17 

213. 

Anticipate  problems  and  prevent  Hieir  occurence 
throu^  continuous  interchange  of  inforroation 
and  early  and  direct  contact  of  all  involved 

125 

17 

198. 

Beview  decisions  and/or  proposals  that  are 
made  by  subordinates 

118 

20 

237. 

Attend  professional  meetings  and/or  conferences 

118 

20 

130. 

Forecast  new  and/or  changed  demands  for  service 

117 

22 

192. 

Brief  subordinates  on  immediate  and  continuing 
library  programs 

116 

23 

196. 

Install  operating  procedures  for  new  activities 
and/or  programs 

116 

23 

140. 

Recommend  policy  changes 

113 

25 

169. 

Prepare  position  descriptions  or  analyses 

113 

25 

Mean 

95.06*  1 

Standard  Deviation 

88.37 

♦These  statistics  were  calculated  for  all  the  223  j<*  items. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  XI 

JOB  ACTIVITY  ITEMS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  WEIGHTED 
IMPORTANCE  SCORE  BY  TYPE  OF  P0SITI0N:1968 


Job 

ftem 

iNumber 

Job  Item 

Weighed 
ImporcanoeU 
Score  II 

Rank 

ADMINISTRATIVE  (N=230) 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 

781 

1 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

625 

2 

216. 

Schedule  activities  to  insure  that  deadlines 

are  met 

557 

3 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 

545 

4 

206. 

Give  prompt  and  full  attention  to  all  communi- 

cations  received 

543 

5 

228. 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials, 

users,  special  groups 

540 

6 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 

their  work 

536 

7 

199. 

Stimulate  subordinates  toward  superior  per  - 

formance  and  creativity 

526 

8 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

518 

9 

197. 

Give  subordinates  authority  to  command  or  to 

act  in  certain  areas 

516 

10 

96. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  reference 

services  provided 

508 

11 

128. 

Integrate  library  programs  with  missions  of 

parent  organization 

487 

12 

60. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  clientele 

services 

485 

13 

129. 

Establish  goals  and  objectives  for  the  library 

483 

14 

201. 

Identify  and  develop  potential  in  subordinates 

475 

15 

8. 

Am  responsible  for  the  over-all  acquisitions 

program 

472 

16 

198. 

Review  decisions  and/or  proposals  that  are 

made  by  subordinates 

472 

16 

194. 

Msdce  decisions  based  on  consultation  with 

subordinates 

468 

18 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

467 

19 

237. 

Attend  professional  meetings  and/or  conferences 

466 

20 

98. 

Actively  answer  reference  questions 

457 

21 

195. 

Give  orders  to  initiate,  modify,  or  stop  activities 

457 

21 

192. 

Brief  subordinates  on  immediate  and  continuing 

libran^  programs 

451 

23 

166. 

Select  personnel 

449 

24 

131. 

Determine  needed  programs  for  the  library 

443 

25 

Mean 

194.25* 

Standard  Deviation 

158.43 
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Job 

ftem 

Number 

Jcb  ftem 

— s — 

'si 

§ 

1 

Otf 

NQN-ADMINISTRATIVE  (N=1Z5) 

98.  Actively  answer  reference  questions 

241 

1 

62. 

Refer  clients  to  sources  of  information 

177 

2 

64. 

Provide  research  assistance 

165 

3 

63. 

Instruct  users  in  reference  methods  and 
information  sources 

146 

4 

35. 

Classify  and/or  reclassify  books 

131 

5 

38. 

Do  descriptive  cataloging  of  books 

129 

6 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  woik  of  subordinates 

127 

7 

40. 

Do  subject  cataloging  of  books 

121 

8 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 

116 

9 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 
their  work 

113 

10 

120. 

Make  recommendations  on  selection  of  matariftla 

111 

11 

25. 

Compile  bibliographies  in  specialized  subject 
areas 

109 

12 

26. 

Prepare  demand  bibliographies  upon  request 

101 

13 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

100 

14 

37. 

E]q>and,  develop,  and  improve  lists  of  subject 
headings 

92 

15 

210. 

Exchange  ideas  and  reach  understandings  through 
direct  contact  with  others  in  the  library  vdio  are 
not  my  subordinates 

91 

16 

46. 

Revise  cataloging  and/or  classification  done  by 
others 

88 

17 

114. 

Make  tentative  selection  of  materials  from 
reviews,  catalogs,  lists 

81 

18 

82. 

Conduct  retrospective  searches 

79 

19 

113. 

Identify  needs  of  clientele 

79 

19 

48. 

Catalog  and/or  classify  public  documents  and 
technical  reports 

78 

21 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

76 

22 

81. 

Notify  users  of  material  that  match  their  profiles 

72 

23 

228. 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials, 
users,  special  groups 

70 

24 

36. 

Classify  and/or  reclassify  non-book  materials 

68 

25 

237. 

Attend  professional  meetings  and/or  conferences 

68 

25 

Mean 

26.11* 

Standard  Deviation 

35«15 

''‘These  statistics  were  calculated  for  all  the  223  j(^  items. 
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JOB  ACTIVITY  ITEMS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  WEIGHTED 
IMPORTANCE  SCORE  BY  GRADE  LEVEL:1968 


Job 

ttem 

Number 

Job  Item 

Weighted 

Importance 

Score 

Rank 

GS9  (N=115) 

98.  Actively  answer  reference  questions 

301 

1 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 

219 

2 

64. 

Provide  research  assistance 

209 

3 

62. 

Refer  clients  to  soiirces  of  information 

200 

4 

96. 

Have  over -all  responsibility  for  the  reference 
services  provided 

198 

5 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

197 

6 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

192 

7 

60. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  clientele 
services 

192 

8 

29. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  cataloging 
program 

188 

9 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of  their 
work 

180 

10 

50. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  circulation 
system 

173 

11 

63. 

Instruct  users  in  reference  methods  and 
information  sources 

173 

11 

114. 

Make  tentative  selection  of  material  from 
reviews,  catalogs,  lists 

168 

13 

8. 

Am  responsible  for  the  over-all  acquisitions 
program 

162 

14 

35. 

Classify  and/or  reclassify  books 

158 

15 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 

157 

16 

228. 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials, 
users,  special  groups 

156 

17 

40. 

Do  subject  cataloging  of  books 

153 

18 

216. 

Schedule  activities  to  insure  that  deadlines 
are  met 

153 

18 

30. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  classifi- 
cation. program 

147 

20 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

145 

21 

38. 

Do  descriptive  cataloging  of  books 

144 

22 

113. 

Identify  needs  of  clientele 

140 

23 

206. 

Give  prompt  and  full  attention  to  all  communi- 
cations received 

139 

24 

26. 

Produce  demand  bibliographies  on  request 

136 

25 

Mean 

66.23* 

Standard  Deviation 

52.46 

ERLC 
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Job 

ttem  Job  Item 

Number 

Weifi^ed 

Importance 

Score 

Rank 

GS  10, 

11  (N=140) 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  gi^.ide  subordinates 

355 

1 

98. 

Actively  answer  reference  questions 

292 

2 

192. 

Brief  subordinates  on  immediate  and  continuing 

library  programs 

283 

3 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 

their  work 

281 

4 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

266 

5 

216. 

Schedule  activities  to  insure  that  deadlines  are 

met 

229 

6 

228. 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials. 

users,  special  groups 

224 

7 

96. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  reference 

service  provided 

214 

8 

206. 

Give  prompt  and  full  attention  to  all  communi- 

cations  received 

213 

9 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 

211 

10 

62. 

Refer  clients  to  sources  of  information 

210 

11 

64. 

Provide  research  assistance 

208 

12 

60. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  clientele 

services 

202 

13 

128. 

Integrate  library  programs  with  missions  of 

parent  organization 

202 

13 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

202 

13 

199. 

Stimulate  subordinates  toward  superior 

performance  and  creativity 

200 

16 

113. 

Identify  needs  of  clientele 

198 

17 

237. 

Attend  professional  meetings  and/or  conferences 

194 

18 

86. 

Give  over-all  supervision  to  the  maintenance 

of  holdings 

192 

19 

8. 

Am  responsible  for  the  over-all  acquisiiions 

program 

190 

2C 

194. 

Make  decisions  based  on  consultation  with 

subordinates 

189 

21 

201. 

Identify  and  develop  potential  .In  subordinates 

188 

22 

114. 

Make  tentative  selection  of  materlali  from 

reviews,  catalogs,  lists 

183 

23 

195. 

Give  orders  to  initiate,  modify,  or  stop  activities 

182 

24 

63. 

Instruct  users  in  reference  methods  and  in 

information  sources 

178 

25 

Mean 

83.50* 

Standard  Deviation 

66. 88 

r 
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Job 

ttem  Job  Item 

Number 

Weighed 

Importance 

Score 

Rank 

GS  12 

- 14  (N=110) 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 

323 

1 

206. 

Give  prom^rt  and  full  attention  to  all  communi- 
cations received 

244 

2 

199. 

Stimulate  subordinates  toward  superior  per- 
formance and  creativity 

241 

3 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

238 

4 

228. 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials, 
users,  special  groups 

230 

5 

197. 

Give  subordinates  authority  to  command  or  to 
act  in  certain  areas 

228 

6 

198. 

Review  decisions  and/or  proposals  that  are 
made  by  subordinates 

222 

7 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

220 

8 

201. 

Identify  and  develop  potential  in  subordinates 

220 

8 

237. 

Attend  professional  meetings  and/or  conferences 

219 

10 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 

218 

11 

194. 

Make  decisions  based  on  consultation  with 
subordinates 

211 

12 

195. 

Give  orders  to  initiate,  modify,  or  stop  activities 

210 

13 

216. 

Schedule  activities  to  insure  that  deadlines  are 
met 

207 

14 

138. 

Negotiate  with  hi^er  management  about  alloca- 
tion  of  funds 

206 

15 

213. 

Anticipate  problems  and  prevent  their  occurence 
through  continuous  interchange  of  information  and 
early  and  direct  contact  of  all  involved 

206 

15 

129. 

Establish  goals  and  objectives  for  the  library 

205 

17 

142. 

Help  develc^  new  programs  and/or  activities 

202 

18 

166. 

Select  personnel 

202 

18 

128. 

Integrate  library  programs  with  missions  of 
parent  organization 

200 

20 

192. 

Brief  subordinates  on  immediate  and  continuing 
library  programs 

197 

21 

207. 

Frame  and  transmit  communications  to  support 
organizational  objectives 

195 

22 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 
their  work 

188 

23 

177. 

Make  and/or  approve  recommendations  for 
promotion 

187 

24 

131. 

Determine  needed  programs  for  the  library 

183 

25  1 

Mean 

70.64*  1 

Standard  Deviation 

69.33  1 

♦These  statistics  were  calculated  for  all  the  223  job  items. 
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JOB  ACTIVITY  ITEMS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  JOINT  TIME/ 
IMPORTANCE  WEIGHTED  SCORE  BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION:  1968 


Job 

ftem 

Number 

Job  Item 

Joint  Time/ 
Importance 
Weighted 
Score 

Rank 

ADMNISTRATIVE  (N=230) 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 

3190 

1 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

2617 

2 

216. 

Schedule  activities  to  insure  that  deadlines 

are  met 

2380 

3 

228. 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials. 

users,  special  groups 

2285 

4 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 

2247 

5 

199. 

Stimulate  subordinates  toward  superior  per- 

formance  and  creativity 

2186 

6 

197. 

Give  subordinates  authority  to  command  or  to 

act  in  certain  areas 

2170 

7 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 

their  work 

2129 

8 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

2119 

9 

237. 

Attend  professional  meetings  and/or  conferences 

2118 

10 

206, 

Give  prompt  and  full  attention  to  ali  communi- 

cations received 

2109 

11 

96. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  reference 

services  provided 

2072 

12 

60. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  clientele 

services 

2069 

13 

201. 

Identify  and  develop  potential  in  subordinates 

2003 

14 

129. 

Establish  goals  and  objectives  for  the  library 

1998 

15 

195. 

Give  orders  to  initiate,  modify  or  stop  activities 

1976 

16 

128. 

Integrate  library  programs  with  missions  of 

parent  organization 

1973 

17 

166. 

Select  personnel 

1955 

18 

198. 

Review  decisions  and/or  proposals  that  are 

made  by  subordinates 

1950 

19 

194. 

Make  decisions  based  on  consuitation  with 

subordinates 

1941 

20 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  coasuliing  others 

1922 

21 

192. 

Brief  subordinates  on  immediate  and  continuing 

library  programs 

1902 

22 

177. 

Make  and/or  approve  recommendations  for 

promotion 

1862 

23 

98. 

Actively  answer  reference  questions 

1812 

24 

8. 

Am  responsible  for  the  over-all  acquisitions 

program 

1780 

25 

Mean 

813.31* 

{Standard  Deviation 

658.99 
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Job 

ftem 

Number 

Job  Item 

pis 

Ijl 

Rank 

NON-ADMINISTRATIVE  (N=135) 

98. 

Actively  answer  reference  questions 

1097 

1 

62. 

Refer  clients  to  sources  of  information 

719 

2 

64. 

Provide  research  assistance 

708 

3 

63. 

Instruct  users  in  reference  methods  and 

information  sources 

600 

4 

38. 

Do  descriptive  cataloging  of  books 

586 

5 

35. 

Classify  and/or  reclassify  books 

575 

6 

40. 

Do  subject  cataloging  of  books 

534 

7 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

493 

8 

120. 

Make  recommendations  on  selection  of  materials 

463 

9 

25. 

Compile  bibliographies  in  specialized  subject 

areas 

447 

10 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 

445 

11 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 

their  work 

441 

12 

26. 

Produce  demand  bibliograi^ies  upon  request 

405 

13 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

389 

14 

37. 

Expand,  develop,  and  improve  lists  of  subject 

headings 

385 

15 

46. 

Revise  cataloging  and/or  classification  done 

by  others 

379 

16 

210. 

Exchange  ideas  and  reach  understandings  throu{^ 

direct  contact  with  others  in  the  library  who  are 

not  my  subordinates 

367 

17 

82. 

Conduct  retrospective  searches 

337 

18 

48. 

Catalog  and/or  classify  public  documents  and 

technical  reports 

336 

19 

113. 

Identify  needs  of  clientele 

335 

20 

114. 

Make  tentative  selection  of  material  from 

reviews,  catalogs,  lists 

332 

21 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

320 

22 

237. 

Attend  professional  meetings  and/or  conferences 

313 

23 

81. 

Notify  users  of  materials  that  match  their 

profiles 

300 

24 

228. 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials. 

users,  special  groups 

299 

25 

Mean 

113. 41* 

Standard  Deviation 

148.92 

♦^ese"st3is5cTwer^Scuiated  for"airme22^3ntems? 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  XIV 

JOB  ACTIVITY  ITEMS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  eJQINT  TIME/ 
IML^ORTANCE  SCORE  BY  GRADE  LEVEL:1968 


Job 

Item  Job  Item 

Number 

Joint  Time/ 1 

Importance 

Score 

1 

Rank 

GS  9 

(N=115) 

98. 

Actively  answer  reference  questions 

1254 

1 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

883 

2 

187. 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 

879 

3 

64. 

Provide  research  assistance 

867 

4 

96. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  reference 

services  provided 

828 

5 

29. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  cataloging 

program 

814 

6 

62. 

Refer  clients  to  sources  of  information 

809 

7 

60. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  clientele 

services 

791 

8 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

778 

9 

63, 

Instruct  users  in  reference  methods  and 

information  sources 

734 

10 

50. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  circulation 

system 

731 

11 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 

their  work 

720 

12 

114. 

Make  tentative  selection  of  material  from 

reviews,  catalogs,  lists 

714 

13 

216. 

Schedule  activities  to  insure  that  deadlines  are 

met 

689 

14 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 

683 

15 

228. 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials, 

users,  special  groups 

682 

16 

35. 

Classify  and/or  reclassify  books 

679 

17 

40. 

Do  subject  cataloging  of  books 

650 

18 

38. 

Do  descriptive  cataloging  of  books 

647 

19 

8. 

Am  responsible  for  the  over-all  acquisitions 

program 

630 

20 

30. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  classifi- 

cation program 

625 

21 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

607 

22 

120. 

Make  recommendations  on  selection  of  materials  577 

23 

237. 

Attend  professional  meetings  and/or  conferences  573 

24 

129. 

Establish  goals  and  objectives  for  the  library 

571 

25 

Mean 

284.49 

Standard  Deviation  221.58 

GS  10,  11  (N=140) 


187.  Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates  1411  1 

98.  Actively  answer  reference  questions  1210  2 

er|c 
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Job 

ftem  Job  Item 

Number 

Joint  Time/ 

Importance 

Score 

Rank 

191. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  work  of  subordinates 

1141 

3 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 

their  work 

1099 

4 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

1076 

5 

228. 

Interpret  library  programs  to  key  officials. 

users,  special  groups 

972 

6 

216. 

Schedule  activities  to  insure  that  deadlines 

are  met 

959 

7 

237. 

Attend  professional  meetings  and/or  conferences 

908 

8 

96. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  the  reference 

services  provided 

900 

9 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 

883 

10 

60. 

Have  over-all  responsibility  for  clientele 

services 

876 

11 

64. 

Provide  research  assistance 

873 

12 

62. 

Refer  clients  to  sources  of  information 

858 

13 

206. 

Give  prompt  and  full  attention  to  all  communi- 

cations received 

835 

14 

199. 

Stimulate  subordinates  toward  superior 

performance  and  creativity 

832 

15 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

832 

15 

128. 

Integrate  library  programs  with  missions  of 

parent  organization 

806 

17 

201. 

Identify  and  develop  potential  in  subordinates 

788 

18 

113. 

Identify  needs  of  clientele 

774 

19 

195. 

Give  orders  to  initiate,  modify,  or  stop 

activities 

774 

19 

S3. 

Instruct  users  in  reference  methods  and 

information  sources 

761 

21 

194. 

Make  decisions  based  on  consultation  with 

subordinates 

751 

22 

197. 

Give  subordinates  authority  to  command  or  to 

act  in  certain  areas 

748 

23 

86. 

Give  over-all  supervision  to  the  maintenance 

of  holdings 

745 

24 

166. 

Select  personnel 

737 

25 

Mean 

345.34 

Standard  Deviation 

275.08 

GS  12  - 14  (N=110) 

Directly  supervise  and  guide  subordinates 
Stimulate  subordinates  toward  superior 
performance  and  creativity 


187. 

199. 


1345 

1011 


1 

2 
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Job 

Sem  Job  Item 

Number 

Joint  Time/ 

Importance 

Score 

Rank 

197. 

Give  subordinates  authority  to  command  or  to 
act  in  certain  areas 

978 

3 

188. 

Assign  jobs  to  subordinates 

978 

3 

237. 

Attend  professional  meetings  and/or  conferences 

950 

5 

201. 

Identify  and  develop  potential  in  subordinates 

948 

6 

206. 

Give  prompt  and  full  attention  to  all  communi- 
cations received 

940 

7 

228. 

Inten>ret  library  programs  to  key  officials, 
users,  special  groups 

930 

8 

140. 

Recommend  policy  changes 

927 

9 

198. 

Stu(fy  and  implement  the  Civil  Service  Classi- 
fication Standards 

920 

10 

166. 

Select  personnel 

910 

11 

195. 

Give  orders  to  initiate,  modify,  or  stop  activites 

909 

12 

194. 

Make  decisions  based  on  consultation  with 
subordinates 

884 

13 

216. 

Schedule  activities  to  Insure  that  dftaHHnf>a 
are  met 

880 

14 

193. 

Make  decisions  without  consulting  others 

872 

15 

192. 

Brief  subordinates  on  immediate  and  continuii^ 
library  programs 

870 

16 

217. 

Assign  priorities  for  the  completion  of  work 

848 

17 

177. 

Bfiake  and/or  approve  recommendations  for 
promotion 

842 

18 

128. 

Integrate  library  programs  with  missions  of 
parent  organizations 

832 

19 

213. 

Anticipate  problems  and  prevent  their  occurrence 
throu^  continuous  interchange  of  information 
and  early  and  direct  contact  of  all  involved 

823 

20 

142. 

Help  devel<9  new  programs  and/or  activities 

810 

21 

129. 

Establish  goals  and  objectives  for  the  library 

807 

22 

207. 

Frame  and  transmit  communications  to  support 
organizational  objectives 

763 

23 

196. 

Install  operating  procedures  for  new  activities 
and/or  programs 

756 

24 

190. 

Train  new  employees  in  the  performance  of 
their  work 

751 

25 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

■■■■■  — — — * * ■*  M w_  _ ' % 

296.89 

288.59 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  XV 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NUMBER  OF  WORKSHOPS  CHECKED 
BY  THE  RESPONDENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION  AND  GRADE  LEVEL:  1968 


Number 

of 

Work- 

sh(^s 

Checked 

Workshop: 

Frequency  by  Respondent 

Type  of  Position 

Grade  Level 

Total 

Adminis- 

trative 

Non- 

Adminis- 

trative 

9 

10,11 

12-14 

0 

59 

50 

41 

36 

32 

109 

1 

11 

9 

5 

5 

10 

20 

2 

12 

13 

8 

8 

9 

25 

3 

9 

11 

8 

6 

6 

20 

4 

14 

10 

5 

10 

9 

24 

5 

5 

3 

3 

4 

1 

8 

6 

10 

4 

5 

3 

6 

14 

7 

15 

3 

6 

11 

1 

18 

8 

14 

2 

5 

8 

3 

16 

9 

7 

3 

0 

7 

3 

10 

10 

11 

1 

1 

8 

3 

12 

11 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

8 

12 

5 

2 

1 

2 

4 

7 

13 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

5 

14 

7 

3 

3 

4 

3 

10 

15 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

16 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

17 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

18 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

19 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

20 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

21 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

24 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

25 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

26 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

29 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

30 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

31  orabove 

15 

3 

6 

7 

5 

18 

Total 

230 

135 

115 

140 

110 

365 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  XVI 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTTOr^  OF  NUMBER  OF  COURSES  CHECKED  IN 
CATEGORY  "COURSE  NOW"  BY  THE  RESPC9IDENTS  BY  TYPE  OF 
POSITION  AND  GRADE  LEVEL:  1968 


Number 

of 

Courses 

Checked 


Type  of  Position 


Course  Now: 
Frequency  by  Respondent 


Adminis- 

trative 


Non- 

Adminis- 

trative 


Grade  Level 


10,11 


Total 


12-14 


0 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

{1  or  above 
Total 


130 

11 

13 

10 

6 

6 

8 

6 

4 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

3 
1 

4 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

£_ 

230 


72 

7 

8 
14 

4 
1 
2 
1 

5 
5 
2 
0 
0 

3 
1 
2 

4 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0_ 

135 


68 
4 
8 
8 
1 
3 

3 
1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 

1_ 

115 


71 

10 

4 

10 

6 

0 

4 
2 

5 
5 
2 
1 
1 
3 
0 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
i 
0 
1 
0 

2_ 

140 


63 

4 

9 

6 

3 

4 

3 

4 
0 
6 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1_ 

no 


202 

18 

21 

24 

10 

7 

10 

7 

9 

12 

4 

2 

2 

4 
1 

5 
5 
5 
1 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 

365 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  XVII 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NUMBER  OF  COURSES  CHECKED  IN 
CATEGORY  ’’COURSE  LATER”  BY  THE  RESPONDENTS  BY  TYPE  OF 

POSITION  AND  GRADE  LEVEL:  1968 


Number 

of 

Courses 

Checked 

Course  Later: 
Frequency  by  Respondent 

Type  of 

Position 

Grade  Level 

Adminis- 

trative 

Non- 
Ad  minis - 
trative 

9 

10,11 

12-14 

Total 

0 

116 

64 

47 

72 

61 

180 

1 

12 

8 

4 

9 

7 

20 

2 

17 

1 

10 

4 

9 

4 

17 

3 

11 

5 

3 

8 

5 

16 

4 

-f  * 

▲'X 

10 

9 

7 

8 

24 

5 

10 

4 

3 

4 

7 

14 

6 

8 

4 

6 

3 

3 

12 

7 

5 

5 

3 

4 

3 

10 

8 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

6 

9 

5 

4 

7 

2 

0 

9 

10 

3 

2 

3 

0 

2 

5 

11 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

7 

12 

2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

5 

13 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

15 

5 

2 

6 

0 

1 

7 

16 

5 

0 

2 

1 

2 

5 

17 

3 

1 

2 

2 

0 

4 

18 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

19 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

20 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

21 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

22 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

23 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

24 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

25 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

26 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

31  or  above 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Total 

230  135 

115 

140 

110 

365 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  XVm 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTIC»^  OF  NUMBER  OF  COURSES  CHECKED  IN 
CATEGORIES  "COURSE  NOW"  OR  "COURSE  LATER"  BY  THE 
RESPONDENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION  AND  GRADE  LEVEL:  1968 


Number 

"Course  Now"  or  "Course  Later": 
Frequency  by  Respondent 

of 

Type  of  Position 

Grade  Level 

Total 

Courses 

Checked 

Adminis- 

trative 

Non- 

Adminis- 

trative 

9 

10,11 

12-14 

0 

91 

44 

34 

56 

45 

135 

1 

10 

8 

3 

10 

5 

18 

2 

8 

9 

4 

5 

8 

17 

3 

9 

6 

6 

6 

3 

15 

4 

12 

11 

8 

7 

8 

23 

5 

9 

3 

3 

3 

6 

12 

6 

10 

6 

7 

5 

4 

16 

7 

11 

6 

3 

8 

6 

17 

8 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

8 

9 

7 

4 

5 

4 

2 

11 

10 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

6 

11 

5 

4 

2 

3 

4 

9 

12 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

13 

5 

3 

5 

1 

2 

8 

14 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

15 

5 

2 

2 

2 

3 

7 

16 

4 

1 

3 

1 

M. 

1 

5 

17 

7 

2 

3 

2 

4 

9 

18 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

6 

19 

3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

4 

20 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

21 

4 

1 

3 

2 

0 

5 

22 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

23 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

24 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

25 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

4 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

28 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

29 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

30 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

31  or  abov( 

6 

2 

4 

3 

1 

8 

Total 

230 

135 

115 

140 

110 

365 

499 


APPENDIX  TABLE  XER 

COURSES  SHOWING  HIGHEST  RESPONSE  RANKINGS  INDICATING 
INTEREST  IN  ’'WORKSHOP”  BY  TYPE  OF  P0SITI0N:1968 


[Workshop 

Number  Title  of  Workshop 

Number  | 
Checking  I 
Workshop! 

Rank 

[administrative  (N=2301 

3. 

Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and  Selection 

of  Non-Book  Materials 

65 

1 

1. 

Building  and  Evaluating  Library  Collections 

64 

2 

26. 

Automation  of  Library  Processes 

57 

3 

66. 

Resources  and  Services  of  the  Federal  Library 

Complex 

55 

4 

40. 

Circulation  Systems 

50 

5 

5. 

Administration  Policies  and  Practices 

46 

6 

8. 

General  Management 

46 

6 

9. 

Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 

46 

6 

15. 

Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

46 

6 

19. 

Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library 

46 

6 

1 59. 

Current  Issues  in  Librarianship  and  Infornation 

Science 

43 

11 

64. 

Library  Networks 

43 

11 

72. 

Non-Conventional  Library  Reference  Tools 

43 

11 

2. 

Centralized  Processing 

41 

14 

12. 

Personnel  Administration  in  Libraries 

41 

14 

43. 

Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

41 

14 

46. 

Equipment  Evaluation,  Selection,  and 

Procurement 

40 

17 

71. 

Development  and  ]\fointenance  of  a Reference 

Referral  Center 

39 

18 

13. 

Personnel  Problems  under  the  Impact  of 

Technological  Change:  Library  Applications 

38 

19 

33. 

Cataloging  and  Classification  of  Non-Book 

Materials 

38 

19 

57. 

The  Scope  of  Inforuiation  Science 

38 

19 

6. 

Communication  Theory  and  Processes 

37 

22 

41. 

Reprography 

36 

23 

48. 

Planning  and  Justifying  Library  Quarters 

36 

23 

34. 

NON-AI 

Centralized  Cataloging  at  the  National  Level 
)MTNTSTRATTVF 

35 

25 

26, 

28. 

66. 


Automation  of  Library  Processes 
Information  Retrieval  Systems 
Resources  and  Services  of  the  Federal  Library 
Complex 


26 

25 

22 


1 

2 
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1 — 

Workshop 

I Number  Title  of  Workshop 

Number 

Checking 

Workshop 

Rank 

72. 

Non-Conventional  Library  Reference  Tools 

22 

3 

36. 

New  Advances  in  Classification  Schemes  and 

Cataloging  Systems 

18 

5 

43. 

Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

18 

5 

44. 

Literature  Searching 

18 

5 

74. 

Search  Logic  and  Tactics 

18 

5 

1. 

Building  and  Evaluating  Library  Collections 

16 

9 

9. 

Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 

16 

9 

27. 

Information  Processing  on  Computers 

16 

9 

34. 

Centralized  Cataloging  at  the  National  Level 

16 

9 

59. 

Current  Issues  in  Librarianship  and  Information 

Science 

16 

9 

37. 

Recataloging  and  Reclassification 

14 

14 

69. 

Publishing  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  Book  and 

Non-Book  Materials 

14 

14 

8. 

General  Management 

13 

16 

13. 

Personnel  Problems  Under  the  Impact  of 

Technological  Change:  Library  Applications 

13 

16 

19. 

Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library 

13 

16 

40. 

Circulation  System 

13 

16 

57. 

The  Scope  of  Information  Science 

13 

16 

6. 

Communication  Theory  anH  Processes 

12 

21 

7. 

Design  of  Library  Organizations 

12 

21 

71. 

Development  and  Maintenance  of  a Reference 

Referral  Center 

12 

21 

87. 

Scientific  and  Technical  Literature  and  Research 

12 

21 

3. 

Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and  Selection  of 

Non-Book  Materials 

11 

25 

12. 

Personnel  Administration  in  Libraries 

11 

25 

52. 

Theories  of  Indexing  and  Information  Retrieval 

11 

25 

73. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Reference 

Systems 

11 

25 

1 89. 

Technical  Report  Literature 

11 

25 

1 90. 

U.  S.  Public  Documents 

11 

25 
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COURSES  SHOWING  HIGHEST  RESPONSE  RANKINGS  INDICATING 
INTEREST  IN  "WORKSHOP”  BY  GRADE  LEVEL:  1968 


Workshop 

Number 


Title  of  Workshop 


GS  9 (N=115) 

1.  Building  and  Evaluating  Library  Collections 

3.  Current  Practices  in  Acquisitions  and  Selection 
of  Non-Book  Materials 

72.  Non-Conventional  Library  Reference  Tools 

40.  Circulation  Systems 

2.  Centralized  Processing 

6.  Communication  Theory  and  Processes 

66.  Resources  and  Services  of  the  Federal  Library 
Complex 

8.  General  Management 

9.  Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 
46.  Equipment  Evaluation,  Selection  and 

Procurement 

41.  Reprography 

43.  Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 
74.  Search  Logic  and  Tactics 

5.  Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

12.  Personnel  Administration  in  Libraries 

14.  Policy  Formation  and  Decision-Making  in 
Library  Organizations 
28.  Information  Retrieval  Systems 
37.  Recataloging  and  Reclassification:  Problems 
and  Procedures 

71.  Development  and  Maintenance  of  a Reference 
Referral  Center 

19.  Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library 

33.  Cataloging  and  Classification  of  Non-Book 
Materials 

36.  New  Advances  in  Classification  Schemes  and 
Cataloging  Systems:  A Survey 
59.  Current  Issues  in  Librarianship  and  Information 
Science 

64.  Library  Networks 

7.  Design  of  Library  Organizations 

11.  Management  of  Records  Systems  in  the  Library 

12.  Personnel  Administration  in  Libraries 
26.  Automation  of  Library  Processes 

34.  Centralized  Cataloging  at  the  National  Level 

44.  Literature  Searching 


29  1 

24  2 

23  3 

23  3 

22  5 

20  6 

20  6 

19  8 

19  8 

19  8 

18  11 

18  11 

18  11 

17  14 

17  14 

17  14 

17  14 

17  14 

17  14 

16  20 

16  20 

16  20 

16  20 

16  20 

15  25 

15  25 

15  25 

15  25 

15  25 

15  25 
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Workshop 

Number 


Title  of  Workshop 


69.  Publishing  in  the  Twentieth  Century 


3. 


GS  10.  11  (N=140) 

Automation  of  Library  Processes 

Besources  and  Services  of  the  Federal  l ibrary 
Complex 

Current  Practices  in  AcQuisition  and  Selection 
of  Non-Book  Materials 
Non-Conventional  Library  Reference  Tools 
Building  and  Evaluating  Library  Collections 
Information  Retrieval  Systems 
General  Management 
Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

Current  Issues  in  Librarianship  and  Information 
Science 

Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 
New  Advances  in  Classification  Schemes  and 
Cataloging  Systems:  A Survey 
Literature  Searching 

Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library 
Information  Processing  on  Computers 
Circulation  Systems 

Planning  and  Justif3dng  Library  Quarters 
Scientific  and  Technical  Literature  and  Research 
Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 
Centralized  Cataloging  at  the  National  Level 
Equipment  Evaluation,  Selection,  and 
Procurement 

The  Sc(^  of  Information  Science 
Development  and  Maintenance  of  a Reference 
Referral  Center 
Search  Logic  and  Tactics 
Personnel  Problems  under  the  Impact  of 
Technological  Change:  Library  Applications 
Cataloging  and  Classification  of  Non-Book 
Materials 
Library  Networks 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Reference 
Systems 


9. 

36. 

44. 

19. 

27. 

40. 

48. 

87. 

15. 

34. 

46. 

57. 

71. 

74. 

13. 

33. 

64. 

73. 


Fs 


15  25 


37 

1 

36 

2 

35 

3 

33 

4 

32 

5 

31 

6 

28 

7 

28 

7 

26 

9 

26 

9 

23 

11 

23 

11 

22 

13 

22 

13 

22 

13 

22 

13 

21 

17 

20 

18 

20 

18 

20 

18 

20 

18 

20 

18 

20 

18 

18 

24 

18 

24 

18 

24 

18 

24 

GS  12  - 14  (N=110) 


26.  Automation  of  Libraiy  Processes 


31 
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Workshop 

Number 


Title  of  Workshop 


5.  Administration  Policies  and  Practicer 

19.  Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library 
66.  Resources  and  Services  of  the  Federal  Library 
Complex 

12.  Personnel  Administration  in  Libraries 
15.  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

1.  Building  and  Evaluating  Library  Collections 
9.  Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 

40.  Circulation  Systems 

13.  Personnel  Problems  under  the  Impact  of 
Technological  Change:  Library  Applications 

57.  The  Scope  of  Information  Science 
3.  Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and  Selection 
of  Non-Book  Materials 

59.  Current  Issues  in  Librarianship  and  Information 
Science 

64.  Library  Networks 

7.  Design  of  Library  Organizations 

14.  Policy  Formation  and  Decision-Making  in  Library 
Organizations 

34.  Centralized  Cataloging  at  the  National  Level 
92.  Library  Management  Information  Systems 

2.  Centralized  Processing 

71.  Development  and  Maintenance  of  a Reference 
Referral  Center 

6.  Communication  Theory  and  Processes 
43.  Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

8.  General  Management 

27.  Information  Processing  on  Computers 
63.  The  Library  Administrator  and  Government 
Policy,  Organization  and  Operation 
76.  Operations  Research  in  Library  Management 


22  2 

21  3 

21  3 

20  5 

20  5 

19  7 

19  7 

19  7 

18  10 

18  10 

17  12 

17  12 

17  12 

16  15 

16  15 

16  15 

16  15 

14  19 

14  19 

13  21 

13  21 

12  23 

12  23 

12  23 

12  23 
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COURSES  SHOWING  HIGHEST  RESPONSE  RANKINGS  INDICATING 
INTEREST  IN  EITHER  "COURSE  NOW"  OR  "COURSE  LATER" 

BY  GRADE  LEVEL:1968 


' U)  u 
2 © 

Course 

Course  Title 

mO  ^ 
(4  0tj 

Number 

'il&l 

a 

Pi 

GS  9 (N=115) 

26. 

Automation  of  Library  Processes 

41 

1 

28. 

Information  Retrieval  Systems 

41 

1 

27. 

Information  Processing  on  Computers 

34 

3 

43. 

Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

26 

4 

15. 

Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

23 

5 

19. 

Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library 

23 

5 

73. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Reference 
Systems 

22 

7 

72. 

Non-Conventional  Library  Reference  Tools 

19 

8 

5. 

Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

18 

9 

12. 

Personnel  Administration  in  Libraries 

18 

9 

36. 

New  Advances  in  Classification  Schemes  and 
Cataloging  Systems:  A Survey 

18 

9 

57. 

The  Scope  of  Information  Science 

18 

9 

74. 

Search  Logic  and  Tactics 

18 

9 

7. 

Design  of  Library  Organizations 

17 

14 

9. 

Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 

17 

14 

13. 

Personnel  Problems  Under  the  Impract  of 
Technological  Change:  Library  Applications 

17 

14 

44. 

Literature  Searching 

17 

14 

3. 

Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and  Selection 
of  Non-Book  Materials 

16 

18 

22. 

Information  Center  Administration 

16 

18 

68. 

Publication  in  the  Library  and  Information 
Science  Fields 

16 

18 

71. 

Development  and  Maintenance  of  a Reference 
Referral  Center 

16 

18 

90. 

U.S.  Public  Documents 

16 

18 

GS  10. 11  (N=140) 

26. 

Automation  of  Library  Processes 

43 

1 

28. 

Information  Retrieval  Systems 

40 

2 

27. 

Information  Processing  on  Computers 

34 

3 

8. 

General  Management 

29 

4 

9. 

Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 

29 

4 

5. 

Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

27 

6 
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-9- 

U 

o 

Course 

Number 

Course  Title 

e»ri 

3Sf4O0Q 

t 

X 

19. 

Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  library 

27 

6 

90. 

U.S.  Public  Documents 

24 

8 

12. 

Personnel  Administration  in  Libraries 

22 

9 

73. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Reference 
Systems 

22 

9 

93. 

Systems  Analysis  and  Desigpi  for  Library  and 
Information  Center  Operations 

22 

9 

7. 

Design  of  Library  Organizations 

21 

12 

13. 

Personnel  Problems  under  the  Impact  of 
Technological  Change:  Library  Applications 

21 

12 

43. 

Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

21 

12 

50. 

Abstracting  and  Indexing  Services 

21 

12 

15. 

Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

20 

16 

94. 

Systems  Analysis  in  Information  Science 

20 

16 

3. 

Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and  Selection 
of  Non-Book  Materials 

19 

18 

30. 

Analytical  Bibliography 

19 

18 

57. 

The  Scope  of  Information  Science 

19 

18 

68. 

Publication  in  the  Library  and  Information 
Science  Fields 

19 

18 

GS  12-14  (N=110) 

26. 

Automation  of  Library  Processes 

35 

1 

28. 

Information  Retrieval  Systems 

35 

1 

27. 

Information  Processing  on  Computers 

33 

3 

5. 

Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

17 

4 

93. 

Systems  Analysis  and  Design  for  Library  sad 
Information  Center  Operations 

15 

5 

19. 

Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library 

14 

6 

38. 

Subject  Representation 

13 

7 

6. 

Communication  Theory  and  Processes 

12 

8 

7. 

Design  of  Library  Organizations 

12 

8 

9. 

Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 

12 

8 

94. 

Systems  Analysis  in  Information  Science 

11 

11 

74. 

Seaicb  Logic  and  Tactics 

10 

12 

15. 

Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

9 

13 

36. 

New  Advances  in  Classification  Schemes  and 
Cataloging  ^sterns:  A Survey 

9 

13 

56. 

Mathematical  Techniques  for  Information  Science 

9 

13 

78. 

Statistical  Theory  and  the  Interpretation  of 

Statistical  Data  for  Researching  in  Libraries  and 
Information  Center^ 

9 

13 
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Coarse 
I Number 


er|c 


Course  Title 


l&l 


Current  Practices  In  Acquisition  and  Selection 
of  Non-Book  Materials 
General  Mmiagement 

Innovation  and  Planned  Change  in  library 
Organizations 

Personnel  AdmlMstratton  in  libraries 

Policy  Formation  and  Decision-Making  to  library 

Organizations 

Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 
Abstracting  and  Indexing  Services 
library  Networks 

PubUcation  in  the  library  and  Information 

Science  Fields 

Technical  Report  literature 

library  Management  Information  Systems 
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APPENDIX  TABLE.  XXU 

COURSES  SHOWING  HIGHEST  RESPONSE  RANKINGS  INDICATING 
INTEREST  IN  EITHER  "COURSE  NOW”  OR  "COURSE  LATER" 

BY  AGE  GROUP:1968 


Course 

Number 

Course  Title 

Number 
Checking 
either  Course 
Now  or  , . 
Course  Later 

A 

K I 

35  OR  UNDER  AGE  GROUP 

1 

28. 

Information  Retrieval  Systems 

31 

1 

26. 

Automation  of  Library  Processes 

30 

2 1 

27. 

Information  Processing  of  Computers 

27 

3 

5. 

Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

22 

4 

43. 

Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

22 

4 

9. 

Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 

19 

6 

72. 

Non-Conventional  Library  Reference  Tools 

16 

7 

13. 

Personnel  Problems  under  the  Impact  of 
Technological  Change:  Library  Applications 

15 

8 1 

68. 

Pidt>ttcation  in  the  library  and  Information 
Science  Fields 

15 

8 1 

8. 

General  Management 

14 

10 

44. 

literature  Searching 

14 

10  1 

57. 

The  Scope  of  Information  Science 

14 

10 

6. 

Communication  Theory  and  Processes 

13 

13 

12. 

Perse  Jinel  Administration  in  Libraries 

13 

13  1 

73. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Reference 
Systems 

13 

13 

74. 

Search  Logic  and  Tactics 

13 

13  1 

2. 

Centralized  Processing 

12 

17  1 

7. 

Design  of  Library  Organizations 

12 

17  1 

15. 

Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

12 

17  1 

22. 

Information  Center  Administratiem 

12 

17  1 

69. 

Publishing  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  Book 
and  Non-Book  Materials 

12 

17 

90. 

U.S.  Public  Documents 

12 

17 

36-45  AGE  GROUP 

26. 

Automation  of  Library  Processes 

50 

1 

28. 

Information  Retrieval  ^sterns 

44 

2 

27. 

Information  Processing  on  Computers 

42 

3 

19. 

Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library 

33 

4 

9. 

Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 

24 

5 

7. 

Design  of  Library  Organizations 

23 

6 

8. 

/administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

22 

7 
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Course 

Number 

Course  Title 

o u 
U s 

Rank 

12. 

PerscMuiel  Administration  in  Libraries 

21 

8 

93. 

Systems  Analysis  and  Design  for  Library  and 

Information  Center  Operations 

21 

8 

15. 

Program  Planning  and  Budgeting:  Library 

Applications 

20 

10 

6. 

Communication  Theory  and  Processes 

19 

11 

13. 

Personnel  Problems  under  the  Impact  of 

Technological  Change:  Library  Applications 

19 

11 

73. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Reference 

Systems 

19 

11 

3. 

Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and  Selection  of 

Non-Book  Materials 

18 

14 

8. 

General  Management 

18 

14 

36. 

New  Advances  in  Classification  Schemes  and 

Cataloging  Systems:  A Survey 

16 

16 

74. 

Search  Logic  and  Tactics 

16 

16 

11. 

Msmagement  of  Records  l^stems  in  the  Library 

15 

18 

43. 

Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

15 

18 

57. 

The  Scope  of  Information  Science 

15 

18 

87. 

Scientific  and  Technical  Literature  and  Research  15 

18 

46-55  AGE  GROUP 

28. 

Information  Retrieval  Systems 

33 

1 

26. 

Automation  of  Library  Processes 

30 

2 

27. 

Information  Processing  on  Computers 

28 

3 

19. 

Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  library 

17 

4 

50. 

Abstracting  and  Indexing  Services 

17 

4 

8. 

General  Management 

16 

6 

15. 

Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

16 

6 

71. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Reference 

Systems 

16 

6 

22. 

I^ormation  Center  Administration 

15 

10 

5. 

Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

14 

11 

38. 

Subject  Representation 

14 

11 

43. 

Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

14 

11 

90. 

U.S.  Public  Documents 

14 

11 

93. 

Systems  Analysis  and  Design  for  Llbrazy  and 

Information  Center  Operations 

14 

11 

94. 

Systems  Analysis  in  Information  Science 

14 

11 
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Course 

Number 

Course  Title 

IS  m 

J2 

TXJo'ZO 

Rank 

66. 

Resources  and  Services  of  the  Federal  Library 
Complex 

13 

17 

72. 

Non-Conventional  library  Reference  Tools 

13 

17 

9. 

Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 

12 

19 

57. 

The  Scope  of  Information  Science 

12 

19 

74. 

Search  Logic  and  Tactics 

12 

19 

92. 

Library  Management  Information  Systems 

12 

19 

56  OR  OVER  AGE  GROUP 

26.  Automation  of  Library  Processes 

9 

1 

28. 

Information  Retrieval  l^stems 

8 

2 

36. 

New  Advances  in  Classification  Schemes  and 
Cataloging  Systems;  A Survey 

8 

2 

68. 

Publication  in  the  Library  and  Information  Science 

Fields 

6 

4 

1. 

Building  and  Evaluating  Library  Collections 

5 

5 

3. 

Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and  Selection  of 
Non~Bo<d(  MMerials 

5 

5 

33. 

Cataloging  and  Classification  of  Non-Book 
Materials 

5 

5 

59. 

Current  Issues  in  Librarianship  and  Information 
Science 

5 

5 

64. 

Library  Networks 

5 

5 

66. 

Resources  and  Services  of  the  Federal  Library 
Complex 

5 

5 

89. 

Technical  Report  literature 

5 

5 

90. 

U.S.  Public  Documents 

5 

5 

5. 

Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

4 

13 

7. 

Design  of  Library  Organizatioiis 

4 

13 

8. 

General  Management 

4 

13 

15. 

Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

4 

13 

19. 

Administration  of  the  £^pecial  Federal  Library 

4 

13 

27. 

Information  Processing  on  Computers 

4 

13 

34. 

Centralized  Cataloging  at  the  National  Level 

4 

13 

37. 

Recataloging  and  Reclassification:  Problems  and 
Procedures 

4 

13 

38. 

Subject  Representation 

4 

13 

43. 

Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

4 

13 

44. 

Literature  Searching 

4 

13 
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Course 

Number 

Course  Title 

either  Course 
NOW  or 

Course  Later 

Rank 

46. 

Equipment  Evaluation,  Selection,  and 

Procurement 

4 

13 

74. 

Search  Logic  and  Tactics 

4 

13 

76. 

Operations  Research  in  Library  Management 

4 

13 

93. 

Systems  Analysis  and  Design  for  Library  and 

Information  Center  Operations 

4 

13 

94. 

Systems  Analysis  in  Information  Science 

4 

13 

ALL  TOGETHER 

26. 

Automation  of  Library  Processes 

119 

1 

28. 

Information  Retrieval  Systems 

116 

2 

27. 

Information  Processing  on  Computers 

101 

3 

19. 

Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library 

65 

4 

5. 

Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

62 

5 

9. 

Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 

58 

6 

43. 

Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

55 

7 

8. 

General  Management 

52 

8 

15. 

Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

52 

8 

73. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Reference 

Systems 

51 

10 

7. 

Design  of  Library  Organizations 

50 

11 

93. 

Systems  Analysis  and  Design  for  Library  and 

Information  Center  Operations 

49 

12 

12. 

Personnel  Administration  in  libraiHes 

48 

13 

13. 

Personnel  Problems  under  the  Impact  of 

Technological  Change:  Library  Applications 

45 

14 

74. 

Search  Logic  and  Tactics 

45 

14 

90. 

U.S.  Public  Documents 

44 

16 

3. 

Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and  Selection 

of  Non-Book  Materials 

43 

17 

6. 

Communication  Theory  and  Processes 

43 

17  = 

57. 

The  Scope  of  Information  Science 

43 

17 

68. 

Publication  in  the  library  and  Information 

Science  Fields 

43 

17 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  XXIII  ^ 

TYPES  OF  CONDITIONS  LISTED  BY  RESPONDENTS  AS  NECESSARY  FOR  THEM  TO  ENROLL 
IN  ONE-YEAR  POST-MLS  OR  DOCTORAL  PROGRAM  IN  UBRARY  SCIENCE:1968 


Conditions  Necessary 

Those  Interested  in 

Those  Interested  in 

for  Participating  in  Post-MLB 

Post- 

•MLS  Program 

Doctoral  Program 

or  Doctoral  Program 

Grade  Level 

Total 

Grade  Level 

Total 

in  Library  Science 

9 

10,11 

12-14 

9 

10,11 

12-14 

No. 

No. 

No.. 

No. 

No.. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

. 

No  Conditions  Listed 

5 

3 

s 

11 

9.01 

0 

2 

1 

3 

5.08 

Partial  Financial  Support 

"Financial  Assistance"  (adequate) 

11 

9 

5 

25 

5 

9 

3 

20 

All  tuition  and  fees 

2 

1 

3 

6 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Would  need  scholarship  or  fellowship 

4 

2 

3 

9 

3 

2 

2 

7 

"Gcvcinment  financing" 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Money  to  support  family 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sub-Group  Total* 

18 

13 

14 

45 

36.89 

8 

12 

10 

30 

50.85 

Curriculum  Content 

Courses  relevant  to  present  position 

2 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Quality  program 

1 

6 

0 

7 

1 

5 

0 

6 

New  content,  not  repeat  of  what  have  had  before 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Free  hand  in  selection  from  wide  variety  of  courses 
Balance  between  library  science  and  subject 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

5 

0 

5 

specialization 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Only  if  curriculum  has  speciRc  areas  of  specialization 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Program  lead  to  better  job 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

If  credits  will  apply  to  Ph.  D. 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No  comps  or  thesis 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eligibility  for  admission 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Sub-Group  Total* 

6 

13 

2 

21 

17.21 

2 

11 

1 

14 

23.73 

Leave:  (Assurance  of  having  job  on  return) 
"Leave  of  absence" 

5 

9 

5 

19 

1 

2 

3 

6 

"Leave  without  pay" 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

"Administrative  leave" 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"Leave  for  a year  to  participate  in  full-time  course" 
"Sufflcient  freedom  from  job  to  do  first  rate  work 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

on  Ph.  D.  program" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Sub-Group  Total* 

10 

9 

6 

25 

20.57 

2 

3 

4 

9 

15.25 

Flexible  Scheduling  of  Program 

Daring  working  hours 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Courses  must  be  at  night 

1 

4 

2 

7 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Must  be  on  part-time  basis 

2 

2 

3 

7 

0 

3 

1 

4 

Saturday  classes 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Split -time  arrangement  to  avoid  taking  year's  leave 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sub-Group  Total* 

4 

8 

7 

19 

15.57 

0 

4 

1 

5 

8.47 

Total  Financial  Support 

Leave  with  pay 

0 

3 

4 

7 

0 

2 

4 

6 

Salary  maintained  thi  ou^out  study 

1 

3 

1 

5 

0 

1 

1 

2 

"Complete  financial  aid  and  support" 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Sub-Group  Total* 

4 

6 

6 

16 

13.12 

0 

3 

5 

8 

13.56 

Location:  Close  to  Home 

2 

6 

1 

9 

7.38 

0 

1 

3 

4 

6.78 

Home  Situation  Satisfactory 

1 

2 

0 

3 

2.46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

Supporting  Staff  to  Carry  on  when  Absent  to  Study 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1.64 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3.39 

^This  table  indicates  the  conditions  listed  by  each  respondent.  The  total  number  of  conditions  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  respondents,  as  many  I'espondents  listed  two  or  more  conditions. 

^Percentages  in  this  column  were  calculated  with  a base  number  of  122  representing  the  number  of  respondents 
expressing  an  interest  in  a post-MLS  program. 

^Percentages  in  this  column  were  calculated  with  a base  number  of  59  representing  the  number  of  respondents 
expressing  an  interest  in  a doctoral  program. 

*This  row  represents  the  number  of  people  who  listed  at  least  one  condition  or  more,  and  so  does  not  always 
add  up  for  the  Sub-Group. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  XXIV 

RESPONDENTS’  EVALUATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  ABIUTIES  AND  SKILLS  MOST  IMPORTANT 
FOR  THEIR  REPLACEMENT  TO  HAVE  BY  GRADE  LEVEL:  1968 


Skills  and  Knowledge 

Response  by  Grade 

otal 

Total 

9 

10 

|11 

1 

-14 

T 

A^ 

B* 

1 A 

B 

1 ^ 

B 

A 

B 

General  Library  Skills,  Knowledge  and  Experience 

4 

3 

10 

10 

10 

6 

24 

19 

43 

Total  Respondents 

4 

3 

10 

10 

9 

6 

23 

19 

38 

Total  A + B 

7 

20 

16 

43 

43 

Total  Respondents  A + B 

7 

18 

13 

38 

38 

Most  Important  Knowledge.-  Academic  (Question  78A  only) 

Unspecified  Subject  Field 

13 

30 

16 

59 

59 

Specified  Subject  Field 

Education 

2 

0 

2 

4 

4 

Humanities 

40 

36 

38 

114 

114 

Library  Science 

15 

16 

16 

47 

47 

Military 

1 

2 

4 

7 

7 

Sciences 

32 

48 

17 

97 

97 

Social  Sciences 

3 

23 

10 

36 

36 

All  other  Specified  Subject  Field  Responses 

5 

3 

0 

8 

8 

Total  Specified 

98 

128 

87 

313 

313 

Total  Specified  and  Unspecified 

111 

158 

103 

372 

372 

Total  Respondents 

58 

90 

57 

205 

205 

Administrative  Knowledge  and  Skills 

Unspecified 

7 

9 

13 

5 

14 

12 

34 

26 

60 

Specified 

Bureaucracy,  Dealing  with 

15 

5 

12 

3 

13 

4 

40 

12 

52 

Business  Procedures,  Principles 

2 

3 

6 

4 

4 

3 

12 

10 

22 

Goal,  Mission,  Program  of  Agency 

1 

0 

6 

2 

6 

1 

13 

3 

16 

Management,  Organization,  Planning 

3 

5 

5 

10 

5 

9 

13 

24 

37 

Personnel,  Supervision,  Relations 

1 

12 

8 

27 

10 

27 

19 

66 

85 

Public  Relations 

4 

7 

13 

4 

7 

12 

24 

23 

47 

Total  Specified 

26 

32 

50 

50 

45 

56 

121 

138 

259 

Total  Specified  and  Unspecified 

33 

41 

63 

55 

59 

68 

155 

164 

319 

Total  Respondents 

27 

31 

38 

37 

40 

49 

105 

117 

175 

Total  A -H  B 

74 

118 

127 

319 

319 

Total  Respondents  A B 

46 

61 

68 

175 

175 

Specialized  Library  Knowledge  and  Skills 

Acquistticas 

11 

4 

9 

4 

6 

5 

26 

13 

39 

Automation 

6 

3 

13 

6 

11 

0 

30 

9 

39 

Bibliography 

5 

4 

4 

2 

4 

3 

13 

9 

22 

Cataloging  and  Classification 

30 

17 

30 

15 

32 

10 

92 

42 

134 

Circulation 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

2 

Clientele  Services 

0 

8 

1 

12 

1 

6 

2 

26 

28 

Indexing 

2 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

7 

7 

14 

Literature  Search 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Reference 

23 

9 

27 

13 

11 

4 

61 

26 

87 

Research 

1 

2 

5 

1 

5 

1 

11 

4 

15 

Systems  Analysis 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

3 

7 

5 

12 

All  other  Specialized  Library  Knowledge  and  Skills 

Responses 

3 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

8 

3 

11 

Total 

84 

54 

93 

61 

81 

33 

258 

148 

406 

Total  Respondents 

51 

32 

59 

45 

43 

21 

152 

98 

219 

Total  A -H  B 

138 

154 

114 

406 

406 

Total  Respondents  A B 

72 

91 

56 

219 

219 

Personal  Characteristics  (Question  78B  only) 

Abilities,  Skills,  Not  Specifically  Library  in  Nature 

46 

54 

39 

139 

139 

Personality  Traits 

35 

56 

35 

126 

126 

Intelligence,  Woridng  Habits 

29 

43 

24 

96 

96 

People,  Getting  along  with 

37 

51 

26 

114 

114 

Total 

147 

204 

124 

475 

475 

Total  Respondents 

73 

96 

60 

229 

229 

TOTAL  Comments:  Skills  and  Knowledge 

232 

245 

324 

330 

253 

231 

809 

806 

1615 

TOTAL  RESPONDENTS 

91 

88 

121 

118 

94 

92 

306 

298 

313 

TOTAL:  A -h  B 

477 

654 

484 

1615 

1615 

TOTAL  RESPQNDENTS:A  + B 

_94 

124 

95 

313 

313 

No  Response  A B 

21 

16  ■ 

15 

52 

52 

No  Resoonse  Total  Res^ndents 

115 

140 

110 

365 

365 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  XXV 

FREQUENCY  OF  COMMENTS  ON  PERSONALITY  TRAITS 
DESIRABLE  FOR  REPLACEMENTS  TO  HAVE  ACCORDING  TO 
GRADE  LEVEL  OF  RESPONDENTS:  1968 


Personality  Traits 

Response  by 
Grade 

Total 

9 

lio.ll  112-14 

Adaptability,  Flexibility 

12 

13 

13 

38 

Dedication,  Loyalty 

6 

10 

2 

18 

Fortitude 

4 

6 

0 

10 

Patience 

10 

6 

6 

22 

All  other  Personality  Responses 

Total 

3 

21 

14 

38 

35 

56 

35 

126 

Total  Respondents 

26 

39 

28 

93 

8^9011X100 

JO  jaqinnj^ 
VB701 

22 

17 

18 

LTD 

28 

21 

25 

t- 

CO 

iH 

21 

22 

7 

o 

LO 

71 

60 

50 

181  1 

avpToqoaX 

sn  Joj 

ifpnjg 

o o o 

O 

O C<1  iH 

CO 

CO 

iH  O O 

iH 

iH  C<1  iH 

sjoam 

-9j|nb0H 

9JBnpCJ3 

-japoa 

O 1H  o 

iH 

iH  O C<1 

CO 

O C<1  1H 

CO 

iH  CO  CO 

snw-;8od 

pJOAkO) 

sapnjiMV 

%H  iH  d 

2 

2 

3 

iH 

iH 

CO  C<1  iH 

CO 

CO  lO  CO 

sasjnoo 
JO  jaoijod 

‘OOIJBOOI 

'auiix 

^ N iH 

CO  01  CO 

00 

LO 

iH 

iH  CM  CM 

lO 

00  CO  CO 

o 

CM 

spammoo 

jBjaoao 

CO  '<14 

iH 

iH 

<D  ^ ^ 

tH 

LO 

CM 

CO  C<1  o 

00 

in  o 00 

CO 

CO 

smaaSoJd 

IBJojooa 

O O C<1 

CSI 

O O 1H 

iH 

CO 

O iH  O 

O iH  CO 

smajSoJd 

iCpnjs 

-qjOM 

vH  rH  rH 

CO 

O O O 

o 

CO 

o o o 

o 

CO 

sjonpoas 

poc 

sdoqsqjOA^ 

(N  CM  '<14 

00 

lO  iH  iH 

LO 

O C<1  o 

CM 

t-  lO  lO 

t* 

rH 

sasxnoo 

aaoaios 

XiBjqn 

-ooK 

iH  iH  iH 

CO 

CO  lO  C<1 

o 

CO 

•<14  0»  C<1 

LO 

8 

15 

5 

00 

CM 

sasjnoo 

aonaps 

tojqn 

10 

5 

_ 3__J 

00 

iH 

00  LO  00 

CM 

0) 

CO 

CO  C<1  iH 

0) 

^ C<1  C<1 
01  iH  iH 

00 

Category  of 
Respondents 

ADMINISTRAT  ORS 
library  Heads 
GS  9 
GS  10, 11 
GS  12-14 
Subtotal 

Other  Administrators 
GS  9 
GS  10,11 
GS  12-14 
Subtotal 

Total 

NON-ADMINISTRATORS 
GS  9 
GS  10,11 
GS  12-14 
Subtotal 

ALL  RESPONDENTS 
GS  9 
GS  10, 11 
GS  12-14 

TOTAL 

APPENDIX  TABLE  XXVH 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COURSES  CHECKED  IN  CATEGORIES  "SHOULD  HAVE",  "COULD  USE", 
AND  "DON'T  REALLY  NEED"  TO  INDICATE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  FEDERAL  LIBRARIANS  (GRADES  9-14) 

AS  PERCEIVED  BY  INTERVIEWEES:  1969  (N=20) 


1 

Don't  Really  Need  1 

Course 

Number  Course  Title 

1 Should 
1 Have 

1 Could 
Use 

Can  Be 
Taught 
on  Job 

Don't  Need 
fon  J(d> 
under 
Consider- 
ation 

1 ^ 

% 

% 

1 ^ 1 

1 9.  Human  Relations  in  Library  Administration 

75 

1 25 

0 

1 ^ 

5.  Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

70 

20 

5 

5 

I 14.  Policy  Formation  and  Decision  Making  in  Library  Organizations 

70 

15 

15 

0 

26.  Automation  of  library  Processes 

65 

25 

10 

0 

1 8.  General  Management 

60 

35 

0 

5 

6.  Communication  Theory  and  Processes 

55 

40 

5 

0 

10.  Innovation  and  Planned  Change  in  Library  Organizations 

50 

45 

5 

0 

I 13.  Personnel  Problems  under  the  Impact  of  Technological  Change 

50 

30 

15 

5 

1 15*  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

50 

30 

15 

5 

1 1.  Building  and  Evaluating  Library  Collections 

45 

40 

5 

10 

1 74.  Search  Logic  and  Tactics 

45 

30 

25 

0 

I 12.  Personnel  Administration  in  Libraries 

45 

25 

10 

1 

7.  Design  of  Library  Organizations 

40 

45 

15 

0 

43.  Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

40 

35 

15 

10 

1 3.  Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and  Selection  of  Non-Book 

1 Materials 

35 

50 

10 

5 

1 17.  Tlieories  of  Organization  and  Management 

35 

45 

20 

0 

I 93.  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  for  Library  and  Information  Center 
1 Gyrations 

35 

45 

15  1 

5 

1 44.  Literature  Searching 

35 

40 

20 

5 1 

48.  Planning  and  Justifying  Library  Quarters 

35 

40 

20 

5 1 

69.  Publishing  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  Bo<*  and  Non-Book  Materials 

35 

25 

20 

20 

I 27.  Information  Processing  on  Computers 

30 

60 

10 

0 

28.  Information  Retrieval  Systems 

30 

50 

20 

O' 

1 38.  Subject  Representation 

30 

50 

15 

5 

51.  Content  Analysis 

30 

50 

20 

0 

I 64.  Library  Networks 

30 

50 

15 

5 1 

1 76.  Operations  Research  in  Library  Management 

30 

45 

25 

0 

68.  Publication  in  the  Lfbrazy  and  Information  Science  Fields 

30 

40 

20 

10  I 

1 30.  Analytical  Bibliography 

30 

30 

35 

5 

72.  Non-Conventlonal  LJbrary  Reference  Tools 

30 

30 

20 

20 

I 92.  Library  Managemeut  Information  Systems  I 

30 

30 

35 

5 1 

1 33.  Cataloging  and  Classification  of  Non-Bodc  Materials  j 

25 

55 

15 

5 

1 59.  Current  Issues  in  librarianship  and  Information  Science 

25 

55 

10 

10 

I 66.  Resources  arid  Services  of  the  Federal  Library  Complex 

25 

55 

10 

10 

I 16.  Public  Admiidstration 

25 

50 

25 

5 1 

1 46.  Equipment  Evaluation,  Selection  and  Procurement 

25 

50 

20 

5 

1 50.  Abstracting  and  Indexing  Services 

25 

45 

15 

15 

1 52.  Theories  of  Indexing  and  Information  Retrieval  I 

25 

45 

25 

5 

1 77.  Research  Development  in  Libraries 

25 

45 

25 

5 

1 89.  Technical  Report  Literature  | 

25 

45 

20 

10 

I 19.  Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Library  I 

25 

40 

20 

15 

1 36.  New  Advances  in  Classification  Schemes  and  Cataloging  Systems:  { 

I A Survey  I 

25 

40 

25 

10 

63.  The  Library  Administrator  and  Government  Policy,  Organization, 
1 and  Operation 

25 

40 

15 

20 

1 71.  Development  and  Maintenance  of  a Reference  Referral  Center  I 

25 

40 

25 

10 

1 83.  Business  and  Economics  Literature  and  Research  I 

25 

20 

40 

15 

1 73.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Reference  Systems 

20 

55 

10 

15  1 

I 2.  Centralized  Processing  I 

20 

45 

25 

10 

I 78.  Statistical  Theory  and  the  Interpretation  of  Statistical  Data  for 
I Researching  in  Libraries  and  Information  Centers  I 

20 

45 

35 

0 
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Appendix  Table  XXVII  Page  2 


Course 

Number  Courae  Title 

Should 

Have 

Don't  Re  ally  Need 

Could 

Use 

Can  fie 
Taught 
on  Job 

Don't  Need 
for  Job 
under 
Consider- 
ation 

% 

% 

% 

r 

90.  U.  S.  Public  Oooameiita 

20 

45 

10 

25 

31.  Enumerattre  Bibliographical  Systems 

20 

35 

40 

5 

57.  The  Scope  of  Information  Science 

20 

35 

40 

5 

65.  Mass  lifedia  in  Communication 

20 

35 

40 

5 

94.  Systems  Analysis  in  Information  Science 

20 

35 

40 

5 

84.  Documents  of  International  Organizations  and  Foreign  Ck>vei*nments 

20 

15 

50 

15 

34.  Centralized  Cataloging  at  the  National  Level 

15 

55 

25 

5 

41.  Reprogn^y 

15 

45 

20 

20 

87.  Scientific  and  Tetdmical  Literature  and  Research 

15 

40 

25 

20 

47.  Library  Design  and  Architecture 

15 

35 

40 

10 

81.  Behavioral  Science  Literature  and  Research 

15 

30 

35 

20 

82.  Biomedical  Literature  and  Reseairch 

15 

15 

60 

10 

40.  Circulation  Systems 

10 

65 

20 

3 

11.  Management  of  Records  Systems  in  the  Library 

10 

50 

25 

15 

37.  Recataloging  and  Reclassification 

10 

45 

25 

20 

61.  International  Library  Services  and  Resources 

10 

35 

40 

15 

62.  Labor  Relations  and  Library  Employment 

10 

35 

45 

10 

60.  Cyberneties  and  Society 

10 

30 

55 

5 

86.  Legal  Literature  and  Research 

10 

10 

70 

10 

55.  Lingoistics  and  Information  Science 

5 

50 

45 

0 

35.  Centralized  Catalogtiig  at  the  International  Level 

5 

40 

45 

10 

56.  Mathematical  Tediniques  for  Information  Science 

5 

35 

60 

0 

21.  Hospital  Library  Administration  and  Service 

5 

25 

65 

5 

24.  Rare  Book  librarianship 

5 

25 

65 

5 

23.  Law  Library  Administration  and  Service 

5 

10 

80 

5 

54.  Equipment  and  Instrumentation 

0 

60 

35 

5 

22.  Information  Center  Administration 

0 

40 

55 

5 

20.  Archival  Administration 

0 

35 

55 

10 

85.  Fine  Arts  literature  and  Research 

0 

25 

65 

10 

80.  Agricultural  Literature  and  Research 

0 

15 

75 

10 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  XXVm 

COURSES  RANKED  TO  INIXCATE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  FEDERAL  liBRARIANS  (GRADES  9-14*  AC^'ORnrar 
ro  WEIGHTED  SCORE  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  INTERVIEWEES  COMPARED  TO  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUnON  OF  NUMBER 
OF  COURSES  CHECKED  IN  CATEGORY  "COURSE  NOW  AND/OR  COURSE  LATER"  BY  RESPONDENTS 

BY  TYPE  OF  POSITION:  1969 


Course 

Number 

Course  Title 

Ranidni 

Iikervis 

(N=2( 

Sby 

Course  Now  and/or  Conrsit  Later 
Ranked  by  Reapondenta 

wees 

>) 

Adminis- 

trative 

(N»230) 

Non- 

Adminis- 

trative 

(N435I 

Total 

(N-365) 

Score^ 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score  ] 

Rank 

9. 

Human  Relattons  in  library  Administration 

35 

1 

41 

5 

17 

10 

58 

6 

5. 

Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

32 

2 

38 

6 

24 

5 

62 

5 

8. 

General  Management 

31 

3 

36 

9 

16 

13 

52 

8 

14. 

Policy  Formation  and  Decision-Making  in 

Library  Organizations 

31 

3 

18 

48 

8 

53 

26 

53 

26. 

Automation  at  library  Processes 

31 

3 

74 

2 

45 

1 

119 

1 

6. 

Communication  Theory  and  Processes 

30 

6 

29 

17 

14 

19 

43 

17 

10. 

Innovation  and  Planned  Change  in  library 

Organizations 

29 

7 

21 

40 

7 

60 

28 

48 

13. 

Personnel  Problems  Under  Uie  Impact  of 

Technological  Change 

26 

8 

30 

14 

15 

IS 

45 

14 

1. 

Building  and  Evaluating  library  Collections 

26 

8 

22 

34 

9 

4f. 

31 

38 

15. 

Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

26 

8 

38 

6 

14 

19 

52 

8 

7. 

Design  of  library  Organizations 

25 

11 

37 

8 

13 

23 

50 

11 

3. 

Current  Practices  in  Acquisition  and  Selection 

of  Non-Book  Materials 

24 

12 

31 

13 

12 

29 

43 

17 

74. 

Search  Logic  and  Tactics 

24 

12 

28 

20 

17 

10 

45 

14 

27. 

Information  Processing  cn  Computers 

24 

12 

65 

3 

36 

3 

101 

3 

12. 

Personnel  Administration  in  libraries 

23 

15 

34 

11 

14 

19 

48 

13 

17. 

Theories  of  Organization  and  Management 

23 

15 

22 

34 

6 

66 

28 

48 

43. 

Information  Retrieval  for  Clientele 

23 

15 

29 

17 

26 

4 

55 

7 

93. 

Systems  Analysis  and  Design  for  library  and 

Information  Centers 

23 

15 

35 

10 

14 

19 

49 

12 

28. 

Information  Retrieval  Systems 

22 

19 

75 

1 

41 

2 

116 

2 

44. 

literature  Searching 

22 

19 

25 

25 

15 

15 

40 

25 

51. 

Content  Analysis 

22 

19 

16 

54 

11 

34 

27 

50 

64. 

Library  Networks 

22 

19 

18 

48 

9 

45 

27 

50 

38. 

Subject  Representation 

22 

19 

29 

17 

13 

23 

42 

21 

59. 

Current  Issues  in  librarianship  and  Information 

Science 

21 

24 

9 

72 

10 

41 

19 

65 

33. 

Cataloging  and  Classification  of  Non-Book 

Materials 

21 

24 

22 

34 

7 

60 

29 

42 

66. 

Resot^rces  jsd  Services  of  file  Federal  Ubrary 

1 

Complex 

21 

24 

25 

25 

10 

41 

35 

30 

76. 

Operations  Research  in  library  Management 

21 

24 

20 

45 

9 

45 

29 

42 

46. 

Equipment  Evaluation,  Selection  and  Procurement 

20 

28 

18 

48 

5 

69 

23 

58 

16. 

Public  Administration 

20 

28 

14 

60 

6 

66 

20 

62 

48. 

Planning  and  Justifying  library  Quarters 

20 

28 

13 

64 

3 

74 

16 

68 

68. 

Publication  in  the  library  and  Information  Science 

Field 

20 

28 

27 

21 

16 

13 

43 

17 

50. 

Abstracting  and  Indexing  Services 

19 

32 

27 

21 

12 

29 

39 

26 

52. 

Theories  of  Indexing  and  Information  Retrieval 

19 

32 

16 

54 

13 

23 

29 

42 

73. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Reference 

Systems 

19 

32 

33 

12 

18 

8 

51 

10 

77. 

Research  Development  in  Ubrarier 

32 

21 

40 

11 

34 

32 

36 

89. 

Technical  Rqiort  LHerature 

19 

32 

21 

40 

10 

41 

31 

38 

69. 

Publidiing  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  Book  and 

Non-Book  Materials 

19 

32 

23 

31 

13 

23 

36 

28 

19. 

Administration  of  the  Special  Federal  Librazy 

18 

38 

48 

4 

17 

10  ; 

65 

4 

30. 

Analytical  Bibliography 

18 

38 

24 

27 

11 

34 

35 

30 

36. 

New  Advances  in  Classification  Schemes  and 

Cataloging  Systems:  A Survey 

18 

38 

30 

14 

11 

34 

41 

22 

er|c 
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Course 

Number  Course  Title 

Ranking  by 
Interviewees 

(N=20) 

Coorae  Now  and/or  Course  Later 
Ranked  by  Respondnota 

Adminis- 

trative 

(}N230) 

Non- 

Adminis- 

trative 

(N435) 

Total 

(N=365) 

Scored  Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

63.  The  Library  Administratoi*  and  Government 

Policy,  Organization  and  Operation 

18 

38 

14 

60 

7 

60 

21 

59 

71.  Devebqiment  and  Maintenance  of  a Reference 

Referral  Center 

18 

38 

22 

34 

12 

29 

34 

34 

72.  Non-ConvenUonal  Library  Reference  Tools 

18 

38 

20 

45 

19 

7 

39 

26 

92.  Library  Management  of  Information  Systems 

18 

38 

22 

34 

13 

23 

35 

30 

JO.  U.S.  Public  Documents 

17 

45 

26 

23 

18 

8 

44 

16 

2.  Centralized  Processing 

17 

45 

24 

27 

11 

34 

35 

30 

34.  Centralized  Cataloging  at  tbe  National  Level 

17 

45 

22 

34 

10 

41 

32 

36 

40.  Circulation  Systems 

17 

45 

21 

40 

8 

53 

29 

42 

78.  Statistical  Theory  and  the  Int^pretatlon  of 

Statistical  Data  for  Researching 

17 

45 

18 

48 

9 

45 

27 

50 

83.  Business  and  Economics  Literature  smi  Research 

16 

50 

11 

68 

5 

69 

16 

68 

57.  The  Scope  of  Information  Science 

15 

51 

23 

31 

20 

6 

43 

17 

65-  Maas  Media  in  Comnninf<^ons 

15 

51 

13 

64 

11 

34 

24 

57 

94.  Systems  Analysis  in  Information  Science 

15 

51 

26 

24 

15 

15 

41 

22 

41.  Rqirography 

15 

51 

15 

57 

1 

77 

16 

68 

31.  Ennmerative  Bibliqgrapidcal  Systems 

15 

51 

13 

64 

7 

60 

20 

62 

88.  Social  Scienc'')  Literatore  andResearch 

14 

56 

11 

68 

8 

53 

19 

65 

' 1.  Bfanagement  of  Records  Systems  in  the  library 

14 

56 

23 

31 

8 

53 

31 

38 

87.  Scientific  and  Tedudcal  literature  *nd  Reaeardi 

14 

56 

24 

27 

12 

29 

36 

28 

37.  Recataloging  and  Reclassification:  Problems  and 

Procedures 

13 

59 

14 

60 

6 

66 

20 

62 

47.  library  Design  and  Archttectnre 

13 

59 

24 

27 

9 

45 

33 

35 

54.  Equipment  and  lastrumentation 

12 

61 

17 

52 

9 

45 

26 

53 

55.  lingidsitics  and  Information  Science 

12 

61 

17 

52 

12 

29 

29 

42 

81.  Bdiavioral  Science  literature  and  Researeb 

12 

61 

14 

60 

7 

60 

21 

59 

61.  Intematlanal  library  Services  and  Resources 

11 

64 

13 

64 

8 

53 

21 

59 

62.  Labor  Relations  and  library  Employment 

11 

64 

8 

73 

3 

74 

11 

77 

84.  Documents  of  International  Qrga^atlons  and 

Foreign  Governments 

11 

64 

15 

57 

15 

15 

30 

41 

35.  Centralized  Cataloging  st  the  Merational  Level 

10 

67 

11 

68 

7 

60 

18 

67 

60.  Cybernetics  and  Society 

10 

67 

20 

45 

4 

69 

25 

56 

56.  Mafliematics  Techniqnes  for  Infomution 

9 

69 

16 

54 

13 

23 

29 

42 

82.  Biomedical  literatore  and  Research 

9 

69 

21 

40 

5 

69 

26 

53 

22.  Information  Center  Administratioa 

8 

71 

30 

14 

11 

34 

41 

22 

20.  Archival  Administration 

7 

72 

6 

74 

8 

53 

14 

75 

21.  Hospital  libraiy  Administration  and  Service 

7 

72 

15 

57 

1 

77 

16 

68 

24.  Rare  Book  librarianahip 

7 

72 

11 

68 

5 

69 

16 

68 

86.  Legal  literatare  and  Research 

6 

75 

7 

74 

9 

45 

16 

68 

85.  Fine  Arts  literature  and  Researdi 

5 

76 

6 

76 

9 

45 

IS 

74 

23.  Law  library  Administration  and  Service 

4 

77 

5 

77 

8 

53 

13 

76 

80.  Agricultural  literature  and  Reaeardi 

3 

78 

4 

78 

3 

74 

7 

78 

Scores  are  not  comparable  because  Cohunn  3 (Iitenrieweee)  is  a wei^tfed  score  addle  Columns  5, 7 and  9 
(Res.  undents)  represent  a frequency  count. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  XXX 

MEAN  IMPORTANCE  (10-X  RANK)  OF  TRAITS  FOR  JOB  SUCCESS 

BY  MANAGEMENT  LEVEL* 


Trait 

Manas 

rement  ] 

Level 

President 

(N=112) 

Vice 

President 

(N*604) 

Upper 

Middle 

m=650) 

Lower 

Middle 

(N=428) 

Lower 

(N=102) 

Inner-Directed 

Forceful 

4.66 

4.19 

4.02 

3.82 

3.37 

Imaginative 

7.37 

6.94 

6.73 

6.41 

6.44 

Independent 

2.96 

2.70 

2.54 

2.36 

2.44 

Self-Confident 

5.86 

5.43 

5.36 

5.87 

5.53 

Decisive 

6.71 

6.08 

5.96 

5.61 

5.35 

Total  for  Cluster 

27.56 

25.34 

24. 61 

24.07 

23.13 

Other-Directed 

Cooperative 

4.54 

5.49 

5.61 

5.88 

5.75 

Adaptable 

4.54 

4.77 

5.13 

5.16 

5.13 

Cautious 

1.30 

1.38 

1.30 

1.24 

1.47 

Agreeable 

2.18 

2.61 

2.84 

2.91 

3.89 

Tactful 

4.89 

5.42 

5.52 

5.74 

5.63 

Total  for  Cluster 

17.45 

19.67 

20.40 

20.93 

21.87 

Note.  - Hi^r  numbers  indicate  greater  importance. 

♦The  source  for  this  table  is:  Porter,  Lyman  W.  and  Mildred  M.  Henry. 
"Job  Attitudes  in  Management:  VI.  Perceptions  of  the  Importance  of 
Certain  Personality  Traits  as  a Function  of  Line  Versus  Staff  Type  of 
Job. " Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  48:305-309,  October,  1964. 
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